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PREFACE 


This Volume does not contam an assessment of Nehiu the Prime Minister, 
for such an evaluation is only possible m the historical sense and we are still too 
near the events which took place since he assumed ofSce. It is truly a Birthday Book. 
Friends and admirers m and outside India have attempted to etch in broad detail the 
many qualities of head and heart of Nehru the man, and to mtegrate the life history 
of the subject mto the Freedom batde of India and its consummation. 

We recogmse the difficulties inherent in weighing and marking contemporary 
events m relation to the hfe and being of an idol of the nation, as much as we are 
certain that mdividual conttibutors also are consaous of the same. However, the 
first half of the Volume deals with Nehru the man, and his contribution to the budd- 
ing up of modem India. The second broad division of the Volume begms with 
special arndes by national and internadonal contributors who are recogmsed to be 
specialists in their own respective fields of work. A representative selection of 
Indian Letters is also induded m this division. 

We have made an attempt to brmg together the most representative collection 
of photographs covermg the entire life of Nehru. A few specimen of distinctive 
Indian paintings (some of them so fer unpublished) are also induded, mdicatmg 
the cultural heritage of the people of this country Each one of the tad-pieces has 
been speciaEy drawn for the Volume, and is an epitome in line of the life and senti- 
ment of our people. 

We are aware of the numerous limitations of the Volume, and part of these 
ate traceable to the understandable reluctance to evaluate the work of one who holds 
the highest office in the country, which many friends and admirers would have liked 
to do in other circumstances. 

An almost identical edition in the Hindi language is issued as a companion to 
this Volume. 

The net proceeds from the sale of these two Volumes will be given away to any 
chanty named by Jawaharlal Nehru. 


14, 1949 


Editohial Board 
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C HAJAGQPALACHAia 

Jawahatlal Nebm was to Gandhiji wbat Lak^siana was to Rama in oat national 
epic. I need say noHiing mote to men of my country. As for otibet nations, their 
statesmen know and love Jawaharlal Nelira almost to the point of rousmg India’s 
jealousy'— because her love of Jawaharlal Ndbru is like that of a sweetheart. Our 
illustrious Prime Minister has completed sixty years. We can hardly believe it. To 
us he is ever young. 

October 10, 1949 ^ 
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VALLABHBHAI PATEL 

Jawahadal and I bave been fello'v-metnbets of fbe Congress, soldiers in the 
stcug^e for freedom, colleagues in the Congress Working Committee and other bodies 
of the Congress, devoted followers of the Great Master who has unhappily left us to 
battle with grave problems without his guidance, and co-sharers in the great and onerous 
burden of administation of this vast country. Having known each other in such 
intimate and varied fidds of activity we have naturally grown fond of each other; 
out mutual affection has increased as years have advanced, and it is diflScult for people 
to imagine how much we miss each other when we are apart and unable to take counsd 
together in order to resolve out problems and difficulties. This familiarity, nearness, 
intimacy and brotherly affection make it difficult for me to sum him up for public 
appreciation, but, then, the idol of the nation, the leader of the people, the Prime 
Minister of the country, and the hero c? the masses, whose noble record and great 
achievements ate an open book, hardly needs any commendation from me. 

A dean and resolute fighter, he always fought hard and sttai^t against the 
foreign government. Having received the baptism of “fire” in his early tblTties as 
an organiser of {wasants’ movement in the U. P., he imbibed to the foil the knowledge 
of the art and sdence of non-violent warfare. His ardent emotionahsm and his hatred 
of mjustice and oppression converted him into a crusader in the war against poverty, 
and with an instinctive sympathy for the poor he threw himself heart and soul into 
the struggle for the amelioration of the lot of the peasantry. His sphere of activities 
widened, and he soon blossomed fortii into a silent organiser of the great insti- 
tution to which we all dedicated ourselves as an instrument of our emandpation. 
Gifted with an idealism of a high order, a devotee of beauty and art in life, and equip* 
ped with an infinite capaa^ to magnetise and inspire others and a personality which 
would be remarkable in any gathering of world’s foremost men, Jawahadal has gone 
tom strmgth to strmgth as a ^litical leader. His trip to fordgn countries necessitated 
^ the Mment of his wife raised his conception of Indian nationalism to an ethereal 
mtemational plane. That was the beginning of that mtemational phase of his life 
and character which has foroughout been noticeable in bis approach to internal and 
world problems. Ever since, Jawahadal has never looked back. He has grown 
m stature both in fo^ and abroad. The sincerity of his convictions, the breadth of 
fos outlook, ^ darity of his vision, and tiie purity of bis emotions— all fliese have 
brought to him the homage of millions in this country and outside. 

It was, therefore, in .the fitness of dungs that in the twilight preceding the dawn 
of independence he should have been our leading Ught,'and that when India was faced 
with crisis after crisis, following the achievement of our freedom, be should have 
been the upholder of our feith and the leader of our legions. No one knows better 
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than myself how much he has labouied foi his country in the last two years of our 
difficult existence. I have seen him age quickly during that period, on account of 
the worries of the high office that he holds and the tremendous responsibihties that 
he wields. He has never spared himself in the cause of the refugees who have seldom 
knocked at his door without redress. In the councils of the Commonwealth his 
has been a most notable contribution; on the world’s stage he has played a very re- 
markable part. Yet, with all this he has maintained that original youthful look, that 
balanced poise, that sense of perspective and that satt^hid and bonbome whidi are 
the results of a disciplined plulosophy and trained intellect. True, we have some 
outbursts of his temper, but with his passion for promptness and right and his im- 
patience of wrong and delay, such outbursts have been an incentive to exertion 
and quick disposal. They have been the reserve forces which, when suddenly released, 
have at times conquered lethargy, delays, circumlocution and absence of will to act. 

As one older in years, it has been my privilege to tender advice to him on the 
manifold problems with which wte have been &ced in both admuustrative and 
organisational fields. I have always found him willing j:o seek and ready to take it. 
Contrary to the impression created by some interested persons and eagerly accepted 
in credulous circles, we have worked together as lifdong friends and colleagues, 
adjusting ourselves to each other’s point of view as the occasion demanded, and 
valuing each other’s advice as only those who have confidence in each other can. 
His moods vary ftorn juvenile buoyancy to the seriousness of age and maturity, and 
exhibit that resihence which is at once ffisarming and accommodating. He is equally 
at home in the company of sportive children and dehberative elders. It is this variety 
and this adaptability which are the secret of his eternal youth, the arnaamg vitahty 
which he exffibits and die mvigorating freshness of Im presence. 

It is obviously impossible to do justice to his great and pre-eminent personahty 
in these few condensed words. The versatility of his character and attainments at 
once defy delineation. His thoughts have sometimes a depth which it is not easy to 
fathom, but underlying them all is a transparent sincerity and a robusmess of youth 
which endear him to every one without distinction of caste and creed, race or religion. 

It IS to this priceless possession of a Free India that w pay homage to-day on 
the occasion of the Diamond Jubilee of his birth. May he secure greater and greater 
triumphs in the cause of his country and in the pursuit of his idealsi 


14, 1949 


Vo. VO- 
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RAJENDRA PRASAD 


The histoiy of Bhmt doting the last thitty yeats ot note is ineztdcably intet- 
tvined with the life and activity of Javrahatlal Nehiu. He has been in the fore&ont 
of the sttoggie for fceedom of ttte country, having courted imprisonments more times 
than I can recall and spent mote time in gaol than I and perhaps even he can mention 
off-hand. For many years he has been &e chief draftsman of the resolutions passed 
by the Indian National Congress and its All-lhdia Committee and 'Working Committee^ 
as also of the most important statements of its policy. He has presid^ over four 
sessions of the Congress, and in that capacity, and also as its Secretary in the earlier 
dayrs, by his untiring work, great powers of organisation, sense of discipline and exten- 
sive whirlwind tours helped mot only in rousing the spirit of the people but also in 
building up the organisation that the Congress has proved itself to be. He has on 
many inqiortant occasions not only influenced but laid down the policy which tiie Con- 
gress has adopted. Only one instance of this may be mentioned here. The Congress 
had adopted as its objective the attainment of Swaraj. The egression Swary is a 
i^st comprehensive expression, and its fell meaning cannot be brought out by any 
single word in English. But it was felt by many that while it meant full and conqilete 
independence without any connection with the Britirii Empire, it migTit also inrinrip 
and mean Dominion Smtus. They, therefore, wanted to amend the first article of the 
Con^s Constitution and substitute it by some expressions which vrould indude 
Domimon Status. Resolutions to tills effect began to be moved at the sessions of the 
Congress in 1921 and tiiey became a sort of a hardy annual. But tiie idea gathered 
strength and came within tiie ange of practical politics when he took it up at the Mad- 
ras session of the Congress in December, 1927. The first attide was amended when 
be presided over the Lahore session of the Congress in December, 1929. Not that 
many other notables in tiie Congress didnot have their share in changing and convert- 
ing the mass of Congressmen, but there is no doubt that Jawaharlal Nehru was large- 
ly responsible for the amendment of the Congress Constitution. 

^ It is well knovm fet he did not accept Mahatma Gandhi’s teadiings, instinc- 
tively as it were. His life and traininghad not preparedhim for anysuch sudden con- 
version. He accepted them to tiie extent he did after much mental stmg^e and cogita- 
tion, and I feel I shallnot be misrepresentinghim if I statetiiat he had never accepted 
aem even mentafly in their entirety. It is this gift of discerning and discriminating 
between differing ideas and principles that distinguishes him at once from what may 
be called a bhakfa ot devotee and an unsympathetic and un-understanding critic of the 
grrat Master. His tmsparent integrity and capacity to see and understand the other 
point of view have, in spite of his not-inftequenti immediate and adverse reaction 
to many a proposal expressed with firmness not-unmixed with outbursts of 
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tempetj enabled him to adjust himself and bring about a common coutse of 
action on many an important turning point in our history. When once he has 
accepted a proposition he has thrown himself heart and soul into acrion to implement 
it. He holds strong views, but has not allowed himself to be identified with any 
group or party within the Congress. 

Since September 1946, when he with his colieagues first entered the Government 
of India, and more particularly since August 1947 he has been at the helm of afiairs, 
and has been responsible for aU that the Government has done or omitted to do as 
the Prime Minister of any other independent country would be. The country has 
had to take momentous decisions and face tremendous aftermaths of those decisions. 
Any lesser man would have long ago broken down under the strain. But he has 
stood like a firm rock and stuck to what he has felt to be the right course, despite 
mounting opposition by some of his intimate co-woricers. We are not yet out of 
the woods. The problems which independence and partition of the country have 
created, many of them stili remain to be solved. We have achieved independence, but it 
still needs constant and careful watching and nursing to be firmly estabhshed and able 
to withstand and counter and conquer all forces of aggression &om without and of 
disorder from within. We have succeeded under the guidance of his great colieague, 
co-worker — and if I may be permitted to put it — counterpart— m integrating the whole 
of Bharat as it is today. But the great task of conquering and removing poverty, 
disease and ignorance and establishing a soaety which will ensure to all, m the words 
of our Constitution, justice, hbcrty, equality and fraternity, stiU remams to be ac- 
complished. Indeed, we have only just launched our boat of mdcpendence on the 
limitless ocean, and the great work of making Bharat worthy of its great past and fit 
for a greater foture has just begun. It needs a great vision to peer mto the future, and 
a greater determination and capaaty to act in the present to fulfil and complete it. 
Jawaharlal Neliru possesses these in abundance, and has been hailed not only by his 
own countrymen but by others who count in the world to-day as a great leader of men 
and statesman. He ne^s all the support that we can give him. The country and the 
world need his services for many many years to come, l/kj he hve long to shape 
and guide out destiny and to see the Bh^t of his dreams, the Bharat of the dreams 
of die Father of the Nation, as a hving, functioning reality — ^this is the wish and 
prayer of countless men and women on this, the sixtieth anniversary of his birthday! 


November 14, 1949 







THE IDEAL ITSELF 

EaMON De VAliRA 

Next to Gandhi 1 the name Nehru has meant 
to us here in Ireland - Indian Independence •• the ideal 
itself] and the movement to achieve it. 

We rejoice that Free India has Nehru to 
guide it in its initial formative years. We pray that 
evny noble dream that he has dreamed for India during 
the long period over vdiich he has striven to vdn her 
freedom, mav be realised - everything that would make 
for the well-being of the Indian people - everything 
that would exalt India anong the nations - everything 
that would increase her contribution to the ennoblement 
and the happiness of mankind. 

We wish him many further years of fruitpil 
endeavour in the interests of his nation and his 
people. - 


Kerch, 1919. 



GANDHTS GREAT HEIR 
S. N. Agakwal 

“Jawahailal is my political heir. He may differ from me while I am living. 
But when I am gone he will begin speaking my language”. These were the pro- 
phetic words ofBapu, the Father ofour People, in fhe course of his memorable address 
to the A.I.C.C at Wardha a few mondis before the historic August Rebdlion. And 
it is, indeed, wonderful how Pandit Nehru has changed remarkably after the passing 
away of Gandhiji. During his lifetime, jawaharlalji had many occasions to differ 
fl»m Bapu, and differ violently even on the prmdple of non-violence. But today 
Nehru stands out, like a solemn and shining tower, as, perhaps, the greatest disciple 
of his Master. In a world which is weary of violence and hatted. Pandit Nehru, 
the Prime Minister of India, is the only outstanding statesman who always delivers 
the message of Love and Abimsa to the warring nations. His extempore address 
to the Special Session of the United Nations General Assembly will go down in 
history as a classical speech of Mahatma Gandhi’s noblest disciple and “heir”. 

In handling internal situations, our Prime Minister has been showing notable 
patience and broadness of oudook, even at the risk of being misunderstood. The 
way he has dealt with the mtricate problems connected with Pakistan, Kashmir and 
Hyderabad always reminds us of Gandhip’s hfe-giving and eternal message, 
which might have been easily forgotten by a lesser leader. But Pandit Ndnn 
always seems to follow in the footsteps of his Master, almost intuitively and even in 
the face of grave risks to his own life. 

It will be foolish to doubt Ins sincerity even for a moment. Those who some- 
times feel that Jawaharialji only pays hp-worship to Gandhiji, by so often mention- 
ing his name for exploiting public sentiment, do not seem to know their Prime Minis- 
ter at all. Pandit Nehru may have any other fault or shortcommg, but not that 
of hypocrisy under any circumstances. It is simply unthinkable. His dignified 
sincerity is so noble and transparent that he who misses it for insinceriiy is surely 
a hypocrite himself. One may not hke his occasional anger and hot words, but 
to express thcSshghtest doubt about his radiant sincerity would be almost criminal. 

Pandit Nehru is head and shoulders above us all; he is easily one of the most 
outstanding statesmen of the Age. His deep scholarship, broad vision, innate good- 
ness and loveable personality have already made him immortal. Even as the bnlhant 
author of the Glimpses of World Ihstory, An Assfobiographj and the Disseveiy of 
India, his name would hvc through.the ages. As the first Prime Minister of Free 
India he will be gratefully remembered by the coming generations, as the great leader 
who successfully piloted the ship of Indian State throngb very rough seas, and at 
a time when the very freedom of the country was at stake. 
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But, despite all this greatness and uniqueness, out Ptime Minister is as simple 
as a child. He smiles and laughs like a child, frowns and frets hkc a child, jumps 
and runs hke a child. His physical 'energy and untiring activity is also cluldhkc. 
He may speak harsh and angry words, but he never harbours lU-wiU against any body. 
When his anger, which he happens to inherit from his great father, cools down, he 
does not hesitate to apologise readily to the person concerned, without nursmg any 
hatred or grievance. His childhke heart is fiiil of affection for his people; it in- 
stantaneously revolts agamst injustice, inefficiency and untruth. 

Nehru is, thus, nghdy Gandhi’s great heir m mote senses than one. India 
IS, indeed, fortunate in having him as her Prime Mimster, or “the first servant” as 
Nehru hkes to call himself. Nehru is a Man of Destmy, and India is a Nation of 
Destmy. May God give him health and strength to serve India for many years to 
come, so that she mi^t grow into a great and united country, shedding raiant hght 
m the midst of surrounding darkness which threatens to engulf the very eidstence 
of mankmd. 

March 3, 1949 
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of nittogen is lost ■when loo lbs. of nittogen is added in die fottn of annnonkm sul- 
phate, without benefit to the crop or the soil. Our eqieriments with atnmnnin.^ 
sulphate reveal even a greater loss of nitrogen. 1£ intensive cultivation is done and 
if &e soil nitrogen has to be maintained at a steady level, we should be prepared to 
add nitrogen as ammonium sulphate to the extent of loo lbs. of nitrogen per acre 
for a good crop yield, but about two-thirds of it may be lost as gaseous nitrogen. 
Hence, soils treated with such artificial manures may temporarily increase die crop 
yield, but usually they deteriorate and their nitrogen content may fall off. 

On the other hand, organic manures hke cow-dung, ferm-yard manure, molasses 
etc. when added to the soil, not only add the mtrogen they contain, but the soil is 
also enriched by the fixation of atmospheric nitrogen. Ihe value of molasses or 
cow-dung depends chiefly on its power to fix atmospheric nitrogen. Beneficial effects 
of orgamc manures over artificial nitrogenous compounds have been obtained with 
cow-dung, molasses and leaves of plants in Allahabad and elsewhere, and sunhght 
is actually utilized in increasing the nitrogen content of soil. Apart finm firing 
the atmospheric nitrogen, the value of oiganic matter is in the protection of the sod 
nitrogen, by checkmg the loss of nitrogen gas from the manures. Carbohydrates, 
cellulose and fets have been found by us to prevent the loss of nitrogen, and thus 
a mixture of ammonium sulphate and organic matter has been gener^y found to 
be a better manure than ammo nium salts alone. 

As explained above, cow-dung or ferm-yard manure is definitely the best manure 
for improvmg the soil properties and steadying the crop-yield. If it is utilized propedy 
it may really serve as a boon to the poor Indian fhixner by giving a rich return of 
steady crop-yield at a relatively cheap rate. It is really a pity that cow-dung being 
the most economic manure the Indian farmer burns it, Imowing little that he is bumr 
ing his own money. 

It has been suggested that preparation of compost for use in fidds may be use- 
ful; but agricultunsts all over ie world find its preparation tedious and laborious. 
From our experiments on fixation of nitrogen by ad^tion of green and dry leaves, 
paper, straw etc. to the soil in fields, we are of the opinion that it is mote profitable 
to add the plant residue to the soil before composting. 'When the plant residues 
are added to the soil and ploughed under before the rainy season, in three months 
they are considerably decomposed, and the carbon of the materials undeigoes oxidation 
on the soil surfoce with the hberation of energy necessary for nitrogen fixation. ^ 

According to many soil scientists, leguminous plants, or rather the bacteria 
with which th^ are associated, are probably the original source of world’s stock 
of combined nitrogen. In England they had e stablis1i>^ that the source of nitro^ 
in the soil was leguminous plants. But in the arid of U. S. A. they feile^ 
to get a dear evidence of fixation by leguminous platits. By our researches 
we have emphasised that the nitrogen status of a soil is permanently increased by 
the addition of cow manure, fermyard tnanin-ff or other carbonaceous substao®®* 
e.g. molasses, leaves, hay etc., which are oxidised in the soil causing nitrogen fi®^ 
but not by legumes which do not leave any i-esiHnal effect on the soil for long. 
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souice of soil mttogen is this fixation of atmosphetic oittogeu and fhe added nitro- 
genous matter present in plant residues. This condusion of ours is supported by 
the classical observations made at Rotbamsted and Woburn. 

Another important question m land improvement is the reclamation of alkali 
and other unfertile lands. The chief defect of alkali or the tisar land is its alkahmty. 
We have analysed several samples of bad kallar or war soils, and we find that the 
alkalimty is very high. Neither Aaotobacter nor the mtrite formers are observed 
m cultures obtained wifh these soils. Moreover, the amount of calaum compounds 
and the exchangeable calcium is less m these soils than m the normal ones. The 
mtrogen content of these soils is small, the soils ate highly impermeable to water, 
and, finally, the usar soils lack the bacterial activiiy. 

It IS estimated that the total area of ttsar lands in the U. P. alone is more than 
four million acres. In the Punjab, Bihar, Mysore and Bombay there are tracts of 
such unproductive land. Natu^y, the redaction of these Imds is a problem of 
great importance to India. 

Dr. J. W. Leather by his experiments m the U. P. conduded that the apphcation 
of gypsum really reclaimed the usar land. The cost of this was about seven to eight 
hundred rupees jper acre and is obviously prohibitive. The effect of good and deep 
cultivation, coupled with heavy manuring, has not been of much use, only the surface 
foot of the soil has been appaiendy reclaimed, but bdow this the soil is bad as ever. 
Scrapmg of the salts is practically usdess. Alkahne lands have been reclaimed success- 
fully neat Kanpur, Allahabad, Meerut and m Mysore by the application of molasses 
at the rate of one to ten tons pet acre, and a good rice crop has been grown in these 
reclaimed areas where no vegetation ever grew. Researches carried on at Allahabad 
show defimtely that the moisture content of the molassed soil is appreciably hi^er 
than that of the unmolassed one. The lime which is added to the soil along with 
the molasses is tendered soluble by the organic acids formed from molasses and is 
helpful m the conversion of sodium soil mtn a calcium one. The iulnnin salts of 
organic acids m course of time ate converted mto calcium carbonate m soil. More- 
over, the small amounts of sulphuric acid present m molasses convert the soil calcium 
carbonate into calcium sulphate, which reacts with alkah and tedaims such soil. 

Pressmud from sugar factories, containmg large proportions of carbohydrates 
and calcium compounds, either by itself or mixed with molasses half and half, is 
also useful m the reclamation of alkah and usar soils. Using one half to one 

ton of oil-cake pet acre, usar soils have been successfully reclaimed for nee culti- 
vation. 

Na/ure, in its issue of April ii, 1936, has commented on out work on land 
improvement in the fbUowmg words: 

. leads the school of thought which beheves that nitrification in 

sons md mttogen fixation from the atmosphere are, espeaally m the tropics, photo- 
cncmical, at least as much as bacterial actions. Prof. Dhar has produced strong 
sup^rt t his &cones...The practical facts of Prof. Dhar’s researches ate that Indian 
ous am generally deficient m nitrogen, that more than half a milhon tons of molasses 



HISTORIC HGU^ OF STORMY AGE 
GrtBEM Motilat 

I feel it a great honour to be asked to contribute to the Commernoration 
Volume presented to Pandit Jawahadal Nehru, who will, without doubt, stand out 
as one of the great historic figures of this stormy age. In succession to my deeply 
revered friend, Mahatma Gandhi, Nehru has, with mdomitable fortitude, higb moral 
and intellectual integrity, apd a remarkable mastery of the cultures of both East and 
West, pursued and achieved successfully the great aim of his own life and his coun- 
try’s aspiration. India has no longer any thing to claim in the way of fceedom. 
The problems of that struggle ate over; those which she had now to face ate no less 
hard, but quite different. She is now a Great Power and has the responsibilities of 
a Great Power, concerned not merely with its independence or its national interests, 
but with its share in the wise direction of wodd afiairs. 

I remember a conversation many years ago with Mahatma Gandhi. He was 
emphasizing the principle of nationality and independence, while I, being at that time 
wrapped up in the movement for the League of Nations, ventured to stress the ex- 
treme dangers of nationalism and the heed for iuter-dcpendencc. There was no 
real difference of opinion. We both recognised that independence was an ideal 
first to be won and then forgotten for the sake of the higher ideal of co-operation 
and brotherhood. India was akeady at that time making notable contributions to 
the thought of the world in the woii of the League of Nations, and particularly in 
the sphere with which I was most concerned, the enteiprise of Tntpllprmal 
Co-operation. 

This move from the claim for independence to a sense of co-operative res- 
ponsihihty is one through which many nations have passed. The United States, for 
many generations after her War of Independence, clung to her ideal of isniarinn 
and self-sufficiency, with an avoidance of all foreign entanglements; at last, she is 
recognising that the time for isolation is past, and her duty now is to srrpp t the res- 
ponsibilities of a Great Power. My own country, Australia, when I was a boy, 
looked forward always to “cutting the painter” which attached her to Tkitain- now 
she is concerned with playing her full part both in the Commonwealth and the TTm'ip/l 
Nations. India is already being faced with problems of the type which used to be 
called “imperial”-^hat is, problems of responsibility and guardianship. She has 
had the problems of Pakistan, Kashmir, Hyderabad, not always easy of snlntinn she 
may be feced with both duties and dangers resulting from the long dvil war in Chm= 
and the reverberations of Japanese activity in South East Asia. And, mpanritrip^ 
there is the complex domestic problem of uniting in a common Indian patriotism 
the sectional interests necessarily arising ftom so great a diversity of race, language. 
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caste and ciecd. • It is a gteat thing that in the present critical period India is led by 
one who, while he well understands the psychology of resistance and rebellion, has 
also the experience and intellectual power of a wise and responsible statesman 
May Pandit Nehru long be spared to lead' India towards her due position in the world 
as one of the chief pillars of peace and law. 


Febrmirj i8, 1949 



MEETING OF EAST AND WEST 
Anna Kamenskt 

“Ew/ and West belong to Allah." (J^nraii) 

To all the brilliant testimonies given in the Nebiti Abbinandan Grantb, this 
homage is added very heartily, for, in all countries. Prime Minister 
Nehru is admired for the way he catties on the work of his responsible ofSce amidst 
many (lifflniltiRs in these troubled times. Great are his feith, his devotion and 
his courage. As a ttue son of India, he remains Mthful to the best of her noble tra- 
ditions, so precious to us all. 

How can we win World Peace? That is the problem as many Vanguard So- 
cieties ate facing m the present time. After the lessons of the recent two wars, it is 
cleat that the problem cannot be solved without the collaboiation of all nations and 
races. Yet, at peace congresses and confidences, it is often spoken only of Europe, 
of the future Umtcd States of Europe and of the necessity of saving her avilization 
for the sake of the world, forgetting that it has a link so important with the world 
that there must be a umversal collaboration to achieve this end. Especially Asia 
must not be forgotten, for she has much to say and her voice is of the greatest impor- 
tance. 

It was a joy to read recently the speech of the Prime Minister, addressed to the 
Assembly of the Umted Nations m Paris, on November 3, 1948. 

He reminded the Assembly of the world aspects of the problem. He spoke 
of the interest of India and of the East in the tragedy of Europe, but he said 
also how Asia was surprised to see that often she was forgotten m tiie dis- 
cussion, as if her voice and co-operation were not important m the matter. His 
speech deserves our greatest attention. “May I say, as a representative of Asia, that 
we honour Europe for her culture and fior her advance in the avilization which it 
represents? May I say that we are equally interested in the solution of European 
problems; but may I also say that the world is somewhat bigger than Europe, and 
you will not solve your problem by thinking that the problems of the wodd aie 
mainly European problems... There are vast tracts of the wodd which may not, 
m the past, have taken much of a part m wodd affairs, but they ate awake, ttirir people 
ate moving, and they have no mtention whatever of being ignored, or of bemg 
passed by ... It is a simple feet that we have to 'remember, because unless you have 
a full picture of the wodd before you, if you isolate any single problem in the wodd 
from the rest, you do not understand the world problem. To-day I venture to say 
that Asia counts in the wodd affairs. To-morrow it will count much mote than to- 
day. Great countries like India, which have passed out of die colonial stage, do not 
conceive it possible that other countries should remam under the yoke colonial 
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lule. We in Asia regard it as a vital privilege, because it has been a vital problem 
to us, and it is a question to which I wish to draw attention— that is, a question of 
racial equaht7, which is something laid down in the provisions of the United Nations 
Chatter...” (Ow World, Decembet-January, 1949). 

The Prime Minister asks the Assembly to leave for a while die polincal side of 
the question, and to think of places where in the woild food is lacking. He speaks 
also of the atmosphere of doubt and fear, which may have terrible consequences and 
which must be dissipated. We must bring a message of hope to the world. The 
atmosphere of hope and good-will must be created before we begin to assemble a 
world-wide Parhament. 

A great pacifist. Captain Bach, has expressed the same idea when speaking of 
World’s reconstruction. (Tfe Tra^^ of Peace) He compared the atmosphere of 
good-wiU and understandmg with the pure atmosphere of the Alps. It is in this 
atmosphere that those who dream of rebuildmg the World ought to be bathed, before 
beginning to work together on the physical plane. The first contact of die members 
of the Umversal Parhament ought to be taken on the heights of die hills. Of course, 
“the Parliament must be composed of the representatives of all religions, creating 
the real atmosphere for die political Parhament m the valley. Fust, human souls 
must meet on die summits.” This is his declaration. 

Often It IS said: “East is East, and West is West; and never die twain shall meet.” 
Quoting a word of Kiphng, people forget that the wnter has added two hnes to 
the contraiy: “But people wise and full of good-will can meet together from East 
and West, and understand eacli other.” Of course, the Eastern and Western ideals 
arc somewhat different, but both are necessary for the peifccdon of the human race 
in the far-off future. The perishmg of either of them would mean, as Dr. Anmc 
Besant puts it, “that die perfection of the Race would not and could not be readied.” 
(“T/k> Great Plan” by Anni e Besant). The law of the family, expanded to the 
nadon-basis of the ideal of civihzation, is the Eastern ideal. Tlic ideal of the in- 
dividual, exaggerated by the Western conception, brings m struggle, strife and com- 
bat, dividing mstead of uniting. The idea of duty and the idea of human right, having 
gone to excess, must complete each other. East and West collaborating heartily 
together. Then the world shall find its equihbrium, and the state of turmoil and 
unrest will come to an end in Europe and in the whole world So you cannot 
forget Asia West wants East for the reconstruction task. India is the heart of 
Asia, and her voice and co-operation arc of the greatest importance for the good 
of all peoples of die earth, because of her noble traditions and her high ideals. 

Thus, the Prime Munster is right in reminding die Assembly of the share of 
Asia in die vork of rcconstrucdon Tlic problem of Peace is a world problem, 
not only an European. 

In beginning liis speccli. Brother Nehru reminds us of the real factor of Peace, 
’^‘hich is not based on physical force, but on the spirit of loie and wisdom. If we 
■'rt entering a new q-dc of human lustory, an era of Peace, human consciousnets 

be iilununated by love. As Huxley put it beautifully in die LNESCO: "The 
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•war was prepared in the mental of men; Peace must be built first of all in the mental”. 
Not the mental of the litde “I”, but the mental of the noble, “higher I”. Its inspira- 
tion comes from the heart, whose expression is greatness and loving service. 

March 6, 1949 




EMANCIPATrON OF ASIA 

Ahmed Emin Yaiman 

It was in 1942. As a member of a group of five Turkish editors, I was flying 
back to Turkey by way ofMiami, Haiti, British Guiana, Brazil and A&ica after visiting 
Canada and America. While spendmg a night on a vast airpott in Bntish Guiana, 
I lost my way m the darkness. Finally, I came across a native boy of about sixteen 
years of age, emplo3red in one of the messes, who accepted to act as guide. When 
he heard m the course of out talk that I was a Turk, he said enthusiastically: 

“Then you are my friend.” 

“Why should I be your friend?” I enquired. “Are you perhaps Muhammadan?” 

“No I am a Christian. You ate my friend, because you belong to a nation 
which Great Powers worked very hard to enslave, but you succeeded to assert your 
independence. This is eneouragmg for us. It gives us the hope that we too may 
acqmre our independence and respect for out human dignity.” 

I was startled by the urge of dignity and emancipation in this simple boy. He 
was fortunate to receive some education; he seemed to have a remunerative job 
Still, the important thing for him was not to be treated as a subordinate being, but 
to enjoy human aghts as a full equal. 

Many Europeans who pretend to bring some of the benefits of modem tech- 
nique and some sort of justice and public order to retarded countries, have never 
understood why people are not grateful for their services and why they don’t accept 
tlicir subordinate position in full humihty. It is obvious, however, tliat the sense 
of human dignity for people in some sort of subjugation is as important at least as 
food and shelter. Particularly those depnved of it against their will would be apt 
to suffer deeply, when they are treated as subordinates in their own country by fo- 
reign intruders. 

The Turks, with one foot in Asia, had to devote the greater part of their energy 
during the last hundred and fifty years to maintain their independence and dignit}', and 
have felt a close sjrmpathy and understanding for the struggle of the Asiatic people 
in the same direction. Mahatma Gandhi was admired by every Turk; also Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru, a closest co-worker and pioneer fighter for the emancipation of 
India and general uplift of human dignity. 

We are now on the threshold of a new eta. Relationship by compulsion is 
making place more and more to that by free volition Tlic long, patient strugele 
of G^ndlu, Nehru and many other pioneers Ins certainly borne almost compltie 
fiutts. The people of India can be considered to be roasters of their destinies. 

It is now the common problem for Asiauc people to assen their abihiy to ac- 
eompluh constructive work and to establish order and siabilit) in their environment. 
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so that they can tightly make daims to equality with nations which have been bene- 
ficiaties in the tecent histotical peiiod of technical and social ptogtess. We all must 
put out pride into this ptoblem, take advantage of each otheris espetiences, maintain 
a dose contact, and motally uphold each other in our difficult task. 

We have found in out own struggle that fceedom and tolerance are the main 
keys to the realm of progress. Turkey has started to advance in a continuous way, 
only after separating tehgion from politics and divorcing all traces of a theocratic 
form of Government. This was by no means an irreligious act. On the contrary, 
tehgion gained m sincerity after becoming an mstmment of ethical uplift and devotion 
alone. 

As a result of this experience, we heartily wish that religious differences should 
not be a separating influence in the relations of India and Pakistan, but an eta of 
tolerance and co-operation should set in, which will enable the continent of the entire 
area to resist all sorts of destructive and subversive influences, and to feel jointly 
the responsibility for establishmg stability and progress m entire Asia. This soli- 
darity, again, should not be a disaimination against Europe and America, but a 
regional activity for the common human purposes. The time has come for the 
East, which has furnished, thousands of years ago, the mam ethical background 
of avihzation, to assert itself and to become a dynamic influence m the creation 
' of a new world. 

While we in Turkey, in a most self-critical mood and in ftill realization of our 
shortcomings, ate preparing ouisdves to do out share m this common struggle, 
weconsiderthcpersonahtyofNehruasoneofthegreathopesformakmg our common 
dream about Asia to come true. We admire his past work, and fed sure that his 
future work wdl further the cause of the fundamental emanapation and progress 
of Asia. 

March lo, 1949 




INDIA’S PLACE IN THE WORLD 
Lord Pethick-Lawrence 

I am happy to be given the oppottunity to pay a tnbute to Pandit Jaw'aharlal 
Nchm in the pages of this volume. Duung the yeais that I have been privileged 
to count him among my friends my admiration for his qualities has steadily grown. 
But he has told me that where so many have rendered service to his country he dis- 
likes bemg smgled out for special praise. On the personal side, I will content my- 
self, tlierefore, with the one incontrovertible statement that India has been indeed 
formnate to have as her first Prime Mmistei a man of his noble character, rich and 
varied espetience and exceptional breadth of outlook. 

India has secured control of her own destiny at a time when the whole civili- 
zation of the world is bemg reincarnated. Old customs and old ideas which have 
held sway almost from the dawn of history are being discarded The nation-states 
of Western Europe in winch these ideas were recently embodied are fallen from their 
high estate. New thoughts are fiUmg the minds of men and women. Some of these 
have already taken shape. Others are m the realm of the sub-conscious, waiung 
to be bom. India has not merely to adapt herself to tliesc kaleidoscopic cliangcs 
m the pattern of human life, she has also to pl4y an active part in the conception and 
gestation of the avihzation that is to be. How important tliis part is will be realised 
when we descend from the general to the particular. 

First, on the purely material plane, the world is being transformed by the new 
powers of mass production, radio, television, flight, radar and atomic fission. Every 
one of these is capable of being used to set men and women free from the sordid 
scramble for animal existence and enable them to develop to its full stature their phy- 
sical, moral and spiritual bemg. But, alternatively, they may be abused so as to bring 
about the greater enslavement and degradation of the human race. Which shall it 
be? The voice of India will be an important factor in the decision. 

Next come tire recent biological discoveries, including new means of eradicat- 
ing disease m men, plants and animals. It is even possible that we arc on the c\c 
of revolutionat}' changes in the whole matter of the growth and production of food. 
India has suffered grievously in the past from malnutrition and preventable ill-hcilih 
Tnc rcsponsibihtj' now rests upon her own scientists to find out the remedy, and 
upon her statesmen to apply it. 

The civilization now passing away was founded upon inequ.'tlitj' Iircn up- 
richi and religious men and women seemed to see noilung wrong in a ftruemre of 
"’cictv in vhich some people lived in Juxut>-, wliile others toiled unceasingly and 
'fci med in squalor and degradation. But Gandliiji was one of those who sw m 
an affront to human dignity; and he inveighed against it uncca'inply bj 
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Panditji is an idealist. His dignified siinplicit7, aristoctatic cleanliness, and 
detached outlook on life make him an ideal philosophei. But that is only one as- 
pect of bis life and chaiactet. If Panditji’s head floats aloft in the heavens, his feet 
never leave the earth. Idealistic thought and realistic action go in him hand in 
hand. He not only thinks and dreams, he also works to give a practical shape to 
these dreams; and he works to this end as hard as few others can. 

Indians, as a nation, have been blamed as being visionaries and dreamers. 
Thdr backwardness in material resources is often attributed to the tropical climate, 
which induces mental laainess and physical lethargy. Critics accuse Indians that 
owing to these climatic effects they ate not a race of very active people. 

But here is a curious phenomenon. New India’s two great leaders, Gandhiji 
and Pandit Nehru, both of them dream great dreams and see great visions; but at 
the same time work for their people, day and night, wifliout respite or relaxation. 
The solid output of their work can compare very favourably with the work of any 
two European, American or Asiatic statesmen of these days put together. As was 
the case with Gandhiji, Nehruji works tirelessly hke a machine. If Gandhiji did not 
die early of hard work, or if Nehmji’s health is so good, it is mainly due to the blessed 
trait of their life that both of them have Uved a simple and chaste life that borders 
on austerity. 

Faiuht Jawahatlal is a dreamer and a visionary, but not of the lotus-eating 
type; he is pre-eminently a man of action, Gandhiji gave the Congress a new life, 
it was Jawahadalji who gave it a new body. 

Before the advent of Gandhiji, the Congress was an organisation of the select 
few, mostly that of the lawyers and businessmen who were wedded to evolutionary 
and constitutional methods. Similarly, the parallel revolutionary movement believ- 
ing in the cult of the pistol and the bomb was manned by a few ardent young men, 
who naturally worked secretly and in small restricted numbers. Gandhiji not only 
brought the most ardent of the evolutionary and revolutionaries on one platform; 
he made the Congress organisation an organisation of the masses. He infhsed new 
life in the dead bones of Indian politics. Not the educated few, but the man in the 
street and behind the plough, old and young, women and chilien, under Gandhi- 
ji’s leadership, became politically consdous as never before. 

From an organisation of the select few Gandhiji made the Congress the most 
popular organisation of the country. But, before India got pohtical freedom, the 
Congress was not only the most popular organisation, it was also the most powerful 
organisation in the country. And for its organisational strength almnat aU, if not 
all, the credit is due to Jawaharlalji. 

Before Jawahaidalji became its General Secretary, the Congress was only an 
yearly show. UsuaEy it had three General Secretaries who functioned only in name. 
Jawaharlalji orgamsed the secretariat of the Congress, gave it a central home, and 
turned it into a living organisation, functioning from day to day, and creating a 
network of similar units all over the country, in the provinces, in the districts, in the 
takkas and even in the villages. 
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Before Jawahadalji, the Congicsa Secfetaiy used to be a sort of personal assis- 
tant to the President of the Congress, and his hvmg room used to function as the 
office of the Congress. Jatrahadalji inspired his great fether, Motilalji, to tieAraft- 
their old Allahabad home for the use of the Congress seaetariat, and Bbmutm 
became Sptir^ Bbamn in the true sense of the words. It was ftom this office that, 
during all the active years of the Congress struggle for Indian independence, 
orders, instructions, and propaganda literature were issued to regulanse the whole 
of the political life of the coundy. The Congress became not only a hving organi- 
zation but also a well-regulated and an effective party machine that functioned hke 
a living organism, havmg mmd and brain to direct and control its activities with a 
set purpose and a well-defined aim. Under Jawaharlal]i‘s secretaryship the Congress 
organisation became one of the most powerful and effective party organisations of 
the world. In numerical strength of its membership and in tihe wide-spread effect 
of its decisions, it could easily rival the great political parties of America, l&igland 
and Russia. 

The strength of the Congress organisation is a good example of Jawahatialii's 
piacncal bent cff mind. But even here his selfless idealism never left him for a 
moment. Panditji, by his steady, hard and titeless work, has created a great 
patty machme, but he has no patty of his own. All great leaders, Indian or offiers, 
have always Imd a patty or clique to support them through thick and thin, whether 
n^t or wrong. Such a party is regarded as the leader’s special concern. But 
Jawaharlalji has organised no such party. He has admirers in legion, but his self- 
lessness and intellectua] pride would not allow him to have a party of his own. Often 
he stands all alone, in sohtary grandeur, having no one whom he could call his follower 
in the narrow sense of the word. 

Jawahadalji’s practical commonsense is well displayed m another sphere also. 
He holds very strong and well-defined views on all important questions; pohtical, 
economic, social, ethical and even religious. But when it comes to wotkmg for 
common good, he would not hesitate to work whole-heartedly with those who do 
not share his ideas or ideals. He shall work indefetigably to put forward his own 
point of view before his colleagues; but if he cannot catty others with him, for the 
common cause, he would gladly put aside his own ideas and views and carry out 
fiithfuliy what is deaded by ha colleagues and foends. It is this spirit of healtiiy 
compromise that does not allow him to break with those who appear to be standing 
poles asunder from his political or soaai ideas. 

Pandiqi did not b^eve in the extreme form of pacifism that was often insisted 
upon by Gandhiji. But few Indians were more loy^ and more zealous to uphold 
Gandhiji’s ideals tban Panditp. No one dare speak a word m his presence m criti- 
cism of Gandhiji’s ideas. It was not for nothing that Gandhiji tegafoed Jawaharlalji 
M his political heir. Notwithstanding ideological diflferences, Gandhiji knew 
that It \ras Jawahadal]! alone who could give his ideas a practical form m die pohtical 
life of the country. 

The terms of the Gandhi-Irwm Pact greatly upset Jawaharlalji, who was then 
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the President of the Congress. For two days he was quarrelling with the Working 
Committee of die Congress and Gandhiji about the weakness of those terms. 
Every minute during riiose feteful days ^ was complaining and fidgeting. Even 
the Viceroy came to know of these difeences and expressed to Gandhiji his concern 
at the situation. But Gandhiji assured him that it was only a femily quarrel which 
would compose itself in no time. When Gandhiji and ie Working Committee 
accepted the Pact; Jawaharlalji carried it out as loyally as if it were of his own making. 
He gladly and vigorously put forward the Congress resolution before the annual 
session at Karachi for the acceptance of the pact by the whole nation. 

Similar tolerance and large-heartedness are also manifest inPanditji’s leader- 
ship of the National Cabinet. His leanings towards the Left are well-known. It is 
also well-known that he hates communalism from the very bottom of his heart. 
But there are in his Cabinet people who are said to represent capitalistic interests, 
and who are said to have a communal outlook in politics. On account of these 
difiotences, rumour-mongers often predict of a split in the Cabinet. But all this is 
wrong and wishful dunking. Panditji is not a fanatic; he is net wedded to any ideo- 
logy. His only concern is the betterment of the Indian masses and the glorification 
of the name and feme of his country. For this objective he is prepared to turn to the 
left or right, feom wherever he could get support to reach his objective. Panditji 
does not know how to break witii any one; for the sake of the good of the countiy 
he is ready to bend down to any reasonable extent. His sound commonsense al- 
ways directs him to find the right quarters. 

This elasticity of mind is reflected also in his physical habits. He is now sixty 
years of age. According to Mian standards, he can be regarded as a man of ad- 
vanced years. But there is a spring in his gait; he blissfully fidsks abou^ not even 
like a youngman but like a school boy full of vim and vigour. He loves life, he loves 
na,tute, and he loves beauty. Howers and forests, hills and valleys, snow-dad moun- 
tains and vast sew, stars and douds, are ever ftesh and new to him. He feels as 
much at home witii them as with the learned tomes and intricate files. Endowed 
with the spirit of never-tiring curiosity, his encydopaedic tastes press him for more 
and more knowledge in every direction. Like an exquisite dancer he skips ftom one 
subject to the other, with gusto and enthusiasm bom of perennial youth. 

Sometimes Panditji accuses himself of effervescent temper. But he fbmets 
that he has not out-grown his divine childhood. like a child he cannot help bring 
mpatient with evil and ugliness. Years have made him tolerant and gener^, but 
It takes long for acquired sodal habits to overcome innate physical and mental traits. 

He w^ regard it as a sacrilege to compare him with Gandhiji. He is cast 
m qmte a different mould. But if there is anyone in India who can pull up his coun- 
trymen to the hrights where Gandhiji wanted Indians to reach, it is Pandit Jawahar- 
lalji, the ^ with a heart ever ftesh and young and a mind growing ever in know- 
ledge and wisdom. 

Marfb 9, 1949 



REMARKABLE RECORD OF ACfflEVEMENT 
Harold J. Laski 

I am veiy glad to pay my tcibute to Ja\rabadal Nehiu as one of his Engli sh 
fdends. Few thmgs in my life have been mote impressive than his emergence £iom 
the position of an mtermittent pohtical pnsoner to that of the Fnme Minister of 
India, with an influence in the Fat East so wide, so creative, and so deafly eaetdsed 
with imagination and responsibility. I do not need to add that this is what everyone 
who Imew him would have expected from their previous knowledge of Mr, Nehru. 
I feel sure that in his hands one can look forward with confldence to the continuance 
of the remarkable record he has so flu; achieved. 

One hope I strongly express, bold though the daim may be, is that he will be 
able, midst fais special preoccupations to assist India to move item one party govern- 
ment to the normal representative system of bi-pardsan government, in fiitfherance 
of my own behef that upon the existence of an opposition, witih powers at once cri- 
tical and constructive, rests the basis of good government. I am confident that Mr. 
Nehru IS also of this view, smce it was his achievement as Leader of the Opposition 
to the British Government m Tndw which gave b<tr» the high status he now enjoys 
among all who caie for fieedom and democracy. 

Match j, 1949 


AN INDIAN HAMLET 
AnTHmi Moore 

Hartow school has a song -with a somewhat moumful burden: 

Forty years on, growing older and older, 

Shorter in wind as in memory long. 

Feeble of foot and rheumatic of shoulder, 

^)?hat will it help us that once we were strong? 

If we look round the world today, we find certain notable Harrovians who 
have put on considembly mote than forty years since their school days but show 
none of this prophesied feebleness. Mr, Oiutcbill, Mr. Amery, and H.E. Maharaj 
Smgh, Governor of Bombay, were all contemporaries at Harrow in the nineties, and 
India’s Prime Minister left school eady in the present century. The recipe against 
rheumatism which the song ptesaibes is to have goals both to guard and beleaguer, 
and games to play out, whether earnest or fun; above all, not to weary of the game, 
but to “follow up, follow up, follow up!” 

A goal in front, a steady purpose, these Jawaharlal Nehru has had from school 
days, and they do something to explain the amazing energy he displays today. Three 
years ago he showed signs of weariness; now he seems to catty confidently an enor- 
mous burden. 

The secret, I think, lies in fulfilment. Here is a man who has spent a great 
part of a hfetime in fighting for his country’s freedom against a Power with which 
he was otherwise in mudi sympathy. The fight ended suddenly and he finds him- 
self not only the idolized arbiter of his country’s fortunes, but also with the internal 
^conflict produced by his Enghsh education resolved. He is a mote fortunate Ham- 
let who has discovered that he was mistaken in supposing that one of his parents 
wished the death of the other. In his autobiography he gave us a glimpse of the 
reality of that inner conflict: 

“Do what I will, I cannot get lid of the habits of mind and the gfemdintis 
and ways of judging other countries, as wdl as life generally, which I 
acquired at school and college in England. All my predilections (apart 
fiom the political plane) ate in fevour of England and the Knglial' people, 
and if I have become what is called an uncompromising opponent of 
British rule in India it is almost in spite of myself.” 

No longer does his desire for vengeance and justice preoccupy hitn^ nor an ever- 
recurrmg Hmdu-Moslem dilemma frustrate him. His talents turn finely to meet 
the great constructive demands made upon them. No longer is it "cursed spite” 
to be called upon to set right the times tiiat are so out of joint. 
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Nevertfadess, he remains Hamlet, the Prince of Denmark the world’s 

statesmen today. Introspective but ftedy self-revealing; sodable yet a man apart, 
with a core of loneliness; gifted with a musical tongue and a ready pen; indsive in 
wit and quick in temperament— he is as ruthless in pursuit of what he deems right 
purpose as v«s the Hamlet who was ready to feign madness and to sacrifice Ophelia, 
her father and her broftier, and even Ms own mother, wiftiout a qualm, in order 
that he migfht avenge his fether’s murder. 

He has more than once given us a sdf-pottrait. In the most revealing of these 
he admits that he is a puazle to himself: 

“Indeed, I often wonder if I represent any one at all, and I am indined 
to think that I do not^ though many have kindly and friendly feehngs 
towards me. I have become a queer mkture of fee East and fee West, 
out of place everywhere and at home nowhere. Perhaps my feou^ts 
and approach to life are more akin to what is called Western than Eastern, 
but India dings to me, as she does to all her children, in innumerable ways, 
and bdund me lie somewhere in fee sub-consdous racial memories of 
a hundred, or whatever fee number may b^ generations of Brahmans. 
I cannot get rid of dfeer feat past inhentance or my recent acquisitions. 
They are both part of me and, though fe^ hdp me in both fee East and 
fee West, they also create m me a feeling of spmtual londmess not only in 
pubhc activities but in life itself. I am a stranger, an ahen m the West. 
I cannot be of it. But in my 'own country also somefenes I have an exile’s 
fcdings.” 

Yet there was an unseen fellowsMp of fee lonely in those days, and more than 
one of fee “England-returned’’ shared Panditji’s feelings. I remember fee late 
Maharaja of Burdwan ezpressmg them to me in most poignant language. Like 
Kiplin^s Tomlinson, he fidt himsdf a lost soul between two worlds: 

“And fee Wmd that blows between fee worlds did answer him never a word.” 

Now m fee era of fulfilment what seemed a handicap has become an asset. 
Instead of being "out of place everywhere and at home nowhere”, Jawaharlal is out 
of place nowhere and at home everywhere. lii a world going through difficult and 
dangerous transitions, India is fortunate to have Hamlet £ot her Foreign Mimster 
as well as her Prune Muiister. In fee international sphere he has a dear vision of 
a future world federation. In internal afiairs he has the masses on his mind, and the 
poor are always wife him. 

Belonging as I do to an older generation, I knew Panditji’s much loved father 
as a colleague in the Tn,1ian Assembly wife an intimaqr for wHch I have never had 
opportimity wife fee son. But I denve vicanous pleasure in imagining the mtense 
happiness of feat wonderful mtin, Motilal Nehru, in contemplating his bnlhant son’s 
^hlfilmcnt of feeit noble puiposes. 


I, 1949 



INDIA’S FIRST aUZEN 

PDESHOTiUiDAS ThAKDUDAS 

Many flatncii ate taentioned \rith respect— almost reverence— in the struggle 
for smaraj m Tn-lia. Of all these, Mahatma Gandhi’s name is outstanding as the 
Architect of India’s Freedom. Unfortnnatdy, Mahatma Gandhi died -within a year 
after India attamed independence, and the constructive -work of building foe body 
politic, foe body p.rnnnfT'ir., and foe body cultural of India, in harmony -with foe 
newly -won freedom, has been left to his followers, -wifo Pandit Jawahadal Nehru as 
their leader. It has been repeated several times foat it is one thing to get fieedom 
but a difierent thing to retain it. It is a still more difEerent thing to retain it in amanner 
foat will be benefidal to foe country at large, and redound to foe credit of foe countiy 
in foe international world. This very difficult task has Men to foe lot of foe 
existing Cabinet at foe Centre. Alfoough foe President of foe Congress and his 
Working Committee venture to take some responsibility on certain questions, 
foe pubEc, and foe world at large, look to two persons spedficaUy in foe Central 
Cabinet, and foe world still knows of one person -with whom, in their eyes, foe poE- 
tical progress of foe country since Mahatma Gandhi is identified. Pandit Jawahadal 
Nehru, foe Prime Minister and Sardar VaEabhbhai Patel, foe Deputy Prime Minister, 
are foe two persons to whom foe pubEc look up to set right all sorts of Els in foe 
machme of Government, but of foese two Pandit Ja-wahadal Nehru as foe Prime 
Minister has foe larger share of respondbiEty. 

This lesponsibiEty is of no ordinary diatactet. Th^ had to face problems 
brought on not merely by foe changed position of foe countiy from a dependency 
to a free country, but also to fiice innumerable and unprecedented compEcations 
brought on by the iU-concdved, hastEy devised and almost recklessly carded through 
division of foe country. I -wfll not refia here to the problems raised by movements 
of population and influx of refugees on a scale wifoout paraEd in foe history of foe 
wodd, but wfll confine my remarks to foe economic problems facing foe new Govern- 
ment. As recently as foe beginning of this month, India’s Food and Agdculture 
Minister put formid foe following as his apology for foe chaodc state of aflaiis, 
pardcularly as far as food supply is concerned, in foe country. Addressing foe Go- 
verning Body of foe Indian Coundl of .^ticultural Researdb, he said as foUows; 

“As a result of partidon, foe country’s resources have been matedaBy 
cut do-wn. India has to maintain neady 8o% of foe total original popu- 
lation. For feeding it, however, she -was 1 ^ -with only about 65% of 
foe rice production. Another feature of partition is foe disproportionate 
area which has become dependent on foe uncertainties of monsoon. As 
against foe share of 80% of foe population India has been left wifo 
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"Ihis photograph of Pandit Nehru nas taken soon after his assumption of office 
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CONVICT TICKET 

This wooden ticket was worn by Jawaharlal Nehni 
dunng his first conviction for six months, zgai — 22 
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• oflly 66% of the original itiigated area, and, in regaid to wheat, with 
54% of the original imgated atea. The magnificent banages and ilami: 
and esEtensive urigation systems lie today in Palnstan, to give an assuted 
supply of wheat and rice and othet food ctops to- 20% of the popula- 
tion of undivided India which has remained with tlwt Dominion.” 

Sifflilariy, tegatding jute, the mills ate left with India, and taw jute which, owing 
to economic conditions m the world, has beeji figurativdy said to be worth its weight 
m gold, is left with Pakistan as surplus produce. While most of the cotton textile 
mills are in India, Pakistan has secured the regions producmg some of the best Indian 
cotton varieties. Per contra, it may be pointed out that Pakistan has to buy its doth 
from othet countries until it begms to manufacture its own dodi. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru must be recognized as having had some of the most 
formidable tasks in the world for a Prime Minister to cope with. It is a no mean 
achievement diat^ in spite of the problems which would have taxed an old established 
administration to the utmost, peace and security have been maintained m India and 
the prestige of India has been hdd high in the international world. Many difficult 
problems, both economic and psychological, have still got to be solved. One of 
the problems to be reckoned with is the mentahty of the people of India, vdio consider 
It difficult to overlook any errors of omission or commission made by the people 
in power, who, like others, are human beings. 

By education and training Pandit Nehru is emmendy fitted to be the leader 
of a Nation that has a great cultural heritage such as India. He had made the cause 
of Indian freedom his objective in life, and threw himself mto the fireedom fight 
very early m his career. A gifted youth of such attainments and sincenty of purpose 
nsturally attracted Mahatma Gandhi’s attention, and the relationship between the 
two drew closet and closet, till at last Pandit Nehru came to be recognized as the 
Mahatma’s pohtical heir^ and the one undisputed personality to hold the loyalty 
of the milhons in the country. 

A digression at this stage is called for. India is composed of peoples speaking 
diverse languages, with cultures di&nng widely from one another. During the time 
of the British occupation, the geographical umty of the country was maintained, but 
by a different sort of control. The most desperate need of India at presenii and may 
for long time to be, is a unifymg force that can hold together the country, and, after 
the loss of Mahatma Gandhi, Pandit Nehru, luckily fiir India, provides that unifying 
force. His transparent sincerity of purpose is beyond dispute, and his worst critics 
®dmit that all they seek is an amendment to some of his policies or the policies of 
his Government, rather than their replacement. This by itself is a tribute to him. 

With Mahatma Gandhi he shares the love ofthe common man, and wiffi Mahatma 

Gandhi he is at tunes described as a visionary. 

In the present context of a war-torn world and the great social and economic 
problems created as a result of the war, it is only natural that every Indian should 
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vrish all strength to Pandit Nehru on his sixtieth birthday, and many returns of the 
Happy Day to enable him to serve India vrifh devotion, integrity and. sense of duty 
all his ovan, for many years to come. 

March 5, 1949 - 




UFE OF SACRIFICB 
B. FATTABHI SlTAILUiATTA 

To be the fotemost man in one’s place is the natiual ambition of every person, 
and equally to be the foremost man in one’s profession. To be the foremost man 
in on^s province and one’s country is a natural development in the evolution of 
such legitimate ambition. But to be the foremost man in the vvorid is the rare 
privilege of a prophet here or a statesman there. Gandhi had this privilege 
in his day, and his name vnll continue to shine for centuries after his demise, while 
his ‘Successor” Jawaharlalji, whom he had nominated as such, fills his place worthily 
and well in the world’s afiairs today. To one who has watched his progress from 
stage to stage durmg thesfe thirty years — ever since he made his first appearance at 
the special session of the Congress m 1918, as a young Barrister-at-Law, dressed 
hi English style tap-a-pt, to the present ^y when, dad in immaculate white and m 
plain Mutddar, he factions as the Prime Minister of India, after having been elected 
to the Presidentship of the Indian National Congress four times — a unique honour 
in the annals of India — the processes of rise to high eminence seem but the logical 
and inevitable reward of a life of sacrifice coupled with hard work, of talent com- 
bined with opportunity, and of pode joined to service. As the Prime Minister is 
about to complete his sixty, he easily occupies the topmost place amongst the world’s 
statesmen, seated on the arch form^ by the Atlantic and the Pacific, with India as 
its keystone, wherefeom it will be his enviable duty to work for m a in tai n in g world’s 
PftW. 


Jmiipj I, 1543 





ONLY GEEAT INDIAN 
Haude Edib 

I fed honouied by the request of your Committee to contribute to the Com- 
memoration Volume. Unfortunatdy all that I knour about India bdongs to the 
Mahatma’s timRj and I know nothing defimte about the present situation. And 
all that I know about Jawaharlal Nehru is in Itistde India (chapter XXD^ p. 31-37, 
“Jawaharlal the Socialist Leader”). 

At the moment there is no l^er in Asia who has a greater responsibility and 
a more difihcult task in hand than your Prime Minister. And there is not the shght- 
est doubt he is the fittest and the ablest person to handle this vast responsibility 
and the most intricate problem from the internal or the external point of view. Though 
somewhat di&rent in certain aspects from our bdoved Mahatma, I believe him to 
be the only great Indian able to lay the foundations of One Indian Nation, regard- 
less of the difierences of faiths, classes or sects. 

India is (and should be) heir to a really great and significant future, with a 
t ellin g influence both on the ^t and the West Hence, whether it will be possible 
to knit It into a single nation or into a federal state it is up to the Indian Nation to 
dedde. The Mahatma’s martyrdom has awakened the deepest love and reverence 
for him, as well as a vital interest in India among the Turhsh public here. Personally 
I owe a great deal to India, for my visit to your country, the privilege to know the 
Mahatma, and to meet your people has been hke a finishing school for me, the like 
of which one cannot acquire ftom books. All of us hope and pray that, whatever 
the form, Jawaharlal Nehni will be able to reahse the high human ideal of the Mahatma 
m his life nme, and any information about the present situition and about his work 
will be most welcome. Nevertheless, I don’t dare begin the series of articles I should 
like to wnte in Turkish and the Turkish public expect, before having enough in- 
formation on the subject. 

March 12, 1949 



BETTER mSTORY AND BETTER ENGLISH 
Tom Wintsingham 

The inunediAte use of histoty is the undetstaiidmg it can give of today; the 
fitst question to ask of pages describing the past is : what light do ihey throw on the 
times we live in ? Here is one answer: “it is a stumg period of history, and it is 
good to be alive and to take one’s share in it, even though that share may consist 
of solitude in Debra Dun Gaol 1” Ihese words end one of the letters ^at make 
up Pandit Nehru’s Gltmpm of World Htsisry, letters written from the various prisons 
m which various Briti^ governments have kept him. 

It is a pity this book cannot be usefully compared with histones written by other 
Prime Ministers; the only book apparently comparable is, I thinlr, Guizot’s Histoire 
de Frtmeo, remtio i ms pehts lujants, and that cannot stand the comparison for a mo- 
ment; It is dull and conservative in spint and its provincialism well illustrates Nehru’s 
words; “history is one connected whole, and you cannot understand the history 
of any one country if you do not know what has happened in other parts of foe world.” 
Other French Prime Ministers have written histones; foe greatest reputation is that 
of Thiets. George Saintsbury, a gentle and conservative critic^ wrote of him that 
“all Thiers’ histoncal work is marked by extreme inaccuracy, by prejudice which 
passes foe limits of accidental unfairness.” Here agam comparison is impossible. 

Naturally there are inaccuracies m Nehru’s Ghmpsos; he had no hbraty m jail 
and could not check details. (There are so few slips that I have just spent an hour 
finding one trivial error of place or date or person, to put down here as an example 
of the sort of inaccuracy I mean; and have not found any thing more important 
than foe statement that Tom Paine wrote his Agt of ’Reason in a Pans jail; in foct 
Baine had fimshed half foe book before he was arrested; there are not many great 
books wholly written m prison). But of foe mote senous type of inaccuracy, 
pefoaps foe only setious type, wMch embodies prejudice, un&imess, Nehru’s book 
IS clean. He is much kinder than any Amencan historian to foe Bndsh who once 
ruled India— who in another age, one might write now, used to rule India. 
He is foe leader of a vast people’s movement who can admit, as in letter number 
i6i, foe divisions, foe distractions, even foe errors of that movement I have heard 
much of “pohtical self-ctiticasm” from members of another movement; but I have 
never met any appreciable amount of it in pant except in foe watings of Lenin and 
of Nehm. 

Brifish Prune Ministets — to continue the search for a standard of comparison 
— do not write histones. They apologise for their governments or their ancestors, 
or describe how, thanks to their leadership and the death of miltions, a world war 
was won Some do this with gusto; some like Lloyd George find that “to tell foe 
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stonj at all is like tepeatmg what was seen in a ni^tmate, and I shiank foi yeais 
ftom writing my 'lecord of the hoirifying detads.” (Prefece to his War Memoirs). 
Nehiu has also necessarily written of many wars— but in so much more civilised a 
fashion and spirit that again 1 find no way to a useful comparison, except perhaps 
in riie matter of style. Ways of writing can alrrays be balanced against each other, 
even across a worid’s width of difierence in attitude and meaning. 

Compare pages from two books on great events. One has the pomp of a 
Mogbal durbar; sentences move with the gross dignity of elephants; paragraphs ate 
marshalled armies, armies of old Emperors, with banners, with drums, with the 
pride and stir and tumult of the East. On the other page words move like a bar of 
musiq emphasis is in the pladng, the rhythm, the straightness of things seen or 
said, not in the piling of colour over these things; sentences and paragraphs are com- 
plete in themsdves, yet connected as predsdy to the flow of the language as in a 
sdentist^s account of his discoveries. It is indeed curious that die first page is 
written by Churchill, the second by Nehru. 

Others with more patience than myself migjht e^and this comparison. They 
could wade through the writings of Ramsay MacDonald (&om whose description 
of Ceylon I treasure a passage ten words long, seven of these words being adjectives), 
or of any British Prime Minister since Gladstone. Then let them analyse in tiie 
sdentific modem way, word by word, several of Nehm’s letten. They will find in 
Ndiru, far more than m tihe men of our House of Commons, use of the Hmiliar word 
rather than the fer-fetched; concrete words rather than abstract; single words instead 
of circumlocutions; short words instead of long. To prefer these is to keep the rules 
given on the first page of Fowler’s textbook. The Kin^s Es^isb, a masmrpWf that 
has notiling to change but its tide. No British Prime Minister of this century has 
had an regard for these rules, or for the more subtle virtues of the language. 

Indians will soon be releasing themselves &om the use of any Wign language. 
But if in the future some Indian children ate to learn English they will do well to 
insist that they are taught from these Glimpses rather than &om Macaulay or fr o m 
Gibbon. They will learn better history and better English. And they will leam of 
an attitude to humm progress and the hopes of men that is today’s, modem; with 
their help this attitude can be the future’s. Nehru has nothing of the dogmatic 
optimism of the last century that seems so patiietic and absurd to us now, the 
certainty that hi^ progress is inevitable. As he writes in his last letter : 

Our age is...an age of disillusion, of doubt and uncertainty and questioning. 
We no toi^ accept many of the ancient bdiefe and customs; we have no more 
fcth m th^ m Asia or in Europe or America. So we search for new ways...Some- 

times the m|ustice,theunhappiness,thebrutalityoftheworid oppress ns and 

our mmds, and we see no way out... And yet if we take such a dismal view we 
have not learnt aright the lesson of life or of history. For, history teaches us of 
growth md progress and of the possibility of an infinim advance for man.” 

It is this feith that makes Nehm a world statesman; all who have kept hope 
alive in the past few years feel that he belongs to them as wefl as to die nation that 
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has made him its Prime Minister. And how little we in Britain get of this feith fix)m 
those who lead us 1 

My last comparison shall be between three answers to the question with which 
I began: how should these times we live in be described ? I have given a sufficient 
part of Nehru’s answer, not only in the quotation just above this but in my first quo- 
tation finm him — “stirting times” 10 which “it is good to be alive." The two other 
answers to be quoted are from a book by the British Prime Munster who first jaded 
Nehm. 

When Bonar Law died, his successor spoke in the House of Commons of Bonar 
law’s “state of depression which never left him... What he regarded as the hope- 
less situation of Europe weighed upon him day and night. He said he could see 
no way through it, a^ he himself attributed his own illness to aimety caused by 
diat” 

That grim picture — one of the most powerful rulers of the world dying of 
despair— IS ftom Stanley Baldwin’s On Efig^d; other phrases m the same book show 
this next Prime Mlnist^s views of the times we live m : 

“The present are difficult times... They are difficult because times are bad. 
There is not a great deal of money about m this country.” 

Comparisons are odious, says the proverb; the polite and tnte phrase for them 
is “invidious comparisons.” That is why 1 must esplam the reason for these em- 
barrassing comparisons. I have made them in order to show deady not only a 
feeling but why that feeling exists. Some of us in Britain who have read these 
Gbmpses of Wwldiiistoty, the THsernty of ln£a, or Nehru’s Autehoffi^by, feel envious 
of India. And is it not easy to see why ? Our own past rulers taught despair and 
gieed. Out present leaders take a tepid pride in persuading ns to endure, without 
hope or aim great enough to stir us, some mconveruences. It is natural we should 
envy a nation led by a man aware of the whole world’s agony, past and present; yet 
inspired by its “possibility of infimtc advance.” Some of us, if we felt our tight 
equal to our need, would prefer to rlaim rather than to envy; would daim Ndiru 
as a worid’s leader rather than a nation’s. 

‘Tt is good to be alive and to take one’s share...” Yes, it is good to be alive 
when the goodness of hvmg, embodied m a man’s voice and acts, has power in the 
governing of men. 

^cb 7, 1943 



SAINTLY STEADFASTNESS 
Wni DtiEANt 

May 1 add a bdef -wotd of tdbute tt) Pandit Jatrabadal Ndim ? We admite 
his learning, his high motahty, his saintly steadfastness in the lifelong putsuit of 
a great aim; his patient but un^courageable labour for the liberation of his country; 
his loyal and e&ctive co-operation \nth Mahatma Gandhi in the most profound 
and spectacular achievement of this generation. We compliment free India on having 
such a man to lead her; we acclaim tiie wisdom with which the new nation has been 
guided through a difficult period of gestation; and we look forward to a brilliant 
new culture rising from such leadership and such struggles to the great heights 
of dvilmtion so often reached by India in the past 

Ftbmty 7, 1949 



IN THE FOOTSTEPS OF THE MASTER 
N. R. Maluki 

On Jammy zz last, Miss Mund Lestet, while speaking in the Y.W.CA., Nagput, 
on the message of Gandhiji, posed a question: “on whom does the mantle of !^pu 
M”, and significantly answend: “on no one m pattiailat— but on eveiy one of us”. 
The Wodd pmduces a Mastet once m nullenmums, and then sees to it that he is 
denied oi ignoted fbt long before tecogmoon. That a mastet follows in the hne of 
the Mastet has never happened. Gandhip is unique in that he was tecogmsed whiie 
hving, and has left a chosen few determined to follow him, however painfully and 
&ltetingly. Among them, I thmk. Pandit Jawahadalji is one of the foremost. 

Gandhi]! enunciated many truths as so many others have done m the past. 
His greatness lay less m enunciations but mote m die practical working out of those 
truths, with aU their imphcations, in a rapidly changin g world. They were not aca- 
demic truths, but practical truths. We must judge Jawahadalp by the same severe 
standard. 1 do not thmk he has ever enunciated great trudis, for I do not think 
he IS a profound thinker or philosopher. But he has courage, sincerity, hard-rock 
mtegtity, and a scientific mmd. For years he was known for his stauni loyalty to 
the Oingress, and even to Bapu. But who does not know that he, more often than 
not, agreed to diffisc from Bapu. It is only smce the mantle of power fell on his 
shoulders that he needed strength and found springs of mexhaustible energy m that 
great personality But it is only since his death that he has learnt to talk m tones 
that remind us of Bapu, and tnes to walk in his footsteps against all odds. My real 
respect for him was bom not when he sobbed over the nddled body of Gandhiji, 
and almost broke down at the evening broadcast. The mere thought of Bapu’s death 
brings tears to out eyes even now But I thmk that no one felt his absence so 
acutely and was so woebegone without him as Jawahailalp Yet, like a strong man, 
he has converted his woe mto strong action that his Master would have approved. 

For years India had been seethmg with the hidden fires of commnnalism. Ihese 
broke out mto a conflagration a year before Bapu’s death. And not even he was 
able to quench them. Who knows God m his inscrutable ways willed that his blood, 
and not his sweat or tears, should quench them? But the sweat, if not tears, of 
Jawahadalji has done the rest. There was a time when the highest amongst us fid- 
tered and were even way-laid. A mass mama had engulfed even our best mmds. 
At that time, it was Jav^adalji’s lucid mmd and fiim faith that dispelled the mists 
that blinded us. If a year after Bapu’s death we are retummg almost to normal 
with regard to Moslems and Pakistan, it is the achievement trf Jawahadalji more 
dian anyone Oise’s, not even excepting Rajaji. I, as a refugee, know how bitter 
sB of us fidt tovfarfs Jawaharlalji, and even now aU is not well with us. Gandhiji 

S 
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acMeved so much during his life but not Hindu-Moslem unity. It is left fbi 
Jawaharisdji to achieve amity, if not unity. 

The conttoversy about Hindi verm Hindustani is another bye-product of the 
EBndu-Moslem conflict. Gandhiji died showing us the right path, and he walked 
the right way without teaching the proper destination. His approach to the problem 
was one of wise compromise and mutual adjustment. This lost much of its signi- 
ficance after the birth of Pakistan and its aftermath. Jawaharialji is now trying to 
rlw^t the cobwebs of communal prejudices by taking the question of national language 
to a level of science and htetature. It is our good fortune that, almost alone 
among our leaders, his is a scientific and modem mind that looks to the future more 
than to the past And he does not bother about looking West even oftener than 
he looks East. He is also a literary person with artistic taste who writes well, and 
perhaps better in English than anytl^ else. He knows how languages grow by 
acceptance and not by rejection of that whith is assimilable. He knows that beauty, 
even literary beauty, cannot show well in any straight jacket, however indigenous. 
He will succeed, for he is taking the question of Hindi and Hindustani to the higher 
level of the needs of a national language. In this Gandhiji’s soul would find peace 
plus pleasure. 

We all know that Gandhiji was great because he came with a mission and died 
with faith in that mission. It was the achievement of Truth by non-violent means. 
His search for Truth was really a search for non-violent means for achieving objec- 
tives that appeared to him right or tme. The field for his eiqjeriments was originally 
the Tolstoi Farm in South Africa. When he died, that field had grown to be the whole 
of Lidia with all its various problems. Jawaharlalji’s destiny seems to be to take that 
mission to the warring nations of the worid and have the vrorld for the field of Bapu’s 
mission. He is our Foreign Minister, who is preparing for the role of a Foreign 
Missionary. The roh fits him well. He is handsome, educated in Cambridge, worid- 
travelled, scientific m outlook. Prime Minister of India — and wants to follow the 
Master in his mission of peace for all the peoples of the worid. Before indepen- 
dence, very often his visits to Abyssinia, Spain, China and other war-tom countries 
used to appear to us quixotic, and his pronouncements gratuitous. Even Bapu 
accepted them half-humouredly. It is now apparent that those were days of pre- 
paration for the Great Foreign Missionary. He has now both the requisite know- 
ledge and fiiith necessary for his high office. The speech that he nwHp on November 
3, 1948 before the U. N. General Assembly is a speech that reads like one of the best 
speeches made by Gandhiji before that hopeless Round Table Conference, only listened 
to with greater esteem and admiration. It put Jawaharlal in the warm of 

the best people of the world. Like a whiff of oxygen it seemed to dispel the miasma 
of an atomic age. The cease-fire in Kashmir, on the real initiative of Jawaharialji, 
was the implementation of that speech and put India on the map of the world. For 
once the U. N. O. seemed to succeed when it had failed badly in Berlin, Palestine 
and Indonesia. The U.N.O. enjoyed the ftuit, but it was Jawaharialji who had 
nurtured the tree. The calling of the All-Asia Lidonesian Conference at Delhi on 
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Januaiy lo put Asia on the map of the world, but it was Asia m response to the 
noble call of Nehru. All talk of India being leader of Asia is bunkum. It is India, 
independent, defending the independence of sister countries — ^in the ways of peace 
and non-co-operation carded out by the Great Master. “We meet m no spirit of 
hostility to any nation but m an endeavour to promote peace through the extension 
of &eedom... Therefore let us adhere to the nght means, with the conviction that 
ught means will inevitably lead to nght ends”. Are these words of an Indian ambi- 
tious of Asian leadership, dreaming m terms of contmental or global alliances and 
counter-alliances? These ate but words of a truly great and noble soul following 
m the footsteps of his Master. These are words of a Foreign Munster attemptmg 
to get realism mto sur-reahsm, who is the follower of the greatest practical idealist 
of the wodd. 

Is then Jawahadalji a Gandhute — a disciple of all the teaidiings of GandhijP 
Truly Gandhiji was and could be the only follower of Gandhi)i. Jawahadalp is 
not a Gandhute but one who loved Gandhiji and is begmning to have &ith in his 
teachings. Uptil now Jawaharlalji is not a Communist. He is hberal m thought 
without being a Liberal He is a democrat m tradition and past trainmg, who hates 
fascism of all forms, racial, communal or political. He is a socialist at heart without 
leading the Soaalist Patty Whatever else he is or he is not, he is a great Progressive 
with an alert mmd and warm heart. But he lacked one quahty of the great — he 
lacked faith. I dunk, smoe the death of Gandhiji, he is beginning to have some faith. 
And in that he is nearer to Gandhiji, now than ever before. One great dung that 
he seems to have imbibed in that faith is that “nght means only shall lead to right 
ends”. That great human hght is not extingmshed for Jawahadalji, if this great 
light of Truth is ht for him by the Master. Indieaweofthatpersonahtyand reverence 
for that Truth, let us pray that he may have strength to le^ not only India but the 
wodd m the path of peace and plenty. 

'Pehruaiy 8, 1949 




NEHRU’S SIGNIFICANCE FOR MANKIND 
Geel4id Heard 

“East is East and West is West and never the twain shall meet?’— that was 
the dictum of Imperiahsm. It was the modernised apology for the ancient Roman 
formula “Divide and Rule”. Nothing is more interesting to the student of History 
tVti the sudden disappearance of these aged divisions. And there is no more striking 
example of the end of Ocddentalism and Orientalism than the political emergence 
of India. Indeed, the feet is so remarkable, so unique, that if we ate not careful 
we may well fail to grasp its profound oi^inalify. For two reasons it is a mistake 
to say that History repeats. There is not only the economic advance, but there 
is also the psychological evolution. This double integrating process assures the 
uniqueness of each historical epoch. hfcKinder, in his important study, Dmo- 
cratte Ideah and Rm//^, brought out one aspect of this issue: the shape of the European 
nations (and hence Ae rigidity and limitation of thdr life) was set by the area over 
which a constabulary (the mounted force of a district ruler) could impose order and 
prevent invasion. Within the frontiers so set grew up the specific motes— the 
local answers to the Five Natural Moral Laws— as to Marriage, Property, Contracts, 
Permitted Force and Freedom of Thought. The tragedy of Europe and of this 
its particular sodal contribution, the notion of the nation, was that while its economy, 
from arms to engines, developed through constant invention, its psychology re- 
mained arrested, if not actually contiacting. The economy, the power of adminis- 
trative grasp (of production and distribution) grew: until the whole of Europe should, 
for effidency’s sake, have been one economic unit. The arrested sodal psychology, 
however, forbade this. Hence the European anarchy: each nation, eqmpped and 
armed to administer the whole area, competed with the test for the hegemony. But 
the headship could never be won, because always, owing to the psychological re- 
cessionalism, the only factor that could even temporarily combine a majority of the 
states was a league to prevent any one uniting them all. Nationalism has then proved 
one thing beyond a doubt. It is tragically plain that economic-administmtive ex- 
pansion (however mechani c ally possible and nutritionally necessary) will fell and result 
in anarchy if the psycho-social forces (on which social cohesion depends) ate against 
such expansion. When man has to choose between increased bread and diminished 
psycho-social value, he chooses the value rather than the bread. And in so doing 
he is not necessarily irrational. He is not blmdly choosing a liberty which is anarchy, 
against an effidency that would mean ordered plenty. Intuitively he knows that 
his present sodal unit is “viable”, because it can awake spontaneous loyalty, unco- 
erced service. While the giant State, however eEBdent “on paper”, is actually inefiS- 
dent because it has to waste its force in coetdon necessaiy to counteract its own 
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internal stosscs. But ifl Eutope, though each gionp knew this &ct about itself, none 
would allow it fteely to the othcts. Hence, the peoples that led the world in eco- 
nomic espansion are no longer expanding, they were exploded. Thougji it was 
dear that the very countnes with the highest standards of hbeity (e.g. Great Britain 
and Sweden and Norway; Holland and Belgium) were the very countnes 

diat fissured still further, nothing was done to understand this process. Physical 
expansion (ernfmnnc a nd armame nt mvendon) was pursued regardless of the arrested, 
and conttactmg (recessionalist) psyche. As always, the psyche won. But 

also, as always will be until the psyche is taught, it has only been able to show its 
strengdi by a veto and a defiance that has palled the common culture and economy 
down m rum on its head. ' 

This, then, is the lesson that India and the rest of the world must learn. 
Nationalism means “what we were bom”. But the nation, the social heredity also 
isboiUjhves, grows, and can die. In Sanskrit it is said tiiat even the Gods are mortal. 
In modern biology it is recogmsed that even species grow, grow up and grow old. 
The nation, the social heredity has in it two steams and they must grow and inter- 
weave m balanced reaprocation. The one is the people’s capacity to grow m undet- 
standmg their environment— resulting m an maease of economic power with the 
possibihty of admimstrative expansion. The other is the people’s capaaty to grow 
m themselves— resulting m meteased psycho-social power, and hence 

increased cohesive capaaty. It is on this second force tiiat the endurance of a nation 
depends. Otherwise nationahsm is no more than a temporary phase, between re- 
gionalism (the unstable area of a shifting clan) and imperialism (the attempt to swaUow 
the world.) Nations that dmg to the second, the psycho-soaal cohesive force, may 
lose the whole of their economy and yet survive indefinitely (as have the Jews). 
Nations that give their all to the other force often become mere historical memories 


(Assyria, Macedonia, the Tatars etc.). 

Every nation today must, then, think out anew its psychology. For to y, 
as much for nations as for mdividuals, a vast change of outlook is upon us m e 
ate all passmg fi»m an epoch obsessed with Economics, from an outlook which was 
certain that power over the environment was the one essential knowledge ( 
fore arms and mechanical equipment alone gave safety and plenty) to an age 
by Psychology, to an insight that detects that the final secret of out power^ so 
the source of our deepest danger lies hidden m ourselves. The nation, e soci 

heredity has till now been an un-thought-out notion. We took it for granted, 

assummg that it grew of itself, a naturally developmg power of huiiM ““ j 
As a matter of fact, the European nations are the shore hnes, the isolate , 
shrinking lakeareas left by the retreat of what was once a smgle ° ^ *,—,1 

When the barbarian overflow (that swamped the Hdleno-Roman ct . . 

abated and the barbarians themselves wished to advance their ci*u -a ' 
education, the cohesive idea was the notion of the Holy Ronm -.f 

of states held together in the sharing of a common dvilizatiOT by ep 

a common rehgon, law and language, and presided over by the twin rulership of 
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Saceidos and the Re^ that dual conttol which, as Dr. Ananda Coomaraswamy always 
ifiiliratp--! the acknowledged balance of the psydio<ohesive power and the eco- 
nomo^espansive force. It was only when that federalist idea of sharing a common 
civilization that men fdl back on le^onalism. The rise of nationalism (as 
we know it, the state that considers itself above international law), thou^ it accom- 
panied die rise of physical science, was not, alas, an equal advance in social psychology . 
On the contrary, instead of men becoming more scientific in their understanding of 
thdr sodal inter-human relationships, they actually became less so. Politically, the 
modem age was a retreat, not an advance— a confession of Mure, not a discovery of 
a new way for men to succeed together. Nationalism was no more than a dedara- 
fion of secession from civilization. It was die acknowledged bankruptcy of the 
educated mifuls and die New Learning to hold Western man together— to keep, 
in one uniting idea, in a single sense of soda! solidarity a single cultural area. 

But today die issue holds out a great hope, if we can only be really contempo- 
rary, if we can forge the nest link in the chain of man’s sodal development. Foi^ 
firsdy, we now see where we must work — on the supreme problem of psycho-social 
cohesion of unification by consent. The idea, the “creative word” whereby a nation 
is “oned”, that we must make manifest and no longer leave it vague and undefined, 
so that people desert to any casual fraud who tickles their ear and plays on their 
idle hope. The first great “Founding Fathers” of China understood this. They 
saw that it was the demonstrable power of a cultural pattern, a splendid and 
productive way of life, a way of life that balanced economic sM with psycho- 
logical insight— it was this that gave a nation not only the power to hold together 
but to commend itself to others. This prestige-power ("Te”) was a nation’s real 
embassy. India possesses an incomparable prestige in tiiis respect. The thought 
of no other people has gone so deep. None has gone farther, by its power of psy- 
chological insight^ to solve tiie problem of the individual and the community, by the 
perception that each person is bonded, through the deeper levels of his consciotis- 
ness, with that of his fellows. India has all the psychological knowledge whence 
a new practical social cohesive power can now be wrought, a new cement for society 
be produced. Secondly, the world-time is ripe for such a consttuction. hidia as 
a pohtical force, as a people free to show the creative pattern made by itself to manifest 
its nationhood, comes on the worid scene most appositdy. She can learn from past 
Mures, and her great psychological knowledge can and must save her from making 
the mistakes of the past nations. Her insight into human consdousness must save 
her from the fetal attempt to use physical force to achieve psychological cohesion. 
For a generation enquirers have perceived that psycho-sodology was our supreme 
need, our lack of it our instant danger. But only today have we begun to see how 
it might be achieved. The triumphs of sdence in controlling the outer worid seemed 
brought to a humiliating standstill when reaching the fcontier of the inner. Now we 
see that the main reason for our check and discouragement was our mistaken diag- 
nosis of man. If modem Nationalism was a retreat, modem Democracy was a mis- 
apprdiension. Nationalismhaving lost the idea of nations as constituents of a common 
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culture fell back, for emotional cohesion, on zenophobia, helped out by police 
coercion. Democracy, reactmg ftom this, but psychologically as ignorant, consider- 
ing men as no more than bodies, tried to bribe them with bodily rewards to remam 
within tibe State, lids is a misapprehension for which the Dictators have made 
us pay dearly. But we may learn out lesson. Modem anthropology shows that 
man is a group-beii^ before he is an individual. If you do not destroy his intuitive 
loyalty by coercion, if you will show him a cause for which he may live, you will not 
have to bother with secret poKce to tell you whether he is loyal. As, then, Nationa- 
hsm must move once again toward a Federahsm, round the idea of a common avih- 
zation, so Democracy must move on, grow on from the “atomistic” democracy that 
was pre-anthropological to that organic democracy, which will make every nation not 
a congeries of individuals seeking personal private rewards, and held by these and 
the nsk of punishments, but a midti-celled hving organism and harmonic creative 
field m which every cell finds its hfe, an Ecology, rising above and beyond and 
Economy. 

Qeariy, this is India’s opportunity. It is a country which is not only an epitome 
of the world, a land mevitably federal, embracing all cultures ftom almost the most 
primitive to the most advanced. It is a social heredity which has given more thought 
than any other to the mystery of consaousness and the power that mmd-training 
can have in linking up the now strangulated ego-consciousness with those large ranges 
of consciousness, now only known to our nunds as dim and confiicting loyalties. 
The future of mankind undoubtedly turns on tibe answer that India will give to this 
appeal of mankind. 

And the man that Eidia has chosen to lead her is himself an epitome. Descend- 
ed feom learned administrators; educated m the West just as the West crested to 
its M through its psychologic^ ignorance; hke a Moses returnmg to champion 
his own people; sufiering repeated imprisonment and loss for them; a scholar aware 
of the length and breadth ol mankind’s story; a statesman respondmg to the high 
vision and inflexible demand of a Mahatma, and patient of the varied bewilderment, 
delay and compromise of the vast tram, travail and trad of mankind: is there another 
so smted, so placed to lead the human race into its third great revolutionary phase, 
when the pohtical and economic revolutions have in turn exhausted themselves 
and the psycho-social revolution is now demanding birth? The process may be 
longer thm any of us can see. But we need not question that, when after-generations 
look back for encouragement to the outstanding figures of the Past, they will see 
beside the figure of the Mahatma Gandhi that of the heroic Nehru. 

26, 1949 



SPIEIT OF COMPROMISE 
MntZA lil. Ismail 

It gives me great pleasure to contribute to riiis Commemoration Volume, 
which is to be presented on his siatieth birthday to Mr. Jawabarlal Nehru. 

I cannot say that I know him intimately, but his life is an open book for all 
to read; nor is any sudi personal intimacy necessary to enable me to acknowledge 
the eminence that he has attained in the life of the country. 

Mr. Nehru stands out as one of riie great leaders of this age, and as one who 
loves Indian freedom with a passionate vehemence and intensity comparable only 
to his hatred of foreign rule. 'While his utter sincerity commands the admiration 
of aU, he is probably the most brilliant intellectual exponent of latter-day Indian 
Nationalism. Yet, somehow, one feels that in his skilful advocacy of the freedom 
of his country, it is freedom itself rather than Indian freedom that is always upper- 
most in his thoughts; nor has he made any secret of a belief that to him Indian free- 
dom IS but a stepping-stone to the freedom of Asia and, ultimately, to riie freedom 
of the whole world. This international-nationalism is one of the reasons for Mr. 
Nehru’s great popularity in foreign lands, notably in the United States of America. 

Recognising the compelling force of events, the Socialist President of the Indian 
National Congress, whose leanings were once avowedly Marxist, has to-day turned 
constitutionalist An idealist impatient of tyranny, Jawaharlal Nehru has an out- 
look that is widely humanistic, and while not concealing an aversion to sacerdotalism 
and to kingship, he is prepared, for the sake of political unity, to live at peace with 
both. 

To a politician this spint of compromise is a great asset; to a statesman it is 
a necessity, and Mr. Nehru possesses it in ample measure. Thus, while professing 
himself a sodalist, he could wait until India is ripe for socialism; while that 

Mahatma Gandhi was ideolo^caUy sometimes amaangly backward, he could still 
follow his leadership; and while condemning the lawyer’s mentahty of tViinMpg of 
freedom in terms of a paper constitution, he has appreciated tiiat constitutions must 
be written on paper unless they are to be written with human blood. Thus, the 
sponsor of the resolution which dedared the objective of the Tnftwf, people to be 
the establishment of one Sovereign Indian Republic; was able to the plan 
of the British Government for the creation of two Sovereign States. In the business 
of politics it is not abstract logic, but the logic of events which pres^s in the long 
run. Morally, the choice sometimes lies between theory and practice, and it may 
so happen that, knowing what is theoretically good, we may yet have to choose bet- 
ween imperfect alternatives. If therefore, it sometimes happens in these days, when 
every phase of life is in crisis, that we are led by events, instead of leading thwn, die 
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fault is not m ouisdvcs but m out stats. The dynamics of Histoiy may \rell be the 
decree of Fate. 

Today India is a free country. The battle has been won — a long and drawn- 
out batde, m which Mr. Nehru has fbu^t vahantly. A man of rare hterary gifts, 
he has brought a highly cultured mind and a broad outlook to the position of great 
responsibihty that he now holds. He doubtless realizes that you can only govern 
men by serving them. A great gendeman, smgularly free from conventions, of 
simple habits, generous and waim-hearted even to his adversaries, devoid of bigotry 
and rancour, proud, mtrepid, rebelhous; all this and more can truthfully be said of 
him. 

Three things have been pardcularly dear to his heart: the nphft of the common 
man, the umty of India, and the umty of Asia and the world Ihe first is an urgent 
and imperative task to be achieved in India. So far as the second is concerned, we 
must admit failure. The third remams a &r cry, despite the success of the Asian 
Relations Conference and the efibrts of the United Nations. May the new &eedom 
brmg tolerable conditions of hvelihood to the people of India. The prospect is 
bleak, but it is not hopeless. 

Would that It were possible to offer him test after a quarter of a century’s hard 
fighting, but the success that has been won is merely the end of a chapter in the history 
of Indian freedom. We are in a wodd of sudden bewildermg changes, there 
IS stmggle ahead, perhaps for us, a much harder struggle before India can fulfil her 
destiny m peace and umty and widespread prospeaty. In that struggle, it may be 
out destmy, as Shelly has said: 

"To suffer woes which Hope thinks infimte. 

To forgive wrongs darker than death or mght. 

To defy Power, which seems ommpotent. 

To love and bear; to hope till Hope creates; 

From its own wreck, the thing it contemplates. 

Neither to change, not falter, not repent. 

This, with thy glory. Titan, is to be. 

Good, great and joyous, beautiful and free. 

This IS alone Life, Joy, Empire and Victory. 

March 4, 1945 



GREAT aUZEN OF THE WORLD 

Edmond Pmvat 

Whea Bapu’s death was announced in Eaiope bj all the radio stations on the 
evening of January 30, 1948, one of our first thoughts was about Javraharlal Nehru 
losingabelovedfatherforthesecondtime. “How lonely he must feel 1 ” we thought 

Sorrows, jail, cares have been his lot, and now... this new blow just when he 
is shouldering the most colossal burden that human History can load a man with. 
We had not seen him since 1938. Ten years had passed and yet he seemed so near. 
We felt deeply for him and our common grief seemed to abolish space. 

Then we heard his voice on the ra^o, we read his speeches, we followed his 
activity and, gradually, we could see how he mastered this new sorrow and worked 
to ma^ Gandhi]i’s influence still greater than before. 

It is not often that the Prime Minister of a great country is so feithful to a spiri- 
tual message and applies it to his policy. With great modesty India’s present leader 
helps Gan^ji to win victories after Ms death, just as he hdped him while he was 
alive. 

And he does it in the name of wisdom and reason. To the sceptical western 
world he showed that what was for Gandhlji a matter of feith has become through 
experience a matter of fact. It would be reasonable for the world to abandon 4 e 
way of intrigues, hatred and violence to follow the path of truth, understanding 
and friendship. 

When Jawahatlal Nehru e^lains these things to the United Nations, or to die 
American Students in some ra^o-broadcast, he renders us an invaluable service. 
No one can accuse him of being a dreamer or even a mystic. He is one with our 
modem youth. He loob at realities in the face and has an objective pomt of view. 

With his cool reason he can best help the West to understand how mnrh m the 
right Gandhiji was. The English philosopher Locke once wrote a book on the 
reasonableness of Christianity. India’s first Prime Minister proves by gnmctWng 
much better than a book the reasonableness of Gandhiji’s teaching. Let him be 
thanked for it! 

Bapu once wrote in Young India that India may be proud to have such a 
noble and able son as Jawahatlal Nehru. We in the West feel grateful to Tn/ffa for 
this great citizen of the world. 

Yehmrj 4, 1949 



POUTICIAN AND PRIME MINISTER 

Ham Singh Gouk 

I know Pandit Jawahatlal Nehtn for over thirty yeais. On his tetum from 
Cambndge, I met him when he was a young pohtician and had made up his mind to 
follow politics m preference to law, m which he would have distingmshed himself 
if he had )omed the Bar, for which he returned duly qualified. I knew his fether 
Pandit Motilal Nehru for a period over twenty-five years from 1918, when I met 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru at Mussoone, where he was then making a short stay with 
his mother, wife and his sister and children. 

Pandit Motilal Ndiru was a distmguished member of the Bar, and I had the 
good fortune of appeatmg with and agamst him m several important cases both m 
the U.P. and Bengal. He was hims^ a lawyer first and a pohtician afterwards. 
When he joined the Legislative Assembly, I met him and was his colleague for a 
number of years. He was returned to the Assembly under the segis of the Swaraj 
Party formed under the late Deshbandhu Das. On his death Jawaharlalji came mto 
prommence, and was several times incarcerated for his political activities, which began 
as fiir back as 1918 when he was suspected of helping the Afghan Delegation then 
resident in the Savoy Hotel to carry on negotiations for the independence of Afghanis- 
tan. Jawaharlalji was suspected of helping them and was ordered to leave Mussoorie. 
He did so, and the only man who accompanied him to see him off was myself. 

After a long lapse of time, I met Jawaharlalji in his own house, Anani BhmDon at 
Allahabad, where I told him how my political views had developed, and he agreed 
with me on all the pomts I discussed with him Jawaharlalji was a Congressman 
and so was I, but in 1921 when Mahatma Gandhi ostracized all legislatures estabhshed 
under the Act of 1919 , 1 ventured to differ from Mahatmaji and jomed the Legislature 
to keep out the Jt-H^oers, who had got in because of the boycott of the Congress. 
Ihe L^islature of those days was very different to the Domimon Pariiament now. 
It was presided over by an ^ghshman who had been appointed for a penod of three 
I'ears, but continued to act for another year, after which Shri Vitthalbhai Patel was 
elected as the President of the Legislative Assembly for whom I canvassed and voted. 
His term of office was marked fay his independence and detached impartiality. After 
his death. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru emerged ftomthe prison and took his just place as 
the leader of pohncal India. He was the rightdiand man of Mahatma Gandhi, who 
nghtly selected him as the first Prime Minister of India. He has not only justified 
but adorned the office which he has held as the leader of free India both in the Parha- 
ment and outside of it. His colleague Satdar Vallabhbhai Patel has made a recora, 
and history will ever remember h<m as one who has umted the disunited India that 
tbe British left behmd rhpm in 1947. That work is well progressing and will unite 
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India, aeating in lie country a real homogeneity and solidarity without which no 
Government can exist. 

The communist party has adopted its natural course of force and ftaud in 
thwarting the established Government, but Nehmji is dealing with it firmly, adroitly, 
wisely and well. The first basic prmaple of the Indian Union is the estabhshment 
of a secular State freed from the trammels of rehgion and theocratic control. In 
this he has emulated the example of that wise and ever-to-be-remembered Kamal 
Pasha Ataturq, who recreated the Mushm Turkey into the secular Republic which 
is flounshing in the Middle East. Innumerable nationalities inhabit the Umted 
States, but they have eschewed religion ftom pohtics. The question that is at pre- 
sent engagmg the attention of India is one of national unity and solidarity. This 
can only be achieved by giving all communities the same measure of freedom, liberty 
and opportunity for self-improvement and advancement. The State is blind to 
communahsm, caste, creed, or the theocratic distractions of religion. Rehgion is 
the private concern of each man which he is free to enjoy it, but he cannot use it as 
a lever for gmding a pohtical State intended for the civil government of the country. 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru has taken long views on this subject, and his views have 
been universally acclaimed by the intelligentsia of this country and outside of it. Tlie 
holdmg of two conferences at Delhi to establish the freedom of all Asian countries 
has made the mark m the hfe of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru which will survive m 
history. 

The recent resolution of the House of Representatives of the U.S.A. removing 
all colour bar from their law of naturahzation is a step whidi owes its existence in- 
directly, though closely, to the Aslan Conference held and so successfully terminated 
at New Delhi. Jawaharlal Nehru has already become a world statesman and liis 
voice IS heard all over the globe, and it is not only respected but followed b e>-a ns f 
his voice IS only raised for the peace and good government of all countries. He is 
the champion of freedom and, as such, he holds a torch tiiat will glow and shed its 
hght through the darkest comers of the earth, as it has already started removing 
their gloom of poverty, subjection, slavery and hunger. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
has wisely proclaimed that India does not aspire to be the leader of Asia, but 
are not made. They ate recognized by the will of the people, and India has already 
started bemg recognized as the mtellectual mentor of not only Asia but even of the 
West. On his birthday I cannot but congratulate him on his umque and 

wish him a long life and a happier re^m freed fr»m the entanglements of communa- 
hsm and communism. 


March }, 1949 



OUTSTANDING IN LEADERSHIP 

William Ndnn 

The in-vitadon to make a coatdbudon to the Diamond Jubilee Volume m cele- 
btation of Pandit Nehru’s 6ist birdiday came to me as somethmg of a surprise, since, 
duimg the Parliament of 1931 to 1935, when the India Bill was passing through the 
House, my attitude was one of modest but persistent opposition, but it is signifi- 
cant in showing that India’s leaders are prepared broadmmdedly to acknowledge 
that there hves more fiuth m honest doubt than in the more or less casual acceptance 
of events. 

Most of the opposition to the India Bill was, in &ct, based upon a convicdon 
that die Bnush people, havmg acquired and accepted a trusteeship for India, could 
not honourably shufiSe off their responsibility with, perhaps, the suspicion of a sigh 
of rehef, and leave the few enhghtened leaders to cope, unaided, with the problems 
presented by the existence of great untutored masses on whom would fall the burden 
of carrying and managing a political system which is, after all, of alien ongm. 

Race, as race, did not effect the question. Some of us had, indeed, spent years 
m training Oriental people to take up their own responsibihdes and had worked 
naturally in close association with them, untroubled by any difficulties other than 
those adsmg from a diffinence in ttadmons and experience of Occidental methods 
We are concerned solely with a fear that we should betray a trust and be compelled 
to witlihold help m a time of extreme difficulty. It was, perhaps, natural enough 
that, m the heat of controversy, the charge should be made that we were actuated by 
racial arrogance and outmoded imperialism. 

India has opened a new chapter m her history In that long and varied course 
few men have had work of higher calhng than has fallen to the lot of Pandit Nehru. 
Throughout the long struggle to gain freedom from tutelage and acliieve actual in- 
dependence it has been his mission to translate the mysticism of Maliatma Gandhi mto 
the practical terms of everyday life, to inspire the movement with his own ideals 
and infuse it with his unflagging energy. It is the combination of spintnal aims with 
practicality in execution whi^ makes Pandit Nehru so outstandmg m leadership. 

The East has been the birthplace of the great spiritual forces of the world; 
and India, in pardcular, has been pre-eminent in recognismg that the things of the 
spirit transcend the physical in strength and value. It is this deep-rooted behef in 
the power of the mind to subdue and control materialism which makes the great 
contrast between India and the West, wffiere development has tended to more mainly 
upon a road where progress has been marked by tangible signs of material achieve- 
ment; and It is this, also, which presents India with her gravest problem to-day. Will 
her new path lead her more and mote towards the seductive fields of materia] pro- 
fit, or will she climb to the austere uplands of spiritual development? 

That is the problem which feces Pandit Nehru and his colleagues. It lies in 
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tibdt hands to assist in keeping thek people above fog and mist, in an atmosphete 
in which sight may never long be lost of the new Star of Hope in the Eastern sky, 
to gtiide them to a nobler way of life. If high resolve should weaken and fail they 
may wander blindly, fog-bound, and be swallowed up in the evil hordes which range 
the world, batthng lustfully for material lordship. 

India has held a special place in the minds and hearts of the British people. 
She has been a great field of enterprise, opmly of commerce and of practical admi- 
nistration, and, less pubUdy, in the rather shamefaced British way where ideals ate 
concerned, of the working out of ethical problems. Apart ftom the pride Britons 
have felt in the material tie between themselves and their Eastern sister there has 
been a spiritual connection, impossible to define, which has made India not just a 
place of temporary exile but a second home of infinite attraction, left bdund with re- 
gret and looked back upon with wistful longing. This affinity between East and 
West, none the less real because it has often been strained by human frailty and the 
natural opposition of ideas, is no acddent. It is due to the fact that the peoples of 
India, through centuries of conflict, have kept burning in their soul the hght of the 
spint and behef in the supreme value of things unseen, while the British people, 
in their less mystic way, have fought for tie r^e of file law and the estabhshment of 
tights of the common man, striving also, although less consdously, to attain a 
spiritual objective. 

In adopting the political, economic and sodal systems which the West brought 
to her, without full appredation of what it was supplanting, India has challenged many 
of the traditions of her own people. In particular, time is not so significantly short as 
in the West, nor so narrowly limited to the present. The span of a man’s life is not 
so all-important that it is necessary to tolerate hastily mdifierent building in n Her 
that the structure may gratify the eyes of the designer; and tangible results lose much 
of their value if they have been gamed at the cost of time to think, or even to 

It would be Ignorant presumption to suppose that this is not fully in Pandit 
Nehru’s mind, or that he is not consdous of the heaviness of his task, especially m 
blocking the road against the advance of the organised barbarism which threatens 
to sweep aaoss the world, pulpmg millions of individuals in its inernwhlp tnarhino 
hi a world dominated by a ruthless determination to achieve immsHi^tp nwtprial 
results, a world regimented and policed, where ftedy o&red service has no place and 
no honour, and where lust for power bums up prindples, there will be no opportunity 
for cultivation of the soul and no room for freedom-loving people to live their own 
liTCS as their consdences direct. A publidy owned and offidally administered con- 
sdence has no spiritual value. 

Pandit Nehru has undertaken high service and has followed his course with 
patience and unswerving purpose. His aim is to set India on tiie road to 
in her own right, and he knows that the height of a people is mpasniy^ by the depth 
of its soul. 

FebiMotji 20, 1949 



NEHRU AS HISTORIAN 
K, M. Panikkar 

It is pe]Iia|)s uafeit to desodbe Pandit Nehru’s Dismety of India as a history, and 
yet It is the first and perhaps the best interpretation of the history of the Indian people. 
Ever since India became conscious of her nationhood there was a growing demand 
fijt a history of India, which would not read like a telephone directory in the enu- 
meration of names, or hke a dull record of dynasties, but tiy and reconstruct the 
past in a way that would give us an idea of our heritage. Brought up on text books 
written by foreigners, whose one object would seem to have been to prove that there 
was no such thmg as “India” till the British, out of their generosity, created it for 
us, we had each to “discover India” for ourselves. Idonotthink it is an exaggeration 
to say that it was a spiritual adventure for each one to gam in any measure an under- 
staning of historical processes in India, and to evaluate the heritage which has come 
down to us through five thousand years of history. This led to some cunous and 
strange results. The orthodox thought of India in terms of the Vedic age. The 
Hindu nationalists generally re-created an India of their own imagination based on 
glones of the Gupta penod, while the Muslims’ vision of India hardly went beyond 
the days of Mafamood of Ghaani and equated Indian culture with the achievements 
of the Moghuls. 

Pandit Nehru, hke many others of his generation, was forced by the drcums- 
tances of our national resurgence to undert^te this adventurous pilgrimage, which 
enabled him to “discover India.” He made known to others what he had discovered, 
and the educated pubhc, groping in the dark and trying to understand its own hving 
past, realised in a flash that the India th^ were searchmg to find now lay unfolded 
before them in its main contours. 

The Dismuy of India is, therefore, something of a Pilgrim’s Progress in history. 
Its great value hes not so mudb in its ordered narrative, or the literary beauty of mmy 
of its passages, or even in the reactions of a modem mind with a rationahst Marxian 
background to the uneven developments of India’s social and pohtical hfe, but m riie 
perspective which it gives to the chaotic accumulation of facts which goes by the 
name of Indian history. For the first time we were enabled to catch a vision of Lidia 
through the ages — as it stmek one whose approach was not only with reverence, but 
also in a spirit of criticism, who was glad to see and appreciate what was good and 
of value, but also ready to denounce and to discard what was bad and of no value. 
The Dismay of India is, therefore, a personal record : it almost gives the impression 
of a scientist exploring an Aiadin’s cave: a strange thrill of unexpectedly coming 
across things which are beautiful, inspiring and valuable. It is this personal quahty 
which makes it mote than a history, and conveys to its readers the feeh'ng that they 
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ate diettiselves going those experiences and dfecovering India for them- 

selves. 

Even as a history in the limited and tedinical sense, the Discovery of India is 
an unusual performance. There is hardly any aspect of India’s hfe in the past that 
the Discovery does not touch; the development of her social organisation, no less 
than of her schools of philosophy; the continuing political background, no less than 
the development of arts, literature and civilisation; the process of growth and also of 
decay— in fact the strength and weakness of India as a whole. The dynastic stories 
and imperial triumphs fall very much into the background, though the periods of 
creative activity receive ample treatment. The artificial “ages and periods”, into 
which out foreign historians and, following them, out text-book writers had divided 
Indian history, find hardly any mention. The so-called division into Hindu, Mushm 
and 'Ri-h-irVi periods has done more to warp Indian historical thinking than any other 
cin glp Nehru as a historian has his eye firmly fixed on the common man and 
the evolution of his life in all its aspects. Thus, in dealing with ihe history of the 
last 150 years he is not concerned with the activities of fleeting Govemors-General, 
but mainly with the efiects of British rule. 

Perhaps the unique feature of the Discovery is its insistence on India’s inter- 
national contacts all through her history. Nehm’s vision of India is primarily in an 
Asian setting, as an integral part of an Asian civihsation, and the earlier sections 
Hwimg -with TnHia and Iran, India and China merge naturally and without effort mto 
the later leading with Kemal Pasha and nationalism in Asia. Infect, the 

Asian background of India’s life and civilisation and the inter-relationship of the 
different Asian cultures form a major theme in the narrative. The expansion of Indian 
culture m South-East Asia and in Sermdia, and the great contributions of Indian 
Buddhism to the hfe of China and the Fat Eastern countries are to Nehru the ex- 
pressions of this mtei-relationship of Asian civilisations, and this aspect of the 
Dtscoveiy is a feet of tremendous portent m Asia’s current history. Here we see 
the spirit behmd the orgamsation of Asian conferences and the championship of 
Asian freedom. What took Nehru to Chungkmg, and what led him to convene the 
lustoric Asian Conference of 1947, and what urges him on m his determination to 
champion the cause of Indonesia is the truth which has found noble expression in 
some of the most inspiring passages of the Discovery. 

Nehru makes no claim to historical research. He has proved once again that 
while research can provide historians with material, the quahties necessary to make 
history a source of mspiration, to convey to others the spirit of a nation’s story, are not 
the ones generally found in those who devote themselves to the study of meticulous 
details of some selected incident or period. It is not ihe pure researchers who have 
prndnred historical hterature of high value, but men of affeirs who have themselves 
played some part in the life of their country. Thucydides, Gibbon and Macaulay 
were not professors, or researchers who spent their hves , in hbraries and archives. 
Clarendon was an active partiapant in many of the events he described, and Paine 
was a pohtical leader of eminence. In feet, to give life to history, and to convey 
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to the leaders the spirit of historical evolution, it would seem that experience of pub- 
hc afeirs is in some degree essential. The material used by the historian has no doubt 
to come from what others have collected. In this matter he is hke an artist who 
knows die quahties of the pamts he uses and how to mix them, but does not lumsclf 
produce the paints or manufecture the canvas. Those who cnticise the Discmij 
as merely hterary wntmg based on materials accumulated by others and therefore 
not “original,” forget that originality m history is mainly in presentation, in bringing 
known fects into focus, and m discovering the underlymg relationships of what 
seem to be disconnected events. In this sense, the Dtseeveiy of India is a work of 
great onginahty, a history m the best sense of the word. 

To have written an mterpretation of Indian history is itself a major achieve- 
ment. To have infused into that interpretation a spirit of mtellectual adventure, 
the thrill of entering a new world, and to have conveyed, at the same time, a sense 
of hope and a vision of the future is more than what a mere historian could have 
done The Discamj of India may, therefore, be described legitimately as an event 
m Indian history. It is the future that is of importance to Nehru, The story of 
die past 5,000 years provides the preamble : a long and sustamed piece of wntmg 
IS the preamble he has written, but all the same a preamble. It is the future, the 
programme, that dommates. Is diat not the true view of history? No doubt, m 
the case of a avihsation, dead and buned, a narrative can be wholly of the past. But 
m the case of a hvmg nation the past, however glorious, however inspirmg, is but a 
preamble : it is the hving present, and the foture that matter. The following passage, 
perhaps one of the most beautiftJ in the whole book, brings out tins approadi to 
the past: 

"Every country and people m the East and the West has bad an mdividuality, 
a message, and has attempted to solve life’s problems m its own way. Greece is 
somethmg definite, superb in Its own way; so IS fodia,soisChina,so is Iran Ancient 
India and ancient Greece were different fitom each other, and yet they were akin, just 
as anaent India and anaent China had kinship in thought, m spite of great differences 
They all had the same broad, tolerant, pagan outlook, joy m life and m the surprising 
beauty and infimte vanety of nature, love of art, and the wisdom that comes from the 
accumulated experience of an old race. Each of them developed m accordance with 
Its racial gemus, influenced by its natural envuonment, and emphasised some one 
aspect of hfe more than others. This emphasis varied. The Greeks, as a race, may 
have hved more m the present, and found joy and harmony m the beauty they saw around 
them or which they themselves created. The Indians found this joy and harmony 
also in the present but, at the same time, their eyes were turned towards deeper know- 
ledgc, and their mmds trafficked with strange questiomng. The Qiinese, folly aware 
of these questions and their wisdom, avoided entanglement with them. In their 
different ways, each tried to express the fullness and beauty of life. Histoiy has 
shown that India and China had stronger foundations and greater staying power; 
they have thus fiir survived, though they have been badly shaken and have greatly 
deteriorated, and the future is obscure. Old Greece, for all its bnlliancc, had a short 
4 
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.l£e;itdid'iiotsurviv&exceptinitsspkadid achievements, its influence on succeeding 
cultures, and the memoiy of that ^ort bright day of abundant life. Perhaps because 
it \ras too much engrossed’in the ptesenvit became the past. 

“India is fat nearer in spirit and oudook to the old Greece tiian the nations of 
Europe are to&y, although &ey call themselves children of the Hellemc spirit. We 
are apt to forget this, because tue have inherited fixed concepts ■which prevent 
reasoned thought. India, it is said, is jehgious, philosophical, speculative, meta- 
physical, unconcerned vrith this ■world, and lost in dreams of the beyond and the 
hereafter. So -we are told, and perhaps those ■who tell us so ■would like India to re- 
main plunged in thought and entangled in speculation, so that they might possess 
this world and the fiiUness thereof, unhindered by these thinkers, and take their 
joy of It. Yes, India has been all this, but also much more than this. She has kno-wn 
the innocence and insouciance of childhood, the passion and abandon of youth, 
and the npe -wisdom of maturity that comes from long experience of pain and pleasure; 
and o-ver and over again she has renewed her childhood and youth and age. The 
tremendous inertia of age and size have weighed her do'wn, degrading custom and 
evil piactice have eaten into her, many a parasite has dung to her and sucked her 
blood, but bdiind all this lie the strength of ages and the subconscious -wisdom of 
an anaent race. For, we are -very old, and trackless centuries whisper in our ears; 
yet we have known how to regain our youth again, though the memory and flifamc 
of those past ages endure with us. 

‘Tt is not some secret doctnne and esoteric knowledge that has kept India 
■vital and going through these long ages, but a tender humanity, a varied and tolerant 
culture, and a deep understandmg of life and its mysterious -ways. Her abundant 
vitality flows out from age to age in her magnificent hteratute and art, though we 
have only a small part of this -with us, and much hes hidden still or has hpop destroy- 
ed by nature or man’s vandahsm. The Trimrti to the Elephanta caves mi glir 
well be the many-faced statue of India herself, powerful, with compelling eyes, full 
of deep knowledge and understanding, looking down upon us. The A)anta frescoes 
are fiiE of a tenderness and love of beauty and hfe, and yet always with a suspicion 
of something deeper, somediing beyond.” 

Here we have the essential qualities of Nehru as a historian, his 
his vision of India in a world setting, his idea of the past merging into the present 
and flowing on into an unfolded future, his command over fects, his im paripnrp ^th 
all who see only good and glorious things m India’s past, his fervent 
and his flaming hope. What moie do -we require in a great historian ? 

Martb 7, 1949 



GREETING FROM SWEDEN 
UixA Alm-Lindstrom 

When I was a young student on mj fiist visit to England, I met two !hidian 
pupils at the Sandhurst military college and they became my friends. These Indian 
boys were ardently interested in the freedom of Lidia and the iSght for this freedom, 
and I remember how we spent the evenings of their vacation, sitting before the coal- 
fire and discussmg the problems of India’s liberation. One of them (I hope he is 
still alive) presented me with the two volumes of the Indian Statutory Qimmission’s 
Report — ^Survey and Recommendations — and when I returned back to Sweden I 
read them carrfully and agitated then for India’s sake among Swedish univetsity- 
comraiies with all the enthusiasm of youth. It is now ao years ago. But I have 
never lost my mterest in Indian life and India’s future, and m my northern country, 
though on the opposite side of the globe, the understanding of India and sympathy 
for &e Indian hberation-movement have had a good soil among the young genera- 
tions. In this connection we heard, of course, the name of Fandit Jawaharlal Nehru, 
and we understood quite well his passion for self-government, because we ourselves 
could never think of a life without fteedom. 

Ithoug^tof all that again, when Imyself saw PanditNehru for the first time and 
hcaid him speak at the United Nations’ General Assembly m Paris last autumn, where I 
was present as one of the Swedish delegates, representing the Swedish women, and he 
spoke so fervently and sincerely about fteedom and peace. Many times before I had 
heard his sister, the Indian chief-delegate, speak, and had felt proud of her as the very 
clever woman sheis. I thought — andlhoj^Iamnght — that her position m the world’s 
pobtics is not only the result of a famous brother’s appreciation of the umque political 
genius she is endowed with, but an appreaation of women in general as co-workers 
in budding up a modem, social and ftee state. In Sweden the women always have 
bad a relatively free and respected status, and it is certainly one of the causes for the 
powerful social development of my country. We are now about 50 women in the 
Swedish Parliament, and in all pto&ssions — except m mihtaty and clerical ones — there 
arc women just as good citizens as the men. I think that it is one of the fundamental 
conditions of creating a real democracy, as it is now the new free India’s and Pandit 
Nehra’s great task to do. It is wonderful to fight for a hberation — ^I can imagine 
'^hich funds of endiusiasm and activity it can mobilize in a people — especially in us 
south longing for sdf-govemment and a future quite of its own But here is aiwa)’s 
a nsk for a felling off m this enthusiasm, when the labonous and practical daily work 
for creation of a new democratic society will begin — with good living-standards and 
justice for all citizens without any discrimination. Experiences from Sweden liaic 
Iwmt me how difficult it can be to win, not the fteedom but the real everyday 
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'ddnociacy fliat is to the fteedom. I hope, however, very much that your country 
will succeed in ihat, and I send my most hearty congratulations to India for having 
such men as Pandit Nehru at the head of its government. 


March lo, 19/19 



NEHRU THE WRITER 
Humatdn Kabib. 

The quaht7 of a water is ultimately the quahty of die man. The feet may 
escape our notice for baef periods, but m the end we are compelled to admit that 
an author must write himself into all his work. He may seek to escape from him- 
self, but after all his wanderings he must come back to the centre of his being He 
may try to be objective, but the objects are what he sees. His background, character 
and trainmg are puvate to him, and yet th^ determine the texture of his public world. 
In a word, however much he may try to suppress his personality, his efforts end only 
m expressing it. 

Tlus IS the mescapable law for all artists, but some seek, thougjh m vam, to get 
beyond it. Their efforts only succeed m creating a wall between their inner thought 
and Its outward expression. The result is lack of clarity, wluch, m the end, is always 
a manifestation of lack of smcerity. Sometimes, society forces such dissimulation 
on weak artists. Their work suffers from a loss of energy due to the incessant con- 
flict between an inner urge and the outer restramt imposed on it. 

The essential feet about Nehru as a writer is that he has never recognized such 
a battier. His outstanding characteristic as a man and hence as a writer is his utter 
smcerity. His expression is, therefore, transparent to his thought. For him, to think 
IS to feel and to feel is to act Such swiftness of response puzzles and at times irri- 
tates slower mmds. Baffled by his sharpness of reaction, some call him short-tem- 
pered, others imperious. They fail to see that it is neither short temper nor imperious- 
ness, but a manifestation of the artist m him. With the artist, experience and expres- 
sion ate simultaneous. To conceive is to concretize. 

Sincerity brings with it directness and strength. Tliese are the quahties which 
diaractcnze almost all Nehru’s writings. There is a force and simpliaty in Ins work 
whidr at first attracts and then retains the reader’s admiration. It also mdicatcs 
that there is no inner conflict or division m his mmd. Wliether it be an object of 
nature or an experience of man, it evokes in him a response charged with tiie foil 
strcngdi of his personahty. Mountams attract him, sunsets haunt his memory, 
beautiful words and acts enridr his life. He writes about them all with a dehcacy 
and power tiiat are the measure of the exquisite nature of his scnsibihty. 

Smcerity makes for integration of personahty. One finds a curious evidence 
of tlus in Nchm’s life history. Imprisonment is always a test of character, not so 
much for tlie physical suffering it mvolvcs as for die strain it imposes upon a man’s 
hilance of mmd. Shut off from normal activities and denied the opportunity of 
meeting his fellows, a man is thrown back upon the resources of his own character 
tmd will Forced inactivity imposes a tcrnblc strain, which is directly proportionate 
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to t&e'-ritality and eaa^ of the man. This explains why so many political leadeis 
sufifci a bieahdown of health, -if not of spirit, while in jail. Nehra, however, has 
gone thiongh his prison life almost nnscathed. This was possible only because 
of the integration of imagination and will in his personality. 'When the will had no 
outlet in movement and deed, imagination made the life of thought and emotion 


equally teal to him. 

It is again imagination which brought Ndiru into politics. Artists have been 
attracted to it through indignation or sympathy. In the common man indignation 
against existing wrongs is dulled with the passage of time. Ihe artist knows no 
such respite. Time and the growth of experience increase the intensity of his feelings, 
till they will no longer let him rest in the world of his imagination. S]rmpathy with 
suffering leads to the same result. He can no longer remain in the shell of his per- 
sonality, but must, whether he likes it or not, march out to take his place on the battle 
front. The artist in him, however, cannot be suppressed. His struggles show 
an imaginative quality tiiat distinguishes him from the primarily practical man . 
The man of afisiirs may compromise with misery and inequity, but not so tiie artist 
in public life. 

The difference between tiie ima^ative and the practical approach to politics 
is seen even in the distribution of sympathy of the two types. The practic^ man 
is concerned only with what immediately concerns him. This is a characteristic 
he shares with the average man. Everywhere, and mote especially in India, he is 
turdeacdwithtiieweightofhisowncaiesand sorrows. After meeting the demands 
of bis own life, he has httle energy left to enter into the sorrows and joys of others. 
He can at best feel a passing sympathy for the sufferings of men and women he has 
not seen. With an artist it is diferent. The sorrows of imagination are as vivid 
as the sorrows experienced in one’s own person. He reacts to them as sharply as 
to the suffering he directly sees. It is the artist’s sensitiveness to suffering and pain 
that makes Nehru respond to reports of human misery with an intensity that nfrpn 
baffles his countrymen. They try to find an explanation by labelling him an inter- 
nationahst. The simple trutii, however, is that his approach to all problems of suffer- 
ing is that of a humanist. 

An artist’s sensitiveness distinguishes all Nehru’s political acts and mtpranrpg 
as well. Artists are proverbially shy and self-centred, and yet, by a curious law of 
psychological compensation, they love to display their thoughts and emotions before 
the world. Th^ are generally content to express in line, colour or words their 
reactions to the stimuh of the outer worid. In some tare pg s p s , however, the re- 
action is so strong that expression alone does not satisfy tVipm They seekto wn»-r 
the arena of public life and change the environment which provokes rticm The 
artist IS then merged in the political fighter, but even in the midst of strife and struggle 
the mantle of the artist elmgs to him. History has rarely brought upon the stage 
a mote perfect specimen of the artist in public life than Nehru. 

Acute aesthetic sensibihty and a broad interest in the afiaits of man have been 
dehcately balanced in all Nehm’s writings. His eariiest work. Letters from A T other 
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fo bis Das^bter, is ostensibly a stoty of the formation anJ growth of tlic world. The 
accounts of geology and biology are, howevei, mtetspersed with touclies of personal 
feeling. The large movement of planetary life becomes m Ins hands something 
immediately related to our personal hopes and fears. The sorrows and joys of our 
life become in then turn integrated in the larger life of die umvetse and attain a per- 
manence beyond the mutations of tune. The oscillation between the reactions of 
the mdividual and the processes of the universe never ends. This is further evidence, 
if evidence be necessaiy, of the mtegration of personahty which is the souice of 
Nehru’s abounding vitahty 

Glimpses of Wot Id Hssteij and, its sequel, Dtseovety oj It, dia show the same 
concern widi the mdividual and the woild. Glwipses of Wot Id Hssiotj pamts the 
affairs of man on a broad canvas. The strokes are firm and sweeping. Ihe pageant 
of ages hves before our eyes m a few bold touches. The wntei himself is, however, 
always thcie, and the panorama of the world is bis panoiama. Not only so, but 
widi a im.ve/e that is disaiming, Nehru stops m ihe midst of the most excitmg of 
human adventures to tell us of his peisonal fcehngs, or, perhaps, of the blossommg of 
a single flower in the courtyard of his jail. All art is, in a sense, abstiaction; it is 
reahty murored m the frame of a personality. In Nehru's wntmgs, an additional frame 
IS often supphed by the limitations of his prison life. The mirror, however, is 
always die untarnished personahty of an artist, whose spint confinement cannot 
quell. 

This quahtf of fosing the personal with the universal is evident also in Iiis 
Discmij of India. The work is m feet as much a discoveiy of Nehru as a discovery 
of India. There is of course no contradiction between the two. The life of every 
individual is a focus m which the hfe of the entire umverse is reflected. In the case 
of the ordinary man, this perception is unconscious and bhnd. With an artist the 
jictccption is a consaous endeavour that gives meanmg and purpose to all lus work. 
T. S. Elhot has pomted out that any genume work of art is not only mfluenced by 
all previous works of art, but m its own turn modifies them. The temporal law 
where effect succeeds cause thus seems to be violated m the world of art. Reflection 
will show diat the paradox m Elhot’s satement is only apparent. The work of art 
has Its bemg in the mind of man Our expenence of a new work of art is conditioned 
by all tliat we have experienced before. Once experienced, it however becomes 
an element in our bemg, and must mfluence our feeling for even old values Per- 
ception of a new work of art, therefore, alters our appreciation of all previous works 
of art Neliru’s Dtseovety of India, dierefore, discovers at the same time die fescinating 
world of experience that is Nclitu This also ciqilains why the book has bad such 
immediate and umvcrsal .appeal. 

It is, howct'cr, lus Atriobwgraply that marks Nehru’s liighcst achievement in the 
field of letters. At once lyrical and epic, it displays his manifold qualities as a writer 
and a man. The story of his own life is fused m the stoi)' of the nation and its struggle 
for freedom and hberty. The poignanc}’ of die birth-pangs of a nation is maichcd 
b} the poignancy of personal sorrow that broods over its pages. Sincerity, directness 
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aid vigour acre in evidence on every page. But^ what is more, there is a delicacy 
c)f frpling that verges on the limits of the inefiable. His handling of masses of Hcts 
has never been surer, nor his judgment of men and issues more objective. And 
yet the whole work is instinct with a searching of the spirit and a sense of quest. 
It is this spirit of questing which marks the artist fimm the prophet, priest or king. 

As a story of India’s national struggle, die Anfobiographj is unsurpassed; as 
a sympathetic study into the characters of some of tiie men and women who shaped 
India’s destiny in those fetefiil days, it has no equal. The character of his fatiier. 
Pandit Motilal Ndiru, dominates he whole account so that he son’s Antobioffaphy 
is at he same time , the biography of he &her. The massive intellect and mas- 
culinity of he feher is, wihout set purpose or conscious endeavour, conttasted 
to he eager and emotional quality of he son. A feeling for he drama of life is 
matched by he sense of impending events and a deep insight into the motives of man. 
Nehru’s feeling for Gandhiji is known all over he world, but in his Atitohioff^ty 
Nhru has put even he Mahatma under he microscope. His analysis of his relations 
wih the Mahatma is one of he most illuminating psychological studies that we find 
in modem political literature. 

The power of searching analysis into he mind of man tends to make an auhor 
introspective. The feeling for he broad movements of history encourages, on 
he oher hand, an attitude of objectivily. It is only a combination of he two that 
makes a truly great writer. The evidence of that combination in his Auttbioff-apby 
makes us at times regret hat in gaining a great political leader Inha has perhaps 
lost a writer who could have been greater still. 

Greatness in any sphere has in it an elemait of paradox. It is he combination 
of contraries that gives richness and complexity to genius. It is, herefore, not sur- 
prising that he sweep of Nehru’s vision should be ht up by occasions of exquisite 
beauty. His sensitiveness to he change of seasons and he variations in light and 
colour, his deep joy in he sport of diminutive life, his awareness of he moods of 
evening and dawn — all bespeak he lyric temper of his mind. The sensitive winged 
and vital words in which he has fiishioned he record of his impressions proclaim an 
artist of rare quality. 

"Ihere is at he same time in all his writings a balance and sobriety that is charac- 
teristic of he scientific temper. Nehru has always struggled to bring into his study 
of men and afeiis he impersonal and objective attitude of Science. His attempt 
to see he ohM side of he shield at one time led his critics to describe him as he 
Hamlet of Inhan politics. Whatever he consequence on his pubhc activities, his 
searching, critical and questing spirit has given to his wnting a breadh of vision 
and sanity that distinguishes the essential man of Science. 

With he Atitebiograpby Nehru has established for himself a permanent position 
in he world of letters. It egresses he m a nif old aspects of his rich personality, 
more adeqmtely han peihaps anything else he has done. Wih he artist’s sensitive- 
ness to pain, he combines he filter’s indignation against wrong. Boh aspects 
of his personality have full and satisfying egression in he A«tobwffapby. His 
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flaming woids bung cheer to depressed mmds. His voice tings through die 
darkness and brings a ray of hope to those who are in despair. His exquisite ex- 
pression of the fleeting and evanescent feelmgs of the heart evokes a response in 
ail sensitive minds. His passionate insistence on judgmg things rationally gives 
to his wntmg a quahty of understanding chauty. 

The transience of time and the inevitability of decay fill us widi a sense of die 
tiagedy of all bemg. No sensitive sou] can escape diat feehng, but the heroic spirit 
seeks to transcend sorrow and despair by its insistence on die digmty of man The 
great writer is he who has walked m the valley of the shadow of dcadi but never 
forgotten the shinmg peaks that he beyond. Nehru invokes m us an awaieness of 
values that demand the quahties of fortitude, courage and endurance m the face of 
suflermg and death His writings and his acts aie full of this sense of human dignity. 
It IS his reverence for man that makes him not only a champion but also a bard of 
oppressed liumamty. 

17, 1949 



NEHRU AND THE iUDDLE WAY 
Stdart Chase 


In 1931 1 -wiote a book calkd A Nem Deal, befoie Mr. Roosevelt employed 
the term. I said in the book that there were three economic toads whidi mankind 
migjit take in the years ahead: the road to the left; the road to the right; and the middle 
road. I said that I hoped America, thm struggling in an apparently bottomless 
depression, would take the last, for if she followed either of the others her democracy 
might be lost. 

Now in 1949, eighteen years later, ihis still seems the choice. Mr. Roosevelt 
did take the middle road— and Mr. Truman is pressing along it as best he can. Marquis 
Childs, in a fiimous book, showed how Swrfen has been successfully following this 
path for many years, and it has brought her the highest standard of living in Europe. 
Britain has followed it in a general way, and Australia and New 

But Mussolini and Hider led Italy and Germany down the toad to the ri ght, 
where they met Japan and her war-lords. Meanwhile Russia, starting with T^nin 
m 1918, has gone far along the road to the left. Other nations are now joining her— 
though not always willingly. 

The military defeat of the fesast states in World War II seemed to narrow 
the choice to the left and the middle. But reactionaries are still waiting hopefully, 
and we must not forget Franco in Spain and Peron in Argentina, nor must we forget 
Geneml DeGaulle. The road to the ri^t has not unfortunately been peimanendy 

onflTiHnnM ' * ^ 


It IS p^ps too ^y to predict with any confidence which way manhind will 
go di^g the rest of the twentieth century. But for those of us who support the 
mid^ way it b irost encouraging to note the rise of a new champion in Asia. The 

M Minister 

of Free fod^. FTm world knows that the pattern set in Asia may be more important 

than pattern of Europe or of the Americas. More than half mankind Uve^ there 
At • ^ f “ heartening to know that Prime 

prove to be foe force which swings foe whole world m that direction. E is foe only 
dire^on which can take us, all two bfflion of us, to that One World tiitme^ of 
good ^ are dmaming about and working for. It is foe only road wh^ tolSice 
and ^derstanding can nse superior to pr^dice and dogma. PteiujrtSSoe 
and dogma are poor foundations on which to build a ^d vorLnment 

But cries foes^ticdon. you £ 7 Sr 4 ostibl.^ 

SlSer ^ ^ ^cy haunt foe air 

wherever men breathe. Ihey say we must find foe road to One World, and that 
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there is not much time They say we are now in the fifiii year of the atomic age, 
and we must hurry. 

What IS the middle toad? The countries west of die iron curtam arc bcginmng 
to give It a new name, “The Third Force.” What ate die major rhamripnc ^i a of 
dus force or this road? I will try to give a prehminary definition. It is shaped by 
one brought up in the culture of the West. Students from anodicr culture might 
shape It somewhat differendy, but I think we would agree on the mam outlines. 

A society whidi travels along the middle way will seek to preserve: 

I. A strong govemmenti prepared to act swifdy m emergencies. 

a But a government responsible so for as possible to the people. The people 
shall appoint it, and if they do not hke it, the people shall depose it, by 
proper consdtutional methods. 

3 Certam freedoms must be guaranteed as well as free elections. They 
include ficeedom to choose one’s job, freedom to choose one’s goods, fice 
speech, free press, freedom of worship, freedom of person and free trial. 
If one or more of these fceedoms ate not in the culture, the society will 
seek to brmg them m. 

4 . The society will follow the general prmciple of “men first, money and 

property second”; its primary care being die well-bemg, security and happi- 
ness of Its members — all of them The term now used for this is the "wel- 

fare state.” Such a state does not revile the rich, it only holds firmly to 
die idea that the nch must not block' the furdiermg of adequate economic 
sccuuty to all. Such a state welcomes and protects private businessmen, 
so long as they are producing goods'and services the pubhc needs, at prices 
the public can afford to pay. Sweden is an excellent example. 

5. The middle road soaety is a pragmatic society in the economic sense. It 
beheves m domg somethmg about services or institutions wluch arc break- 
ing down, but does not beheve in changmg institutions suddenly for ideo- 
logical reasons. It does not believe in hurtmg and pciplexing people 
for ideological reasons. Such a society will not hesitate to nationalize 
an essential mdustry wliich private capital can no longer operate, but it 
docs not nationalize industncs purely for the sake of nationalizing them. 
The question is not “what did Marx say to do?”, but rather “what shall 
we do about these coal mines?”, or “what shall we do about these sick 
cluldrcn without proper medical care?” 

6 . Fmally, the society which follows the middle way respects scientists and 
the scientific method It would never be guilty of the purges of sacntists 

which the Russian government has mccntly carried out in 194S It is well 
aware that the scientific method apphed to the study of human relations maj 
be the last, best hope to keep tlw atomic age from runmng amuck Further- 
more, the culture concept, as develojicd by the anthropologists, is perhaps 
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the mightiest lever eyer devised for enabling the different peoples of the 
world to understand one another, and work together for One World. 

This, or something hke it, is the middle road. It is a broad load, a good toad. 
I hope that Jawaharlal Nehru can contmue to lead us along this toad. With- 
out leaders we shall be lost. And we must have strong, wise leaders, able to hold 
their own against those men on horseback who flounsh their swords, and call so 
loudly on the tight and on the left. 

March 15, 1949 



SYMBOL OF PEACE AND PROGRESS 
Sheikh Mohahmad Abdullah 

Pandit Nehru’s achievement consists in the integration of die Indian struggle 
for independence into a united and successful upsurge against foicign domination. 
The Indian National Movement has evolved through definite stages of an incicas- 
ing measure of concretisation of its economic and pohtical programme, as well as 
of increase in its volume. Pandit Nehru has contributed m a distinct and prominent 
way to the sliapmg of such programmes. Before and after he strode into the Indian 
politicalatena,peopleinmanypattsof die country were fighting local freedom batdes 
wluch were operationally unrelated to the broad nadonal movement in the country, 
for instance, in some of the States, or die N -W. F. P. It is his dsmamic personality 
which is responsible for channehsmg all these streams into a stormy torrent which 
swept away a mighty empire. 

To start with, the national movement was confined to die so-caUed British 
India. The great mass of humanity inliabitmg Indian India had yet not been awa- 
kened to sufficient militancy to be able to play an efiective role in the liberadon of 
die country. The people in the States continued to groan under the weight of sla- 
very. The Princely Order was the greatest ally of the British in India. No struggle 
against alien rule could succeed widiout the reduction of this stronghold of Im- 
perialism. Widi a profound insight into the future, Pandit Nehru was among the 
first to reahse that to achieve national ideals it was essential to organise the State’s 
people, to weld the rising, isolated movements in die States mto one political framc- 
woik, on one platform and a united programme of action. 

Such an orgamsadon had ncccssauly got to be separated from the Indian 
National Congress, because the pioblcn's facmg the people in the States were 
dillctcnt in many respects from the problems of die people in British India. The 
conditions prevalent in the States 1103:0 different — Panditji had the opportunity of 
evpcricncmg diem when he was arbitrarily detained by tl'.c Nabha State authorities. 
Tlic situation there was compheated by tie fact diat the fight against foreign rule 
involved die priority of liquidating unhampered die autocratic power wielded h) 
the princes. Hence, die need for States People’s Conference whicli was to lead the 
att'ick against die Prmccly Order. Panditji was the guiding source of inspiration 
in forging the States People’s Conference. 

In our own State, die expression of gncvanccs on the part of the people was 
confined to presenting of appeals to die Prince before ipaj. The jear 1925, for 
die lint umo in histor)', saw the people mvohxd m an org.'’niscd political campaign: 
■hi Stui-ovncd Silk Factorj' \torkcr> struck work d(.m'’nding more education and 
h..lur w,igcs. However, die large mass oi people remained unmoved B) 195 
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Bie imrest had become unlvetsal. The 'causes operating were the same as those 
■■which cohninated in the Qvil Disobedience Movement in India. The peasant could 
no longer tolerate the gruelling conditions of poverty and starvation; there -was mass 
unemployment in .the country. The only solution ■was the abolition of the old order. 
The -whole of the State -was shaken by a colossal political earthquake. The tiller 
demanded his right to the fcuit of his labour; the right to employment and die right 
to a popular share in die administration were insisted upon. 

One of the -weaknesses of the movement was that it was isolated. There were 
people who slandered it as being communal in import and purpose. It goes to the 
undying credit of Pandit Nehru that he stood up to defend the movement against 
slanders. He characterised it as an expression of the progressive -will of the Kash- 
miris to dirow away the yoke of autocracy and foreign rule. It is he who -was res- 
ponsible for ushering in our movement into the fold of States People’s Qinference. 

likewise the rok of Pandit Nehru with regard to the jBsedom movement of 
the Pathans is significant. Living on a strategicaUy the most important and the 
most -vulnerable of India’s Aontiers, the Pathans have ever refused to submit to any 
of India’s conquerors, from Alexander to the British. The British tried to rule diem 
through ruthless use of force, by bribery, and by fomenting mutual feuds. The 
Khan brothers united the Pathans as one people, and led them against the common 
enemy, suffering untold hardships and sacrifices. In their bitter stmggle what they 
needed most was allies. People who were posing as the guardians of the claims 
of Mussahnans of India refused to show them any quarter. Pandit Ndiru embraced 
them -with welcoming arms and was instrumental in getting die Khtidai Kiiilmafgers^- 
hnked up -with Indian National Congress. 

Pandit Nehm has been a fighter not only for national fiteedom. His acti- 
vities have had a vaster canvas. He has all along fought for the liberation of aU the 
oppressed peoples of the world. Endowed -widi a historical perspective, he knew 
that national freedom and international progress are intediuked. There are two 
contending camps in the wodd— die camp of progress and the camp of reaction, 
the camp of democracy and die camp of t yranny . The victory of freedom and demo- 
cracy depends on unity -within the camp of progress. Any reverse to progress in 
one country would result in a weakening of its forces in others. That explains why 
his heart -wept when the Naas trampled under die beautiful squares of Vienna; that 
is why he -was so keenly mterested in the issue of the Spanish Ci-ril Wat. His sup- 
port for the Arabs of Palestine was unstinted. His one recent concern is the Dutch 
aggression against Indonesian deedom. The loudest in protest against injus- 
tice and tyranny, he is the Shelley of our times, witii the added capadly of being able 
to translate his ideals into action. 

This con^iarison is not un&ir to Shelley, for Panditji is a poet at heart Pos- 
sessed of a refined sensibility and a catholic intellect, he has all die ingredients in 
his personality which constitute a poet. The urgent problems of poverty and 

‘ Servants of god, the name given to the followers of Khan Abdul Gha&r Khan. (£dr.) • 
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Ignorance of his people forced him to dedicate Ins entire faculties and energy to the 
stress and storm of pohtics. But whenever he could get opporfuiutics to recollect 
emotion m tranquillity i e., in the cloistered solitude of a prison cell, he poured forth 
lyrics in prose, whidi his wntings are. 

I have known Panditji intimately since over a decade now. He has been 
to me not only a comrade-in-arms, but also a friend, philosopher and guide. He 
has always regarded me with deep afiiection, end his love has flown abundantly to 
tlie people of Jammu and Kashmir to whose rescue he always came in moments of 
crisis. During “Quit Kashmir” days, wlien we were engaged in a last ditch battle 
agamst autocracy, he arrived post-haste m Kashmir and did all he could to steer 
ns successfully through during a sorely trying period 

Pandit Ncliru rose to magnificent hermits of personahty during the communal 
disturbance m the Punjab and Delhi. In a frenaied world, when man had ceased 
to be human, when civihsation was carried to tlie primitive period, 'when crime had 
ceased to be a crime, when killing and rape were regarded as patriotic acts, Nehru, 
along with Gandhiji, stood firm as a rock in a turbulent ocean, emanating the light 
of love, peace and fellow-feelmg. And it is his stand tliat has finally been vindicated. 
He has been able to establish that the path of progress lies nn the direction of com- 
munal concord, towards the settmg up of a non-communal, secular State. 

In the world today, torn as it is by bitter strife. Pandit Nehru emerges as a 
glorious symbol of peace and progress. Hiere are forces which are driving the 
world in the direction of a devastating conflagration, although it has not yet recover- 
ed from the ravages of the last great war. Tlie forces of aggression am polarising 
in twx) camps, a clash between whidi will mean the destruction of mankind A 
race for armament has already started, and we know from past experience where 
this race leads to. The need of die moment is the marshalbng of all forees of peace, 
to abohsh war as a method of international .arbitration. The single biggest firctor 
Mhich can turn die balance in fcvour of pc.acc is Pandit Nehru. 

Apiil 6, ic)4<) 




INDIA’S MAN OF DESTINY 
R. G. CiVEii 

The history of human leadership has been magnificently eniidied by the life 
of Pandit Jawahadal Nehra. Upon no leader has fate ever placed heavier burdens 
or greater tesponsibilitiesj and India rras fortunate, indeed, that at her great rupment 
in history, she should have had ready— trained and tested in her long struggle for 
frpwlnm and independence— such a great Indian as Pandit Ndnru to become the 
first Prime of Free India. Not only vras India fortunate, but free men 

throughout the vodd should rqoice that at die head of a new, free India, there stands 
today a man who has devoted his life to the greatest cause of all— the freedom of 
the human spidt 

Unquestionably, there is coming into being a new age in Asia, and everything 
points to the fiict that it is ktgdy India which will shape the destiny of diat age. R 
thatistrue— asithinkitis— thenincfia’sleaderatthedawnofhetnewlifeis a vitally 
important person whose influence will be felt not only by millions in India, but by 
many more outside her borders. 

It has always seemed to me that KipHng’s 

‘■East is East and West is West, 

And never the twain shall meed’ 

has nevei been true, and must never, under any circumstances, be allowed to be- 
come a justified truth; actuafly, East and West have been (meeting and mingling since 
the dawn of recorded histoty. 

The very foundations of out Western civilization readied us feom the Orient; 
and the eady history of human trade diows that India, paiticnlarly, was advanced 
in industrj-, and exported her technical and artistic products all over the world long 
before we of the West had devdoped any industrialization worthy of mention. 

But, tile West can claim its share of piidc in New India’s leader. It was in 
a Western school and Untvctsiiy that he received some of the preparation for his 
great tesponsibilitira, and it is most fortunate that this should have been so. 

Once more, it proves Kipling to have been wrong. In the personality of the 
man who is Pandit Jawabailal Nehru, there mingles the teachings of the Vtdaf— 
which he has beautifully described as 

“the unfoldmg of the human mind in the 
earliest stages of thought” — 
and the democratic ideals of the West. 

All this we know through his two remarkable books, both written m prison: 
Ten-ard Freedom and Tie Disioverj of Itidk. 
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I have never ceased to marvel at these books, or humbly to revere the great- 
ness of this man, who, without a hbrary, without all the usual — and for lesser mor- 
tals — ^indispensable appurtenances of scholarship, could sit m a bare and lonely' 
prison ccU and produce tliese masterpieces of literature— in my language, not his— 
both written witli a command of words and graciousncss of style which few of us, 
whose Mother tongue is Enghsh, could ever hope to attam. 

It is an mestimable piece of good fortune that, in view of India’s Asian posi- 
tion, Uie first Prime Minister of a free India should be a man of such wide outlook 
and knowledge. Every day it becomes more obvious that no nation can stand alone 
and that, more than ever, the hope for world peace hes m the effective co-opcration 
of tlie nations in a collective security organization. 

Never before has the aftermath and economic dislocation of wai been so wide- 
spread and so terrible m its effect as following World War n. 

At San Franscisco, m 1945, die Nations met in a spmt of great optimism; world 
co-opcralion seemed really possible and the war-tom peoples of the many N.'itions 
whi^ assembled there felt that at last the senous problems whidi the war had created 
could be solved by sane people workmg amicably together m a sane world. Alas, 
we were wrong once agami Mankind as a whole has proved to be anything but 
sane and rational. After frustratmg attempts to solve our problems by compre- 
hensive, world-wide co-operation, we have had to admit fiiilurc and to see out efforts 
end in a division of the world into two opposmg ideologies, each fighting for supre- 
raaq-. 

In place of a real world co-operation for tiie betterment of die lot of man- 
kind, we have been compelled to accept the compromise of Regional Co-opcration. 
We have die Adantic Pact; a Mediterranean Pact is being discussed, and the makings 
of a Far Eastern Pact arc already discernible. Wliat we must constandy guard against 
is the danger that tiicse Regional Pacts might degenerate into powerful groupings, 
with ends odier than those expressed m the Charter of the United Nations. 

Always, we must keep before us the great ideal of human freedom and the 
sancuty of die human spirit and personahty. 

Having spent some tu'Cnty years of my life m the Far East, I am deeply cons- 
scious of the fact that we who hve in die Western Hemisphere arc a mmonty on 
this earth and, ultimately, the preservation of human freedom and the full and world- 
wide development of Human Rights will largely depend on the forms of Govern- 
ment whidi arc evolved for the milli ons of Asia, and upon the type of political edu- 
cation dicy receive. 

Pandit Nclim, anudst the background of chaos whicli World War II left in 
Asia, has made a momentous start towards stabihty in India and die promotion of 
Rcpion.-l Unity in Southern Asia; to him must go the credit for laying there first 
found-iuons of stabihtj" and unity 

Tliis great Indian— who could wnic outstandmg books requinng prodigious 
feats of mtmot), whilst incarcerated in pnson — has demonstrated a calibre of ttates- 
ni'-nship vliich might well fashion die future course of world histotj’. 

5 
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- _ The emeigence of Southern Asia from its long period of control by Western 
pdweKj and the rising tide of sdf-govemment note so strongly coming in, could 
easily mould this into one resembling the Balkans, a troublesome sore spot and 
trai-breeding' ground for generations in Europe. Fends just as bitter as the •war- 
creating feuds of the Balkans could derelop between tiie independent new states 
of Souihem Asia;- India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Burma, and those inevitably to become 
new independent states: Indo-China, Indonesia and Malaya. 

But to us of the West who watch Asia ansiously, it seems that Pandit Nehm 
is acutely a'ware of these dangers, and that riie “Asian Conference” which he brought 
into bemg -was not only his ans'wer to our fears, but also the beginning of what we 
all hope -will pro-re to be the foundation of a system of Far Eastern regional secu- 
rity, stability and goodwill. 

But many of us in the West are concerned; we hear troubled \rfuspers from 
our Indian friends; their great leader worirs too hard riiey tell us, and thqr fear for 
his health. They watch ■with apprehension whilst he puts upon himself super- 
human burdens which must tas his strength and might even shorten his life. Their 
fears become our feats, because it seems to us that the real work of this rpmarlraWp 
man has only just begun. 

It •would not be possible for me, a Westemet; to list eren a fraction of die tasks 
which face him, but three seem to stand out as being of paramount importance: 

To rake the standard of living of the Indian people, and to end the desperate 
poverty which has for too long been the patiently accepted lot of all too many of 
them. ^ 


To build around India a system of re^onal security, which will safeguard 
her feom the ravages of war and protect foe feeedom and Hving standards of her 
people. ° 

To lend his great pres% and ability to bringing about a better understanding 

advantage 

of bofo and in foe interests of world unity and lasting peace. 

thpr T’ together, andpefoaps 

^ at this time were it possible for Pandit Nehru to visit 

fo fo^ awaiting him. 

and reiT svmn thMi ^ ^ public opinion, intensely interested in, 

ItSSauZ*^' South Bast Asia. I pred£ 

SSSf T J” fitst Prime hLster 

S ^ in sire we 

afforded to commence tte b^Z^nf “ opportunity would be 
is so vitally necessary! ^ ^ *** between East and West which 



but, in foe -economic ; .1 1 j happiness of her people, 

me -economic and mdustaal development of foe coumry, foe wL^ 
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perhaps repay some of the debt it owes for the philosophical, mathcmauca! and 
odier ideas it obtained from India centuries ago. Across the budge which must 
be built between East and West, this anaent exchange must coniinuc. 

One of the most disastrous consequences of World War II has been the dis- 
ruption of wodd trade and the resulting confusion between world currencies. But 
if we can once create a teal desire for inaeased tiade bettccen die East and die North 
American Continent, I am sure that dicse difScultics— insuperable as they might 
now seem to be — can be overcome, and that a friendly and mutually advantageous 
exchange of goods and service can be brought mto bemg. 

There aic thousands of Nordi Amedcans — democratic citizens of die United 
States and of Canada— who would be delighted to know diat a start had been 
made, even a small start, tou'ard providing ihc Indian peasant with more modem 
agucultural tools and thus relieve him of some of the back-breakmg physical labour, 
which destroys his healdi, cuts down his span of life and hkewisc that of his family. 

Tlicte are, I beheve, mdlions of North Americans who would be sympathetic 
to measures of aid in assisting the Government of India to raise the standards of 
livmg of the Indian people. But, first, they must be given an understanding of 
Indian problems of ■which, today, they have no knowledge at all, and without such 
knowledge tlicre can be no real understandmg. 

A visit by Pandit Nehru to North America would qmcken inteiest in India 
and her people, and would do more than anyilung else I can thmk of to help cstabhsh 
understanding. 

But It is not alone of material well-bemg that I am thinkmg, important tliough 
tliat is to India’s poor; but, as I have said elsewhere in this article, wlucli I haTC been 
given die great privilege of writing, our paramount concern must be the prescmtion 
of the sanctity of human personality and die freedom of the human soul. 

From die dcpdis of his knowledge of Eastern and Western philosophy, the 
First Prime Minister of a free India has a ■vital contribution to make to die mutual 
problem of making freedom secure. 

India is, indeed, fortunate m her great leader who, let us hope, will find time 
and strength to assist in building diat bridge over which East and West will meet 
and understand each odier better.^ 

April 1, 75.^5 

* Willie iliis 'Volomc wis in the press. Pandit Nihni’s visit to North Anieric’ « is annonne- 
cd to tit.c place n Oetober-November 1949 (Edr) 
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i-'we -wovild into the inteiioi of a loom thiongh a window, catch a few ttansitoiy flashes 
and then pass on. The leal man within lemains hidden, unknown to us. To know 
an individual one has to know his human side; read the unspoken thoughts, gauge 
the hidden depths of emotions, maik the trembling dreams stir into life, trace the 
lines of unguarded movements, see him in the common walks of life. It is this back- 
ground that reveals the real man, not the resplendent canopy of leadership. 

Pandit Nehru’s contnbution to politics has naturally to be analysed in the Indian 
contest in which his ideologies were evolved. He had acquired a scientific ap- 
proach to problems and the habit of precise analysis— two very essenual and re&esh- 
ing qualities tiiat he brought to current Indian thought. The overall humanism 
of Gandhiji he could streamline; chisel the colossus of tiie Gandhian mountain to 
sharper contours. To the sophisticated youth of this atomic century he interpreted 
in their lingo the chaste crystalline thou^t-forms of his leader. He translated into 
scientific terms the vciy original Gan<Riian terminology which has no dictionary 
yet for precise defining. The dynamics behind conventional terms sudn as “truth” 
and '&mrajya in the Gandhian context, might have been lost, if he had not made 
them as synonymous with human integrity and a new sodal order. 

Pandit Jawaharlal’s advent into Indian politics marks a new epoch, even 
as GandMji’s entry marks a new era. "Ihe new social philosophy which Gandhiji 
poured into the Indian political goblet, Nehru flavoured with a spicy tang. 
Undoubtedly the two personahties complemented each other. The Gandhian 
context could be given tiie modem socialist form. If today one traces the beginning 
of a happy blending of some of the principles or trutiis (as Gandhiji pi- pfr yf^- d to 
call them) that Gandhiji preached and sometiiing of the Marxian precepts in the 
developing Mdian Soaahst ideology, it is due in no mean measure to Ndiru’s im- 
pact on Indian political thought. A discerning acceptance of new ideas, together 
with a keen aw^ess of reahties, made him rise above a blind succumbing to-any 
personahty or ideology. His vision could grasp tiie dynamics in the Gandhian 
context, so peenUady swted not only to the Indian scene but to all the colonial strug- 
gles, nay to ah struggling humanity. The element of ideaUsm, the emphasis on re- 
cognised standards of conduct, the need for the purity of the means to be adopted 
in achievmg an objective, which find today an important place m the Socialist move- 
mmt m In^ Me a proof of this happy combination, and make a valuable contri- 
buflon to the picture of a new social oMer. The world owes much of this orien- 

S NHiT^" ** 

™ ^ centre of the new worid that is emerging 
T li f the subject peoples. Not only Asia but the oppressed and 

the exploited eveiywhere, m a sense, look to him for the initiative in Liking out 
new pa4wys, evolvi^n^ codes of public conduct and international mlLon- 

’ I considerable 

SdLS ^ “<3 powerful country. But he owes his 

cadetship to more than that^ to the concrete shape he gave to Gandhiji’s 
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universal humanitarianism. His idcntifj’ing India u-itli the people of Ethiopia whin 
that countiy was invaded; his support of tlic Medical Mission to China, ami the bm 
on Japanese goods when China became the victim of Japanese aggrcsaion, his cini- 
paigmng for the Spanish Repubhean cause, and lus personal visit to that counttj 
in die dark days of its civil war, had made him a symbol of the larger huni-'n urge 
for freedom diat overleaps narrow boundancs. It W'as, therefore, inevitable that 
he should instmctivcly take up the challenge of imperialism when Indonesia was 
invaded afresh by the Dutch India alone was in the position to do dm, and, thanks 
to the leadership she has evolved, the clarion call given by Pandit Nehru found a 
spontaneous response m every countiy of Asia. “We look to him not because lie 
IS the Prime Minister of India, but because we have confidence he will give the right 
lead”, said the Asian leaders as they wended dicir way to Delhi to attend the Con- 
fcicncc on Indonesia that he had summoned. 

His is not a meteoric glory; he did not wnn his laurels on die smooth floor of 
the Legislature, nor make his mark reclining amongst the soft cushions of Aii.vsd 
Man an. He is die tried soldier, who hteiaily carries batdc scats on his body. He 
has had his baptism of the latbi, initiation mto die ritual of wearing iron manacles 
on die wrist, repeated retreats behind pnson cloisters. Perhaps few' among the 
leaders have been tued in so scadet and fiery a flame as he has been. He has 
sometimes humorously icmarkcd when people in an intriguing tone have askid 
him if he was really at school with die Prince of Wales, that perhaps he owed some 
of his popularity to this legend. But what matters to diosc thousands of villagers 
who flock to see lum, keeping a weary vigil through a freezing night on station plat- 
fomis, if only to catch a ghmpsc of the tram which carries him— for, most often 
they see notlung more than the blinding orange glare of the engine light, or the va- 
nishing red flare of the rear carnage. No, they honour and love him because ihcj 
hope they have a foend m him; one, who will feel and suffer with them; gauge the 
darkness of their distress, quicken at die terror of dicir empty lives. 

JO, 1949 
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The limits of the human personality are not only physical: they ate also psydio- 
logical, spiritual and historical. It is easy to recognise and accept physical limits. 
It is much more difficult to recognise and accept the other, subtler, yet no less bind- 
ing, no less compulsive, limits. It is modi more difficult because the Universe in 
which we like to live, in which we imagine we actually do live, is an egocentric Uni- 
verse. And, as such, there is no illusion so universal, so deep-rooted, as the illusion 
of the human ego regarding its own limitlessness, its infinitude; no illnsinn which 
is so infectious, so easily tran sferable. We think of our own egoes as well as those 
of others to whom we are attached, or whom we admire, as having unlimited sigru- 
ficance. This in its turn serves as the martdx of a whole series of offier illusions, 
necessaiy no doubt to sustain hu man self-confidence in the fece of an overwhelming, 
always indifferent, often alien Universe b^ond man, but which dis-orientate our 
outlook and destroy the sense of proportion essential to objective undergtaudmg . 
For to such an understanding the most m a nife st aspect of human personality is the 
strictly limited character of its significance in time and in space. The limits may 
be vamble; they ate variable; but they ate inescapably there and cannot be trans- 
^ded. For what is significant is sig^cant only for one place and for one time. 
To displace a personahty outside its proper historical limits is to distort its signi- 
cance, to tender it out of focus, and, where we are concerned with contemporaiy 
figures, to ensure disenchantment. . 


These reflections are germane to our understanding of Jawaharlal Nehru, 

SSiTTV “ ^bout to cross the nodal hue beyond 

of the Qmvitrr yonlAlness, such as his, must inevitably develop some 

SrSi smtesmanship. They are pertinent also beLe today 

uve abwt as about other significant Indians of our time Obiectivitv is 

the measui in lich 

a que2oir?Ll^'^ To many such 

For millions he be- 

iongs pm-eminendy, unquestionably, to the present, to the here and now. After 
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all, he is the Prime Minister of India. He can be seen any day in a multiplicity of 
roks; opening institutions, laying foundation-stones of vast multi-putposc pro- 
jects, launclimg sliips, distributmg prizes to otrners of pedigree bulls, ulkiiig to 
princes of finance and industry, sipping ice-crcain under the adminng gaze of India’s 
MU Ci!/r.\' riches socialites, taking salutes at military parades and tattoos, shaking li.incis 
u'lth foreign diplomats, and, vritli all tlicse varied and variegated preoccupations, 
still finding time to lose his temper with the vast, anonymous, unhappy and refne- 
tor)' crowds who ate the living body of India. He is easily tlic most photographed 
and publicised figure of India today his fiice is daily presented to us in all the chang- 
ing moods — distracted and serene, disconsolate and jubilant, angry and smiling Out- 
side India, he is by far the best loved Indian since Gandhiji’s deatli; certainly no one 
else has played so great a part in making India mtclhgible to tlic modern uorld And 
jet, the question remains; impertinence or no impertinence, it demands an answer 
It remains because all the diverse facets, all tlic ampliti’dc ofactivitj", all the power 
and the glory wluch arc today associated witli Jawaharlal, have about them something 
not wholly convincing. One has the uncanny fcch'ng that he docs not really belong 
to them ; tliat tncy do not belong to lum. For, what ihey reveal is a shadow, 
a deceptive simulacrum, of a realit)' which has its significant focus elsewhere, m some 
other sphere and in some other moment. This is perhaps putting it in too esoteric 
teniis. Perhaps, the truth is tliat, withm the span of an individual life, tlierc is not 
one but several distinct lives to be Used, and that all of tlicm cannot be lived on an 
kkntical level of intensity and purposefulness In tlic life of each indiMdu.iI one 
has to look for a sjiccific phase of maximum human significance, tlic phase in which 
a pcrsoinliij uuly fulfils its inner nature, realises us full potential. And it is hard 
to discover this point of realisation, for it docs not always coincide witli periods of 
more spectacular adiievcmcnts. Where, in Jaw.aharlal’s hfc, is one to locate this 
moment’ 


There will be many answers, and it is right that ilicrc should be many answers. 
But for die writer, at any rate, the period to which he ineluctably belongs lies bei- 
v-tin the Lahore Congress and rite August Resolution Tliosc were his vents Bc- 
vond them one enters into tlie realm of disturbing mccrtiiudcs, of doubts that nnklc 
like ihoms in the spirit, of controvers)' tliat undermines the sense of conviction; 
htjond them one feels — ^it has got to be said — the witlicrtng breath of incipient dir- 
ti’ch'>ntmeni. But tliose twelve years arc free of ali taints of unccriaint), douhi, 
controverej and disillusionment It is impossible to think of them wid'out think- 
ii’g o! Nehru. During tins period his personahtj appeared to be constantly gaining 
m f'turc, rcvtaling new horizons of promi'c He Ird rot r.m\td where he his 
"IV. d ti div, hut It vas in journeying towards the dctiP'’tion tl'.''t he v i nin-t 
•""’r''.'cei't, ivo'!: himself 




-v'*' t'-'-t he has done rince is, of course, imjvorfrt in it: ov.n v rj. It caenot 
- ^-lujjion tircc vt arc too near it to jut'gt ih pai'ior.telv. 

■ ' re : > ih(, i—pst.'ion tint r-vny other, ccuk' h'vt dt'ite it, pl'jtd il e p'rt 
o' , ifi-i : v.it'.i d e •.■’ir. gtrec, r: h.' i v.f'i ■’ t t-d p'r"!''. t .i-' 
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greater competence. But what he did datmg those years and what he said could 
not have been done or said by anybody else quite so convincingly, so urgently, and 
with the same poignancy. And the parados is that what mattered was not die things 
done by him or the words spoken by him, but the fact that he was there in the midst 
of the struggle. His presence was a kmd of guarantee and a pledge of something 
mtangible and indefinable, and yet without that intangible and indefinable element 
the struggle itself would not have had the meaning it had. 

Great pohtical movements, mvoiving large aggregates of humanity, are not 
always models of purity of puipose. They have a complex anatomy; and they at- 
tract all sorts of people for all sorts of reasons and motives. They are not for the 
pure in heart, or those who have delicate consciences. The Indian national move- 
ment was no exception to this. Even at its best it was not altogether free fiom equi- 
vocations, defects of will, opportunitism, translucency ofbehef, confusion and ambi- 
valence of aims. Yet, during those years of hope, behind and beyond all this, t>ipfe 
was a golden luadity of impulse, and one felt that Nehru was the symbol of that 
lucidity. 


More than that. Jawaharlal occupied a position that \was unique and will 
remam unique. He belonged, primarily, to the heart and rmnd of the Indian m- 
telligentsia. He was not hke ihe otheis, great as many of them undoubtedly were. 
There was Gandhiji, for instance. He had the paradoxical quality of bemg at once 
intimately of the people and yet so vastly beyond one. He stood for a way of life, 
an abstract ideal, which one accepted or rejected according to one’s views and one’s 
temperament. However, even for those who accepted his way of life, his ideal, 
he was ulomately something outside them-^omething even unattainable To tiie 
int^ectuals Nehru presented no such difficulty. With him there was no question 
of otherness”. Spiritually and psychologically he was always accessible because, 
in a ve^ profound sense, he was a part of oneself. In him, all that one felt passio- 
nately, if mcohermtly, all that one desired, all one’s aspirations, all one’s douks and 
ksitancies evM, found a language. And what a language, sensitive, limpid, tormen- 
^ _at tmes, but always superbly adequate. Of aU the books that have appeared 
dumg the p«t q^rter of a centuiy his Autohoffai^ is the one most likdy to out- 
last our epoch. For it is not merely the testament of an individual, but of a whole 
generation. No office int^ectual of out time, m so &r as the Indian infellWntsia 
IS concmed, will ever fulfil ffie representative rok which Nehru did duringffiese 
years which constituted an epoch in themselves. ^ 

And for the excellimt reason that that nh is exhausted and over. The period 
m wkch the intelhg^tsia, as such, could act as an independent fector in modding 
ffie course of ev^ti IS no more. Another age has been, and other palms wiU have 
o k won. And by offi^ not the intenectuals. The stage in India, as elsewhere, 
K set for a ^ drama of human destiny; ffie actors are no longer individuals but 
mpersoi^ fbrees-on one side all the power and obstinate detSination of well- 
Mtrenched pnvdege; on the other those elemental urges of hunger of desire for 
human dignity, on ffie part of ffie disinherited of ffie eSi, to whiffi Nffim hims^ 
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once lefistted during his trial at Gorakhpur. The intellectuals all over the world 
will have to take their sides m this conflict; there is no possibihty of remaining in 
the no man’s land, caught between two fires; the ivory tower was long ago demo- 
lished, if It ever existed outside the world of imagination. Now only die historical 
barricades are real, and not only m a metaphoncal sense Each one has to choose 
Jawaharlal has made his choice. It would be beside the point to say that one wishes 
he had made a diffeient choice. To each one his choice: that is the measure of one’s 
freedom of will in the process of History. 

But the real pomt of significance is something else. The real pomt of sigm- 
ficance is that even those who make a different choice, and take a different roaii, 
will freely acknowledge that it is possible for them, to do so, partly, at any rate, be- 
cause of Jawaharial. He has danfied so many thmgs for one, illuimnated so many 
dark valleys of deasion and mdeasion, that one is able today to &ce up to the prob- 
lem of the choice with a certam degree of clairvoyance and confidence. More than 
that There are gulfs in time, as there are gulfs m space. One needs bridges to cross 
these gulfs. Nehru’s personahty provides one sudi bridge between two epochs, 
between two worlds, the one dead and the other still strugglmg to be bom. He 
belongs partially to both and wholly to neither. Hence, the inner dichotomy of 
his own being, hence also his choice which is not one’s own choice. But it is not 
that which matters. What matters is that without him it would have been more 
diflScult to go across the gulf, the access to the Future would have been infimtely 
harder. So, even across the gulf, one feels towards him a sense of gratitude— and 
afiecnon. 


Mareb 21, 1949 



NEEmU AND CHINA 
Tan Yhn-Shan 

As the names of Loid Buddha and the Bodhisattavas of ancient India, fhae 
names of modem India are reiy -well-known to the Chinese people, namely, Mahatma 
Gandhi, Gniudcva Tagore, and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. 

Gandhi -was the most rervered, Tagore the most adored, Ndiru remains the 
most beloved of ah. The Chinese people revere the Mahatma as a sainfi adore the 
Gurudeva as a teacher, but regard the Pandit as a friend and brother of fbek o-wn. 
Or; to be more accurate, to the Chinese people, Tagore rras like a mother, Gandhi a 
Hthet^ and Nehru a darling. 

Indeed, Pandit Jawahadal Nehru possessed many characteristics which the 
Chinese have had themselves, and which they cherish. We really feel that he is more 
lovely, more afiecdonate, more humane, more social, mote friendly and more con- 
siderate than any other foreigner. And yet he is so dignihed and majestic that he 
co mman ds the respect and admiration of all people, especially the Chinese, besides 
their love and affection for him. In other words, he has gained the heart of the 
citizens of the world in general, and of die Chinese in particular. 

When we look at him widi a long Chinese gown in a photo taken together 
■with the Chinese Generalissimo and Madame Chiang, published in his book CMna, 
Spsin ai:d tbs IPhr, but for his Gandhi-cap we can hardly distinguish him from 
a Chinese. 

Dke the visit of the Poet Rabindranadi Tagore to China in 1924, Pandit 
Jawahadal Nehru’s visit to China in 1533 has been a great event in Sino-Indian 
history. The warm and genuine reception that die Chinese people and their National 
Government accorded to him esceeded any given to foreign guests in recent times. 

As Pandit Nehru has himself recorded, when he arrived in Chunking, die -war- 
time capital of Chin a, he -was greeted by thousands of people including many poli- 
tical, cultural, educational, social and also military leaders. At die aerodrome, “diere 
was a brirf speech of welcome and presentation of bouquets, and dien we passed 
along a line of girls and boys in some land of unifdrm who greeted me -with lythmic 
waving of flags. Then to a boat to aoss die river.” {Cbim, Spm ad tbs War, 
p. The whole dty of Chungking was decorated with fcgs, flowers and festoons, 
Md the streets lined by people when he passed by. One thing to be specially noted 
here IS that this was the first time that the Chinese people hoisted thdr iia tinnal flag 
in -welcoming a foreign guest 

Although Ills visit to China -was a very short one and -was limited to two 
or tinee aues, due to the war situation of that countiy and the urgent call feom India, 
the impression he left wddi the Chinese people has been lasting. The goodwill and 
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hospitality of the Chinese people was no doubt vety splendid and touching. As 
Pandit Nehni himself said : 

“Abundant goodwill and hospitality met me evetywheie, and soon I teahsed 
that this had &x toote than petsonal sigmficance. 1 was looked upon as a 
teptesentative of India, of the Congiess, although 1 had no such ofBcial status, 
and the people of China wete ansious and eaget to make fciends with the Indian 
people and to develop contacts with them. Nothing could have pleased me 
better, for that also was my hearths desire. 

“And so I came back after thirteen da3rs, reluctantly, and yet mevitably, for 
the call of India m these days of cniisis was imperative. But that brief stay had 
been worth while for me certainly, and possibly for India and China.” 
{Cbm, Spain and the War, pp. 44-25) 

Yes, this brief stay for thirteen days of Pandit Nehru in Chma'will always be 
remembe^, and that Pandit Nehru, I am sure, will himself never forget it. Tliete 
IS even now a vety sincere hope and wish of the Chinese people that there would be 
another chance and opportumty for them to welcome the Indian national leader 
once agam to China, and to get him to stay diere for a much longer peaod and to 
visit many more aties and places. 

The world of to-day is foil of snobbishness and flattery. People mgianate 
themselves with the strong and the rich and look down upon the weak and the poor 
They bhndly or even slavishly worship force and power and foohshly or rather piti- 
ably Ignore human feeling and justice and dignity. When Mussolini and his Italy 
were strong, people praised and admired them. When Hitler and Germany were 
in power, people admired and adored them. When the Japanese mihtansts and 
Japan were in a mighty position, people extolled and eulogised them. Now people 
have changed their attitude towards these figures and countries. Now they come 
to laud Soviet Russia and Comrade Stalin. But Pandit Jawahatlal Nehru chd not, 
and does not, and will never do these. The Chinese people also chd not and do 
not, and will never do these. 

Just the opposite. When Abyssinia was trodden under the iron hed of Musso- 
hm and the Itahan Fascists, Jawaharlal lost no time to condemn the wanton actions 
of Mussolim and the Fascists, and expressed his sympathy with the Abyssinian pMple. 
When Czechoslovakia was invaded by Hider and the German Nazis, he immecha^y 
did the same. When the people of the Spanish Repubhc were distressed during 
the Qvil War, Jawaharlal went to their help. And when the Japanese Mihtarists 
mvaded China, and China was m a very diflicnilt position, agam he chd the same. 
It is a feet that it was Jawaharlal Nehru, along with Rabmdranath Tagore, who first 
and foremost condemned the foolish and suicadal Jap^ese aggression upon Chma, 
and declared his whole-hearted sympathy with the Chinese people m this country, 
India, where pro-Japanese feelmg had been strong for some nme. 

So also did the Chmese people. When India was under the domimon of a 
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foteign powet, the Ghiiiese people. wMe always sympathetic towards tibe Indian bre- 
thren. Ihey aspired for ihdia’s' freedom as for their own. They did never look 
down upon India because she was under the foreign yoke. They always regarded 
hjdia AS a religious, cultural and spiritual home, whether India was politically free 
or not. They did never think of India’s weakness, still never did they try to find 
fault wifh the Indian nation. They respect and admire Indian leaders simply for 
their personahty, their character and iheit virtues, not for their fame or position, 
or influence or power. I remember, when Generalissimo and Madame Qiiang met 
Gandhiji in the Bifla Palace, Calcutta, the first words the Generalissimo said to his 
interpreter were: “Tell Gandhiji, I am very happy to meet him; we regard him as our 
own National Father, Dr. Sun Yat-Sen”. When His Excellency Dr. Tai Chi-Tao 
first met Gandhiji at Sevagram, he said exactly the same. 

The Generalissimo’s farewell message to India during his visit to this country 
m 1942, was very well known to and read by all the Indian people. My own bumble 
article “An Appeal to Consaence” written in September 1942, which appeared 
as a statement m almost all the newspapers of India through the United Press, and 
published as a special article in the Repum (Calcutta) and the BJiiz (Bombay) 
and later on included in my book, Ciiita, India and the ITar, edited and published by 
the China Press (Calcutta), was also very well received by my Indian friends. In 
spite of the disgust and dishkeof our Bntish friends and ally, we strongly appealed 
for India’s independence. We did ail these for reasons of sympathy, for the sense of 
love, affliction and justice we had for India and our Indian brethren. We never 
thought of any advantage or disadvantage. Now what we said and appealed have 
all come to be fects and we are very happy. We equally rejoiced with out Tnftiiin 
brethren at Ihdia’s independence and freedom. We share their joy and happiness 
and wish them every prosperity. 

The Chinese proverb says : “A friend in need, a friend indeed”. To Hiina 
Jawaharlal Nehm is really such a friend. Now, China is again passmg th wng li 
a dangerous crisis. People thought that Chma is going to be ruined and finished 
and with no hope of revival or regeneration. The same countiy which they used to 
extol so much a few years back, they look down upon and disdain now. The same 
man whom they used to praise as the greatest personality and statesman of the Far 
East some time ago, they criticise and ridicule and even scandalise now. They use 
all kinds of satiric and sarcastic words and irony to descnbc the of rhim They 

quote China for all bad examples. I am sure Pandit Nehru would never do this, 
and my Indian friends would not do this. 

Is Ouna really gomg to be nuned and finished? Will China retnaifi under the 
present cotiffltion and lose her position and glory in the world for ever? I can definite- 
y say ‘No . Chma had survived countless crises and p erils , witnessed numerous 
^cissitudes of countries and peoples of the world in her long recorded histoiy of 
iive thousand years. Whatever may be the present situation, whatever may be the 
pohtical c^ges in the world, China will always be there, the Chinese nation and their 
culture and wisdom will always be there. So also will be India and the Indian nation. 
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From the historical point of view, a few years or a/ew derades, or even a few cen- 
times of prosperity or poverty, of power or weakness, is nothing, especially in a ' 
histoty as long as China’s. Let me quote Pandit Nehru again : 

“The present will pass and merge into the future, and India will remain and 
China will remain, and the two will work together for their own good and the 
good of the world”. {Cbitm, Spam and tbe Wat, p. i8) - 

Less than two mondis back, when tihe Annual Meetmg of the Geneial Assembly 
of the Smo-Indian Cultural Society in India was held at Santiniketan on December 
i4, 1948, the Prune Mmister of free India, the same Jawaharlal, agam sent his sym- 
pathetic and inspumg message, which reads : 

“I send my greetings to the Meeting of the General Assembly of the Smo- 
Indian Cultural Society. The bonds that have held China and India toge- 
ther in the past were far deeper and more abiding than pohtical bonds can 
be. 'Whatever the future may brmg to our respective countries, I have no 
doubt that these cultural bonds should and will continue. The Smo-Indian 
Cultural Society represents these, and I wish it all success”. 

O, beloved Panditji! We shall ever cherish and appreaate your noble 
thoughts. That is why the Chinese people specially love you, admire you, and adore 
you among all their ftiends. ' 

On the auspicious occasion of Pandit Nehru’s 6ist birthday, let die Chinese 
people pray togethet with dieir Indian brethren for his good health and long life. 
Foi withhim is linked not only the &te of India, but also that of Asia and the peace 
of the world. 

Long live Jawaharlal I Jai Hind I 

Febrmty i 6 , 1949 




A great HUMANIST 
- John Sargent 

Of Pandit JawaiaiM Nehni’s acMevement as a -woild statesman and as a pro- 
tagonist of Indian ind^endence others can speak ■with greater knowledge and autho- 
rity dian I can, but I count it a real privilege to have this opportunity of paying a 
sincere tribute to him as a great humanist and an eloquent advocate of international 
understanding through cultural relations. 

His own 'writings and speeches are sufficient evidence of his mastery of the 
English language, and of his love for ah that is best in English literature and in the 
English 'way of life. I also know from occasional talks which I have had with him 
that his interest in maintaining the study of English, in the widest sense and at the 
highest possible level, is not a mere gestum, but arises fkim a genuine conviction 
that whate-ver our pohtical dffierences may have been in the past, and whatever may 
have been said in the heat of contro-versy, the greater minds of India and Great 
Britain -will never be likely to forget what each owes to ihe other, and that in the 
future it should be inaeasingly easy for them to meet on the plane of mutual under- 
standing and appreciation. Moreover, the welcome he has given to the British Council, 
with which I am connected, is further proo^ if proof were needed, of the interest 
he takes in, and the importance he attaches to, the establishment of cultural or spiri- 
tual relations. 

I look forward, as most of my fellow countrymen do, to his shcjwing how 
what has been good in our past relations — and thqr have not all been bad by any means 
— can be consolidated and strengthened, by fresh contacts in tiie new ffispensation 
over which, to the good fortune of India, he has been called upon to preside. 

March 23, 1945 
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NEHRU'S INTERNATTONja APPEAL 
KrISHN’AI.A]:, SHRIOHASAMr 

What IS it that makes foteigaeis stt vp at the mention of Nehtu’s name? What 
is It about the man that enchants them? What is it thkt makes the Indian leader’s 
peisonahtj internationally appealing? How does he manage, first, to attest atten- 
tion, and, then, to hold it, m a world scene studded with stars? 

This IS not an Indian query, I know. Tradition-bound India pays more atten- 
tion to position than to personality. We are not success-mmded, and even when we 
are we attribute it largely to a man’s position lather than to his personality. But in 
truly democratic countries, competition is keen even m the field of becoming a lumi- 
nary. Hence the growth of the American approach, which vivisects the soul and 
analyses the personality in order to bare the sources of power that a great man ex- 
ercises over his contemporaries. This is a two-way process. The man is subjec- 
ted to psycho-analysis, while the ethos within which he functions is described m the 
terms of social-psychology. 

What makes a man tick conspicuously, then, is bom out of the interaction of 
personahty and ethos. Indian ethos is not quite the same as the Western ethos. 
Nehm may be outstandmg m India for reasons difierent from those which make him 
a world figure. Over a decade ago I tried to eiqilain to my American readers the 
sources of Nehru’s hold on the Itadian people.- A national hero, I wrote then, 
starts out by being a legend in any country, though the mhf oi that legend may differ 
from culture to culture. In the United States, for eitample, it is the success mttf 
and the log-cabin legend that appeal to the people. In India, it is the renunciation 
mottf that galvatuzes the masses. In America, a “have-not” should become a “have” to 
prove his mettle, while in India a “have” should voluntarily become a “have-not” to 
prove his spirit of selfless service. An Abraham Lincoln rising {com a log cabm 
to the Presidency of the United States was in the American tradition. Nehru’s change 
of heart has been pecuharly hidian. It was in the tradition of Prince Gautama who 
^’^rame a mendicant Buddha. Gandhi, a Diwan’s son, becoming the champion of 
the dispossessed and thus capturing the devotion of the Indian people illustrates the 
same cultural determinant. Nehru, the Brahmin aristocrat, became Nehru the social- 
ist and won his people’s hearts. 

The Indian spring of emotion, however, is not adequate to e^lam Nehm’s 
pre-eminent position in the Western world. What sways the Indian heart does not 
necessarily touch fhe mind of the West. And yet Nehm has somethmg that has 
made him one of the bnlliant citiaens of the world. Bi Hollywood parlance, Nehm 
has “it ” To use another eiqiiession of that land of make-believe, Nehm has 
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of ^flaming an imp.onaejable.,va>an mexplicable. We have to take )n 

Wes'tm' ahdi(£ aie concetnXnot only for cinema stars but for celebnm of ^ 
wrts poUticians.' Faces that do not photograph weU ^ve 

a SsidenSdiLn m America. Nehru is as high-spirited as a thoro^hbred, 
gant of carriage, and his well-proportioned head sets off a handsome ph^iquc. Hb 

regular classical features seem chiselled out of marble. His f 

die sensitivity of a mce horse, and save for his bald head, which is car^lty kddcn 
under a Gandhi cap, he would be regarded as exquisite in any part of the West. 
Women are very important in the West, and Nehru has already won half his battle. 

For another thing, Nehru is newsgemc, if such an expression could be corned. 
The impulsive and the intuitive find a perfect blend in him. The impulsion lends him 
boldness, while the intuitive gives him the right inspiration at the tight time. He has a 
flare for dramatic action, and his intuition sometimes converts his dramatic gestures 
into historic events. The Asian Relations Conference and the Regional Conference 
on Indonesia are good illustrations of the point I am making. Apart, however, 
from these outstanding steps, Nehru is good newspaper copy almost daily. He is 
often unpredictable, and always at the centre of the stage, be it a small 
patty or a mass meeting. The things he says and tiie way be tushes mto a crowd 
without any thought of self-protection are always good for a despatch. He is the 
newspaperman’s dream. There is always a story m him. And you have to be in the 
eyes and ears of the Westein man, almost constantly, in order to be a leader. 

Then, there is the Nehru glamour. The West has come to know recently whst 
India has known for a long time. Nehrus ate Nehrus. They have aristocratic to- 
ditions behind them. Quite a few important people have borne that illustrious name. 
They dress neatly and even richly, know the fineries of life, have discernment for 
food and wine, and they are good conversationalists. They live fully and often dan- 
gerously. So knowledgeable people in the West are fescinated by India’s glamour 
boy. 

There is the Hamlet charm. Like Hamlet, Nehru cogitates in front of a vast 
audience, and does it in inspired idiom. lake Hamlet he vacillates, not in the privacy 
of his heart, but on a public platform, and thus gives the audience the thrill of being 
witness to the workings of a complex mentality. Like Hamlet he is a Prima Donna, 
and like the Prince of Denmark he is moody; his magnificent autobiography (which 
has pliyed a decisive part in making Nehru a world figure) is a study in moodiness. 
Read that book, or hear him speak extempore, and you will find out that he seldom 
makes a cleat, unquahfied, unequivocal statement in the realm of thought. For 
hb effort is to bring out all the subtle nuances. Many times his next sentence 
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appears to cancel the previous one, but actually it,JS fher’poet’s patte£n,td.'pi8y~wjth . 
nuances. Nehru is essentially a poet and not.a.thinkei, anShe Jias a fiscii^^ for/ 
the lyncal twist. In a.woild fall of pbjiticians who'- make prepaliicb ahd catSEul'' 
' spee^es and pronouncetiients, Nehru is the.dne he^ 'ofa govemmoit whEO does not 
i^d thinking aloud, and this gives his athnirers a feelmg-of cozmesai.' 

So &r as the West is concerned, Nehru has the Napoleonic chicm. ' - Napoleon’s 
loyalty to his family, to his friends, to his generals, to the people of his choice, is a 
part of the Napoleonic legend. Nehru has old-school-tie byalty in addition, 
and this seemmg contradiction adds speaal charm to an avowed socialist. Nehru 
will stand by the person of his choice, and the more that person is cntiased, the more 
Nehru will defend him. The West appreciates personal loyalties in a public man. 

Nehru fascinates the West as a revealer. He is a sort of an interpreter of East 
to the West. His idiom is Westein, so the West understands him. But he never 
loses the “native touch”, the “local tang”, and so he is exotic as well as understand- 
able at the same time. His books can be described as “India Made Easy”, or 
“Gandhi Without Teats”. Gandhiji baffled the West, and India overpowered it wi^ 
complexity. Nehru, with his Western idiom, lifted the curtain, and thus established 
himself as the revealer. 

In a world full of pohtiaans who are opportunists and manceuvrers, Nehru 
bangs fteshness by the sheer nobility of his dimeter. Here is an upright man m a 
field where few upright men succeed, and Nehru’s guileless success m pohtics has 
intrigued the knowmg Westerners. 

Finally, there is the vague charm of Nehru’s idealism. The Western man is 
practical and hard-boiled, and he is not likely to follow a Gandhi, or a Nehru. But 
he has a great adrmration for a person whose teachings he would like to follow but 
cannot follow because the world is widmd. Nehru is one world figure who has 
the courage to advocate what a majority of mankind considers impracticable. This 
phenomenon has peculiar appeal. It has brought Nehru admirers, if not followers, 
around the globe. 

March 25, IJ4J 



COUNTRY’S BRIGHTEST JEWEL 
Ravishaneab. Shukla 


Pandit Jawahadal Nehru is one of out countr/s brightest jewek. His sacri- 
fice, bravery, patriotism and deep humanity have made him the idol of India’s 
millions. statesmanship and his idealism have earned for him a unique place 
amongst the worid’s great men. His leadership has established India’ s status amongst 
the nations of the world. What people but would rejoice in having such a man to 
guide their destiny? 


February i8, 1949 



LEADER, THINKER AND PRACTICAL DREAMER 
The Aga Khan 

I have had totally diSetent ditect es|>eiiences of hfe thao Pandit Nebtii. but 
certainly our readings of Western thought inevitably must have been similar. 

On the other hand, his instructions from Eastern sources came probably 
from others than Persian and Arabic, as in my case. However, I can say that no one 
more admires or totally agrees with his direction of India’s foreign policy, or with 
his fundamental views as to the proper position of India m the World of to-day m 
general, or Asia in particular, than myself 

Here is a leader, a thinker, a practical dreamer, who goes through life ever 
consciously or by the sub-consaous, seeing the vast triangle of India bounded m the 
North by the greatest mountains m the world, but South, East and West muted by 
the vast ’seas, which ate out teat lungs with every other continent or country. 

What Italy has been historically, artistically and geographically to Europe 
India has been and is for Asia. It was the misfortune of our British rulers in the 
past that they foiled to realise this fact and, when there was time still, to bring India 
honourably withm the orbit of the Anglo-Saxon world. 

At the tuiD of the Century it would have been a comparatively easy task to 
unite the hearts of the British and Indian peoples, in a world policy of uplift and 
ptospenty for the backward areas and undeveloped lands of Asia and Africa, but they 
felled to see the hght. 

Now under the imagination, practical experience, muted ideahsm and realism 
of Pandit Nehru, there is today new hope for all of us, that a better and happier des- 
tiny awaits the 600,000,000 inhabitants of Southern Asia and North Afnca, from 
the Atlantic to the Philippines. 

The ultimate result of Pandit Nehru’s pohcy will be a vast Southern Peace 
Union with India as the and pivot, fteemg from foreign rule our neighbours 
by the force of India’s example, her moral supenority and unselfishness, t hinking 
of her weaker neighbours and winning the confidence of each and every one, to 
begin with her former associates in Pakistan, Burma and Ceylon, and ever increasing 
the area of goodwill, self-confidence and peace, to teach the furthest lands of Asia, 
in the South East, and perhaps, mfluencing foe African races too. 

This IS foe hope and prayer of those like myself who have followed from a 
distance foe spirit behind Pandit Nehru’s activity and his words, 

8, 1949 



PERSONAUTY WHICH COMPELS ATTENTION 
B. G. Kher. 

Pandit Ja'waliarlal Nehni, I believe, is now the 'widest-kno'wn man, at any rate 
Indian, in die world, after Mahatma Gandhi, but even if he had not been so, he is 
one of those who, when they enter an assembly of men, make you turn your head, 
and ask your neighbour “Who is he”? He has a distinguished personality which 
compels attention, and an mtehigence and charm of manner which rivet it I will 
not speak here of his character, learning, authorship and versatility, but about his 
personal impact. Behind the mask of reserve bordermg on cold aloofness which 
meet you first when you see him, if you have patience^and you may have to wait 
long)— you will find a friendlmess and warmth which should be an ample reward. 
Simple, straightforward, dean, courageous, scornful of anything base or mean, he 
has vitality and independence of mind which mark the bom leader of men. He 
has himself analysed his own merits and defects in his Autobwffaphy. I will not 
refer to them. His unparalleled suffering, service and sacrifice in the cause of India’s 
freedom deservedly gave him the most eminent position in Free India that an Indian 
can attain. When I saw and heard him first in the Congress about 25 years ago, 
I used to think that he was unnecessarily fussing about foreign countries, and 1 thought 
then his insistence on the immediate mdependence of India as rather unreal. Gradu- 
ally I found out that he was right, and I found his dream was coming true. There 
was no occasion for personal contaa till 1936. 

The first Congress session to be held in a ruial area was in Maharashtra— at 
Faizpur in Khandesh Distact, in that year. We had made grand preparations. The 
G. I. P. Railway had constracted a special overbridge on the way-side station of Savda 
which cost them some lakhs of rupees. I was, by a piece of tare good fortune, placed 
in charge of the reception of the President and the guests. That was when I first 
came mto personal contact with Pandit Nehru. I travelled to the nearest big rail- 
way junction to receive him. We had prepared a special train consistmg of one 
third class carriage and an engine, and after an all-night vigil decorated it with tons 
of s^ndtt flowers. He arrived with his small patty at night, with two or three young 
girls among them. One was, I beheve, a Parsee Barnster-at-law. He went straight 
to the pubhc meeting which was waitmg patiently for hours to hear him. I remem- 
ber Upadhyaji’s^ armety to give him a glass of hot water — ^this must have been his 
umpteenth talk that day — and what struck me and made a vivid impression on me — 
and this has repeated itself frequently later- is the thousands of pairs of eyes,'male 
and female, just shining, fixed on him and devouring him — rows upon rows of them. 


^ Private Secretary of Pandit Nehru (Edr.) 
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The fun of it is, I knew, that while he was expounding to Aeni, in his tadSer pjaad,^ ■ 
impetsonal manner, the political sitiiatioh in Hindil^m, the crowd was -]usf-wat-» 
ching him fascinated. Idonot think theVonaen understood hi® at allj and ohlyi 
about fifty per cent of the men; their mother tongue was Marathi, and’in,those-’days : 
EinAistam was not half as well understood as it is now. What is the secret of his 
hold over the crowd? Why does everybody, everywhere (I saw this again m Gu- • 
jeiat recently) leave his or her occupation— men, women, children, young, old, sick, 
hale— all— and gather just to watch him, almost reminding you of the Pied Piper 
of Hamehn— of the flute of Shn Krishrui? Why do crowds just worship him? Per- 
sonal magnetism? Well, that is alnght as a saentific explanation. He is wonder- 
fully patient with a crowd, he is eager to meet it, no matter how tired, fatigued he is, 
and enjoys seeing and meeting it. He revels in a crowd, just hurls himself about; 
jostles and rushes, and is never so happy as when he finds himself m the thick of it. 

I beheve the secret is that this bom aristocrat just worships— loves, the common 
people, and loves them so mtensely. And all the wodd loves a lover. 

Apnl 13, 1949 




THE GREAT SOIL’S HEIR' 

Edgar Snow 

It is piesumptuous for anyone— patticulat)7 a non-Indian— to tty to “inter- 
pret” Jawahadal Ndiru to the world, for no one has written more lucidly of Nehru 
than Nehru himself. It is more appropriate to pay tribute to his own works which 
probably told the West more about living India than those of any man save Gandhi, 
His Aetebie^ap^ is not only indispensable to any student of Asia, it is among the 
treasures of ^glish literature. No figure of his international stature has mote 
ftankly examined himself m public, nor given us such intimate glimpses into the 
sources of his thought and action. He continues to speak to the millions on a per- 
sonal level and with a candour that would make most western politicians blush. 

“He has all the makings of a dictator in him”, an anonymous author wrote 
in an article about Nehru some years ago. “Vast popularity, a strong will, 
energy, pride— and, with all his love of the crowd, an intolerance of others and 
a certsun contempt for the weak and inefficient. His flashes of temper are well 
known. His overwhelming desire to get things done, to sweep aw'ay what he dis- 
likes and build anew, will hardly brook long the process of democracy”. 

Nehru fens protested against this dubious treatment of their hero, and dared 
the writer to reveal himseE Finally he did so— as Jawaharlal Nehru. And much 
of his description still holds good of the Prime Minister. Fat from being a direat 
to India’s nascent democracy, however, he is today its effective ftiend. “Jawaharial 
will protect us”, answered an old Moslem former near Delhi, when I asked what 
would happen, soon after Gandhi was killed. “Jawaharlal is a servant of all the 
people, and as long as he is here we’ll be safe”. 

Anyone who watches Nehru’s work today is impressed above all by bis inex- 
haustible energy and the wide variety of his interests. But his “overwhelming desire 
to get thills done” was at first conned mote to “sweeping away what he dishkes”, 
rather than to “building anew”. All his action took on the appearance of improvi- 
sation, in a period of cataclysm no one bad foreseen. To mention only the major 
disasters in his first half year as Prime Minister: the partitioning of India and the fright- 
fiil massacres in the Punjab which followed it; the tribal invasion of Kashmir, backed 
by Pakistan, which neariy brought the two new-born dominions to real war; and 
the assassination of the Mahatma. 

Yet, he met those crises with a cool competence and presence of mind diat 
suiprised even those who knew him best. To a few he confided his pain, horror 
and disillusionment, but to the world — which condemned India, hypocritically, 
he thought — he turned a fece more resolute and surer than ever in his feith. ‘T 
liave learned that a Prime Minister cannot afford to be sensitive”, he remarked to 
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me, dourly, in the roidst of one siege of trouble. ‘ Tr&gedy and personal attack 
^^pmed to equip hun with a needed armonrr Mysteriously it revitalized his' slight. 

Kcniiing a Lttle now as he reaches 60, with the resilience of unspent youth 

Pre-enunently an intellectual, today Nefeu finds he has httie time for medi- 
tating or writing in his extremely active and moliUe day— except on aiiplanes or 
twine His only lecieative reading, he told me, is done m the ao or 30 minutes 
before he Ms off to sleep at night, which is usually around i a. m. He is seldom 
in bed more than five hours. A httie after dawn he is on his feet again— or on his 
head, where he spends five to ten minutes every mommg. “It’s a complete rever- 
sal of the nnrnial Situation”, he explamed the head-stand to me “The body is 
fnfrp(3 to adapt itself to new conditions. One sits or walks all day and forgets 
about giving die spine a change”. 

Aftei this ja£/-wock Nehru has a hght breakfast, hastily looks through the 
morning papers, and begins his engagements, on a schedule to which he seldom 
ngidly uHliprps He dictates scores of telegrams and letters, and he msists on per- 
sonal answers to many hundreds of correspondents It is an unusual day when 
he doesn’t make at least one speech; half a dozen are routine Duong one election 
penod he averaged more than ao speeches a day for a week, and m six months he 
travelled over 100,000 miles around India. 

Despite their extemporaneous chatacter, one seldom finds a solecism in Nebm’s 
speeches made in EngUsh, and some are gems of the language. His posture is bad, 
his voice IS 'Often hardly audible, and he employs no histnomc tocks. Pot him 
the platform seems an extension of conversation, and he subtly draws the audience 
into the private chambers of his mind. 

Occupied with rcsponsibihty for dozens of really grave issues of State, Jawahai- 

lal nevertheless rarely rejects an mvitation from any group without genuine regret 
Sometimes he seems to have a kind of cub reporter’s fear of missmg something 
important” Purctihous in his engagements, he never cancels an accqjtance with- 
out excellent reason His attendance at even purely social functions is seldom merely 
perfunctory, he arrives early and often stays late At Christmas mormng egg-nogs 
at the home of an American, where he was a frequent guest, I noticed that he staye 
for an hour — on one egg-nog! 

Much of Nehru’s work is done at nigjit, 'he keeps most of his e^gs free, 
and he seldom entertains. A widower smee 1936, he is the handsomest Prime Mims- 
ter out of captivity, as his widowed sister, Lakshmi,* is the world s most e gi e 
ambassadress When she is not at her post, m Washington, she acts as Nehm s 
hostess. Despite numerous and vanegated approaches from starry-eyed fem^s, 
both Indian and foreign, he has shown no mchnation to re-enter matumony. His 
wife, Kamala, remains a treasured memory of somethmg approximating i ove 
Women mtetest him — he is intensely human — but he has no time or e ro 
tically disposed. 


’ Mrs Vijaya Labshmi Pandit (EaJr } 
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- Uehni is' a'complefe faf^t'aboiit death; though he believes in no after-life, 
he has no fear of leavh^ jhis one.' . ‘Tt used to bother me, when I still had depen- 
r dents, that I might die before they were properly taken care oP, he told me, “but 
they’re all grown’ and able to look after Aemselves now. I still have a lot to do, 
but I’m ready to go at any timg. Of course Fll always make reasonable attempts 
to resist^ but when it comes, in some inevitable way. I’ll be ready”. 

AltTinngh he considers Pakistan a “historical throw-back,” it must be said that 
Pandit Nehru has tried to accept the reality of it in good feith. He has been a positive 
influence for non-communal, friendly relations between the two Dominions, and I 
found that fact ftedy acknowledged in KamchL Because of it, and because, after all, 
there are still about 40 milli on Moslems living under his protection, anyone who 
talks of f umin g India into a “Hindu power” infuriates him. “The idea of a theo- 
cratic state has no place in the mind of modem man,” he repeats. “As fir as India 
is concerned, I can say with some certainty that we shall proceed on secular and nation- 
al hnes, in keeping with powerful trends towards internationalism. The only ultimate 
aim we can have is that of one world.” 

\?hat Gandhi meant to Ndiru had little in common with devotion to a cull; 
but in its deepest sense meant labour for one’s fellow man— for die brothediood of 
man. And in his personal definition of Gandhi’s greatness one sees— beyond 
the obvious father-son relationship— not only what the younger man loved in the 
Mahatma, but something of what Panditji aspires to signify himseE “Gandhi’s 
dominating passion,” his "heir” said in his tribute, “was truth. That tmth led 
him to proclaim without ceasing that good ends could never be attained by evil 
methods, that the end itseE is distorted E the method pursued is bad.” 

So also thinks Nehru. And: 

“That truth made the service cE tiie poor and the dispossessed the passion 
of his lEe, for where there is inequality and discrimination and suppression 
there is injustice and evil and untruth. . .Not merely on moral and huma- 
nitarian grounds, but also from the point of view of political common sense, 
it has become essential to raise the standards of the common man and to 
give him full opportunity in progress. A social stmcture which denies 
him this opportunity stands seE-condemned and must be changed.” 

Thus spoke Ndrm of his teacher, and thus, I deduce, he tkinks of the puipose 
of his own hfe and work. 

Between the kind of Tolstoyian socialism of Gandhi, and Nehru’s belief in the 
manifold benefits of the machine when put to proper social use, there always seemed 
to me very wide difierences,but many now begin to doubt whether they were really as 
basic as supposed. Indian socialists lw.vc lately begun to say that Gandhi was more radi- 
cal than Nehru, with whom they express growing impatience for two reasons. Firsli 
he showed no signs of leading a purge of the cormpt elements of the Congress party, 
as many had hoped he would, after independence. Second, he continued to wofk 
with a cabinet which underwent no changes after Gandhi’s death — a cabinet possibly 
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dominated, as the Congress Patty is itself, as muchmor^byitheconBeivative, 72-yeai- 
old Satdar Vallabhbhai Patel, than as by Ndiio himself. 

One night I asked Nditu fcankly whethet it was cotrect to represent him and 
Patel as political duellists, and whethet the fiituie depended upon who won out How 
could he continue to work with Patel against- the socialists, with whose aims he pto- 
daimed his sympathy? Nehtu’s reply revealed again the sentimentalism m his 
charactet, the sttength of comtadely ties with him, and the sdieme of comptomise 
which envelops all office. 

He said that Patel and he "diffircd shatply on details of concrete measuies, and 
often natutally found themselves at opposite poles ” Gandhi had frequently come 
between them m the past, to work out a aconahation. “And now, it’s odd, but the 
memory of Gandhi keeps us together. In death he is stronger even than he was when 
ahve ’’ There was also a mutual confidence between them m each other’s mtegnty, 
and the behcf that neither was avid for power in itself. “A nod from me and Patel 
would resign, I know that. He knows the same thmg about me.” 

People forget that the years have here interwoven very dissimilar personalities 
into the frbnc of a common destiny. “When you have been working with a man 
28 years, you know aU about him and forgive a lot,” Nehru remarked “It’s hard 
to leave people you have struggled with and suffered with that long.” Probably 
Nehru wdl not give the “nod” to Patel Tlie pattern of compromise between ffiem 
IS part of their common legacy from Gandhi, and stronger than ideology as such. 

Responsibihty of power has also revealed that Nehru’s socialist aims are now 
limited by the horizon of what he calls the “larger considerations,” or the “long 
view.” Each concrete step toward progress, as he sees it, has to fit into a perspective 
of compromise, between the ideally desirable and immmently necessary and possible. 
And the “imminently necessary” now is mcreased production rather than radical 
social experimentation, Nehru beheves. 

The erstwhile “subversive character” now appears to have reached that stage in 
Ills pohtical life and power where he wants to concentrate on great works which can 
bung lasting benefits to man, regardless of the shape of things to come. And for their 
reahzation he may be ready to go farther than he has, yet, in sacrificing popular but 
superficial satisfiictions of the immediate needs of the masses. His purpose requires 
communal peace, and class collaboration, imposed by force, if necessary Hence, his 
acceptance of Patel’s formula for labour-capital peace, and a five-year tmce between 
employers and employees, mamtained by arbitration of disputes under govemment- 
appomted “adjudication committees.” Hence, his defence of anti-strike legislation 
and severe measures agamst co mmu nist labour leaders accused of “mterfermg with 
production.” 

By now It has become manifest that Nehru m power is no social revolutionary 
but a social reformer, m the tradition of change by parliamentary means His method 
have the stamp of the well-bred radical-m-office about them He would play “straight 
criquet With everybody. No one has heard him suggest outright expropriation of 
the threatened classes. Even the discarded prmces are now bemg put to pasture 
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on liandsoHie pensions, 'and temain a heavy butden on the State, Unlike othei 
gradualists, however, Nehru does not’ deceive himself into thinking that present palli- 
atives ate really socialisin. He ridicules the notion that the Congress programme is 
(as some have daimed) ^a sudden jump toward socialism.” He knows it is nothing of 
the kind. “It is very far from socialism. It is the continuation of a process of change 
which IS gomg on all over the world, induding the capitalists, excepting possibly 
the biggest of them all, that is the U. S. A.” 

Nehru is also consdous of the highly transitory character of the present n^rni, 
and, hence, of all the agreements made for compensation to landlords, industrialists 
and princes. “Governments in the future can bong an end to such payments,” he 
told me, “and they probably will, fairly soon.” His task is to “build the founda- 
tions.” Future generations can change the mansion to suit new needs. 

Thus, as Gandhi is known as the father and founder of the republic, Nehm 
the son will be known as the builder. Judged by his contemporaries, his contribu- 
tion, not just to India but to the world beyond, is a mighty one. Already he stands 
as a giant among men. Not so much because of men’s foth in him, as because of the 
greatness of his own faith in man, Jawaharkl Nehm is quite possibly the most indis- 
pensable chief of state in the world today. 

Long may be hvel 

Apnl 18, 1949 



CLEAN ADVOCATE OF GREAT IDEALS 
S. Radhakrishman 

Nehiu IS unquestionably one of the wotld’s gieat men. He is kno-wfc as a politi- 
cal leader. But hie many of his countrymen who have earned that distinction, he 
has much more than pohtical leadership m him. His mam work till now has been 
with the pohtical welfare of his people, but that side of his life is just one aspect of a 
personahty more than usually many-sided and complete. Those who know him at 
dose quarters will testify to his wide-rovmg curiosity, his mtense and passionate 
mterest m every phase of life. I have rarely met another with so wide a range of 
mtetests and enjoyment, one who seemed to find suidi mtense pleasure m so many 
difetent thmgs, great and small, sdence and philosophy, history and archxology, 
sport and sohtary walks. Few loved leisure moie or used it better He is not an 
erudite scholar, but he knows a good deal about a good many thmgs. He sddom 
travelled without book'. The nobihty of his worn features at sixty, the look m his 
eyes of yeammg, and his nature, warm, full of sensibihty and even tenderness, if such 
a term can be apphed to one who for a long period of bis life had dealt m the tough 
and tumble of pubhc life, reveal a reflective and artistic temperament, which 
throws Itself with dehght into the daily tasks, whether he be addtessmg large crowds 
m India or debating vnth fellow Prime Mraisters m London. Als a man he is sensitive, 
gende and kmd. He is loyal to his friends, sometimes loyal to a fault His smcenty 
IS transparent, even when he says thmgs which would have been better left unsaid. 
His weaknesses ate on the surface and make him the more likeable. 

He has few friends. He is essentially a lonely man. The crowds attract him 
and he is attracted by them. In company he is youthful, hght-hearted; these are the 
usual devices of covetmg up one’s inner lonelmess. 

Hia writmp show a vrarm love for humanity, an mtensity of emotion, a wide 
range of imagination. He, agam and agam, holds up before our vision vast horizons, 
large perspectives In his delmeation of history there is more vision than analysis. 
His mmd is fitted to deal with large issues rather than with small disputes, dommant 
prmaples rather than with the casuistries madental to passmg controversies. The 
gift of overlookmg details and difficulties is a part of the gemus of leadership. If 
great writers are those who commumcate to their readers the tremor of their souls, 
then Nehru is a great -writer. The discoveries of modem science enchant him and 
give him a sense of proportion and poise. What, after all, is human 'avihsanon, 
which may be at best 6,000 years old compared to the age of the human race, of 
life on this planet, of the planet itself, of the solar system, of the galaxy m which 
our solar system is but one gram of dust, or of the immensely vaster and older stellar 
cosmos? 
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Wheie the personal element appears in his writings, we find a very loveable 
modesty, an admission of uneasy thoughts and doubts, and an impatience for change 
which he does not conceal. 


Since I first heard him he has improved as a public speaker. The strength of 
conviction, the fervour of emotion, the sincerity of feelmg, make a deep appeal to 
the crowds who hang on his words. His great speeches on the big things of life when 
he feels them in his bones belong to the highest kmd of oratory. On such occasions 
he orders hib ideas, but leaves the words pretty much to the inspiration of the moment. 
We hear it said that Nehru speaks too crften. But leaders have to spend a large part 
of their time capturing the imagination of the people. 

It is fortunate for this country that Ndiru has been at the head of the adminis- 
tration after the transfer of power on August 15, 1947. When the two Dominions 
came into being, cutting in two theProvmces of the Punjab and Bengal, communalfury 
spread over large parts of the country. Gandhi attempted to ev tin gnish ftiese flumpc 
by his missions of peace in Bengal and Delhi, and in the end he paid the price of his 
life for the noble cause of communal umty. “Greater love hath no man than this 
that a man lay down his life for his faends.” Nehru risked his life to bring peace 
and protection to the afflicted, and worked for the same end. While Gandhi took 
1 ^ stand on the will of God and the inner voice, Nehru is sustained in his convic- 
tion by his high sense of duty and pohtical reason. They adopt different approaches 
but aim at the same goal. 


They both believe that economics and politics are not the whole of Me. 
Bgond aU material interests, behind all dash of creeds, beyond all the illusions of 
egoism, mdividual and coUective, diere is in almost all men a sense of values, of social 
obligations, of things of beauQr, which ate somehow beyond question, and which 
hu^ty mi^ not betray whatever bethe cost it may have to pay in disapline and 
mdurana. Ue kingdom of heaven is within us fighting against the brute forces of 
ffle world, ^e essMtial decency of human nature is attracted by love as a virtue. 
It offly retires cultivation for us to be able to sacrifice the profits of power for 
me infegnty of spmt ^ 


f i T Nehru is essentially a means for the 

emandpation,for Ubeation 

£ ™ cowardice, hatred and uncharitableness. Political Kberty 

forT^eWor^ WemustwidenS 

for^ the fteedom ^ have won, secure justice for all classes, vanquish the oppres- 
sion of economic dictatorship. We must achiew « 

tlirnn.fl, o nnn • 1 1 acmcvc a castdess and classless society 

through a non-violent social and economic revolution 

While N^ does not bdong to the Socialist Party, he represents the sodalist 

ft hJZS T " ^ f mechanisation of life which 
It has produced As a sensitive artist and bdiever in human lW..lnni he has no 

By making all citizens at home and school, in fectory and fidd, confom to certain 
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rigid patterns, we create deep discords, tensions and inhibitions. Nehru is opposed 
to any system which eliminates the human from man. 

In &e supreme issue which divides the world today, democracy versos totalitarian- 
ism, Nehru’s sympathies are dear. Democracy is based on a growing sohatude 
for freedom and justice while totahtariamsm is based on a negation of both. Nehru 
IS on the side of democracy, but he knows dearly the motives which help to spread 
Communism, the attraction it has not only for the proletariat but for the mtellectual 
cynics and diffidents. Communism thrives on the mental and social wreckage which 
the two world wars have produced. Hunger and misery generate hate and Commu- 
msm. 

If governments do not learn to adjust themselves, to remove poverty and un- 
employment, frustration and discontent, they mvite the spread of Communism. As 
long ago as 1930, m his Presidential Address at the Lahore Congress, Nehru defined 
his position: “I must frankly confess that I am a socialist and a republican, and am no 
behever m kmgs and prmces, or m the order which produces the modem kmgs of 
mdustry, who have greater power over the hves and fortunes of men than even the 
kmgs of old, and whose methods ate as predatory as those of the old feudal anstocracy. 

The Congress, it is said, must hold the balance fairly between Capital and 

Labour, and Zamndor and Tenant But the balance has been, and is, terribly weight- 
ed on one side, and to mamtam the r/d/vryw IS to mamtam mjustice and exploita- 
tion. The only way to do right is to do away with the domination of any one class 
over another ” 

His fnends complam that Nehru is gtowmg less enthusiastic about these great 
ideals which he proclaimed aU through his pohtical life, that as the head of the Govern- 
ment he IS compromismg with vested mterests, that he is not able to rise above his 
surroundings It is true that these ideals cannot be accomplished withm a few weeks 
or months Even to boil water, we requite time as well as heat. The Soaalist pro- 
gramme IS a long one on which we have to work with aeal and determmation. It 
IS too soon to judge, as Nehm has not been long m office It is possible that any 
hurried decisions may preapitate chaos, which will e^ose the country to the very 
danger which we wish to avert. It is unfortunate that the Sociahst Party, which work- 
ed as vigorously and suffered as nobly as any other section of the Congress, is m the 
Opposition. Every revolutionary patty hke the Congress shows its umty and 
strength before it comes mto power but, after defeatmg the enemy and achievmg 
power. It begms to crumble and spht from mtemal strife. Labels do not matter. 
Different systems may be helpful or harmful m different citcumstances. We should 
not give up out &ifh m establishing a Socialist Democracy. If we stifle opposition, 
resent criticism, we tend to become totahtanan The present government is &cmg 
that danger A government which is msensitive to criticism, which is not conscious 
of Its fiulutes, wi cease to command respect. Chivalrous, proud, eager and impati- 
ent to brmg about revolutionary changes- m India’s social and econoimc stmeture, 
Nehru can shU direct the Soaahst movement to the benefit of India and the world. 
Nehru the Prime Munster must get closer to Nehru the Socialist. 
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, We must tescSie the race of man fcom its tendency to self-destruction. It can 
only' be done by steadfest loyalty to die principles of democracy and freedom, Nehru 
has a clean and consistent record as an advocate of these great ideals. Even in pre- 
Independence days, he stood against Fascism and Imperialism, in Manchuria, China, 
Abyssinia, Spain, Czechoslovakia. He has now become recognised by the oppressed 
and suffermg people as the fidend to turn to for sympathy and advice, for practical 
help too, when help is feasible. He is convinced that India represents the voice of 
Asia and will have a formative role in shapmg the future of the world. 

In his inaugural speech at the recent Delhi Conference on Indonesia, Nehm 
said: “We represent the andect avilisation of the East, as well as the dynamic civilisa- 
tion of the West. Politically we symbolise, in particular, the spirit of freedom and 
democracy, which is so signifiant a fcatum of new Asia.” Nehru is anxious that 
Asia shovdd not lose her mdividuality. She must preserve her character while ac- 
cepting whatever is vital in other countries. If we open a quarrel between the past 
and the present, we shall find that we have lost the future. Under his leadership, 
Asia IS teclaiming her place in the wodd’s councils. 

There is one thing of which all men are equally ignorant, and that is the future, 
but we can be sure of this that Nehru’s achievements are of the kind that do not vanish 
on the wings of time. He has built for himself an imperishable monument, and his 
name will be long remembered' as one of the great fighters for human freedom. 

Apnl ij, 1949 



PERFECT SYNTHESIS OF EAST AND WEST 
S. VESET-FlTisGERAID 

From the battle of Pkssey (June 23, 1757) to the estabhshment of Indian Inde- 
pendence (August 15, 1947) is a few days ovet 190 years. From the Cabinet dedata- 
tion of August 20, 1917 to Independence is almost exactly thirty years. Measured by 
the standard of human life, these ate long periods' measured m terms of history 
they ate short. What will the historian of India, two or three hundred years hence, 
say of British rule in India? What, in particular, will he say of its termination— the 
Indian Revolution of 1947? The handmg over of complete and absolute control 
of their own aflairs to the people of India is perhaps one of the most sweep- 
ing transfers of power m all history. How does it compare with other great 
revolutions? 

The French Revolution was a transfer of power from Frenchmen to Frenchmen, 
the Russian Revolution a transfer of power from Russians to Russians One might 
have expected, therefore, that they would have been earned through in a spurt of racial 
brotherhood. Quite the contrary: each was the expression by the party which came 
mto power of ideas which the party deposed from power strenuously demed; each 
was expressed m wholesale spohation, accompanied by great bitterness and violent 
hatreds, and disgraced not merely by acts of violence committed m hot blood, but 
also by judicial and quasi-judicial murder on a large scale. 

Gimpared with these two classic revolutions, Indians and Englishmen alike 
have reason to congratulate diemselves on that of 1947. By contrast with France 
and Russia, a racial transfer of power was involved. There would have been nothing 
surpnsmg, therefore, had it been accompamed by bitter hatreds and the excesses 
to which such hatreds give use. Yet, apart ftom the tension between Hmdus and 
Muslims which is really a separate matter, the revolution was earned thiough with 
a remarkable amount of good feelmg, mdeed of cordiahty, on both sides, Bntish and 
Indian. Again, it was not only a racial transfer, it was a transfer of power from an 
Ocadental people to Oriental races rightly proud of their distinctive avihsations; and 
an mquirer ignorant of all the facts might well have expected it to be accompamed by 
a wholesale sweepmg away of estabhshed legal, economic and soaal landmarks No- 
thing of the sort has oeexured, nor is it hkely to occur There is reason to beheve that 
the judicious historian of the future, as he looks back to 1947, will decide that this 
great revolution was not really a revolution at all, but a step forward m the otdedy 
development of political mstitutions. Its neatest parallels ate the Enghsh "Glorious 
Revolution” of 1688 which transferred power ftom the Crown to the 'Whig aristocracy, 
or that of 1832 by which the same Whig aristocracy laid the foundations of modem 
democratic Bntam. In retrospect, each of these is seen as an orderly and peaceful 
7 
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step forward (a big 'Step, no doubt) in a continuous process of devdopment; and the 
same is true also of the Indian Revolution, to whidi for the same reasons the word 
"Glorious” may with equal justice be applied. 

For this orderiy devdopment and for this high standard of good-will it is 
im pnsgihlf. to CTaggpivte the credit due to the uniform sweetness of temper of 
the two great leaders on the Indian side, Mahatma Gandhi and Pandit Jawahat- 
lal Nehru. Thirty years may indeed be -a mere nothing in the statdy march of 
history: but it is a very long period in the life of any man. There must have 
been many occasions during these thirty years when Indian leaders were justifi- 
ably eisasperated by the cautiousness of the British Government and tempted to ques- 
tion its good faith. The Government of India Acts, 19*0 and 1935 for example; 
each was the result of much hard thinking and of careful, indeed over-careful, prepara- 
tion; each was intended in good faith to be a substantial step forward on the toad to 
Home Rule: and their authors were not unnaturally smpidsed and hurt when their 
good fiaith was called in question, and the “instalments of home rule” which they had 
elaborated with such meticulous care were flatly rejected. Yet, equally natural was 
the reaction of Indian politicians. They refused to be kept in leatog strmgs, or to 
admit that the leading-strings were necessary: they regarded the idea that they must 
prove their fitness for mdependence before bemg granted mdependence, as 
not merely an insult to their nationhood but a contradiction in terms. How can a 
man prove his fitness for realities by playmg with shadows? There was ample room, 
therefore, for justifiable irritation on both sides. That the expression of such irrita- 
tion did not go beyond the limits commonly observed in Padiamentary controversy 
IS due p rimarily to the fart that both sides were agreed m ultimate aims. Hie difference 
between them was not as to destination but as to speed. Indian nationahsts wanted a 
non-stop express. Englidi politicians were content to travel by what in France is 
called petite mtesse, or in miiVictorian England would have been called a ‘Tarha- 
mentarjr” train. Yet, durmg all these thirty years while hope deferred, aspirations 
pushed aside and powers under-estimated might well have engendered bitterness, 
neither Mahatma Gandhi nor Pandit Nehru ever lost his unruffled sweetness of temper, 
or the capacity for personal ficiendship with pohtical opponents which we like to 
think of as a British trait. Nor was this spirit of good'will which they embodied 
confined to them. One or two anecdotes, among many, are perhaps worth preserv- 
mg from the period when Congress pohtiaans were applying with great vigour a 
technique first perfected, I believe almost simultaneously by Mr. Lloyd George in 
Wales and by Mr. Gandhi in South Afiica, under the titlra of Passive Resistance and 
Non-Co-opeation respectively — the technique, namely, of committmg breaches of 
the law for the express purpose of being sent to jail. In the height of this agitation 
it fell to a British magistrate to send a Congress leader in bis province to jail for such 
a breach of the law. Time passed, and the leader became a Minister in the Local 
Government; he toured the Province as such, and was received at a District Head- 
quarters by the Head of the District — ^the same man who had sent him to jail. The 
magistrate ■wondered what his reception would be. The Minister shook him 
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vigorously by the hand, saying “Do you recollect, Mr. F., virhat you said to me on 
the last occasion that we met?” 

Mr. F. replied that he did not. “You saiil, Mr. F., that you hoped we should 
meet again m happier times; and we have, Mr. F , we have.” 

In another case the local Congress leaders had made up their mmds to get them- 
selves mto jail by breakmg the forest law, a particularly popular pursmt at tiiat time. 
They went to the Distnct Magistrate, and told him their mtention, adding gleefully 
“You will have to arrest us, and send us to jail ” He rephed- “Well, that is rather a 
pity, but smce you have made up your minds to do so, I had better come along with 
you.” They rode out qmte happily together to the nearest forest bungalow, about 
ten miles away, where the non-co-operators solemnly committed their formal breach 
of the law and were duly arrested. They then had tea with the Distnct Magistrate 
and rode home together parting company at the gates of the jail, where they were 
committed to the under-tnal ward. 

It was the good fortune of the present wnter to be a pnwte guest, years ago at 
a meetmg of the Raleigh Qub, an under-graduate society in Oxford, at which Mahat- 
ma Gandhi was the guest of honour. He made a short speech and expressed his 
willingness to answer questions. One of his hosts thereupon asked; “How far do 
you wish to be separated from the Bntish Empire?” He rephed: ‘Trom the Bntish 
Empire absolutely; from the Bntish people not at all ” There could be no rmstakmg 
the affecnon which inspired the latter part of this reply: and we may rejoice at the 
prospect that the solution which has just been arnved at will fulfil both branches of 
the Mahatma’s ambition. 

May I, in conclusion, be permitted for a moment a personal note? I would 
indeed have felt gneved if the result of Indian Independence had been to make me an 
ahen from the land where I was born, where my mother’s dust is laid, and which my 
fether and myself have served for a contmuous penod of neatly eighty years — even 
though It seems improbable that I shall ever see iat land agam l^en the Mahatma 
spoke of absolute separation from the Bntish Empire, he meant the absolute rejection 
of all theones of overlordship, racial supenonty, and those joumahstic efforts at big- 
drum-beating, which were m fact almost as nauseating to us who served India as they 
were irritating to Indians. I regret, perhaps, that that romantic loyalty to the Crown 
which was felt to the full by so many of the older generation of Indian pohtiaaos has 
found no mote poetic expression than the somewhat humdrum phrase, “Head of the 
Commonwealth ” But words are, after all, only words: it is the spint which matters, 
and It was with a ttinll that I read a few days ago that the practice had been resumed 
by Indians of laying , wreaths on the statues of Queen Victoria (“the Rani” as we 
loved to call her, rather than the Empress) 

For Indian Independence is not the end of the ideals for which we worked: 
It IS the fruition The advantages to England and India of the association between 
the two are commonly assessed in material terms, irrigation, railways, commerce and 
so forth These things are important but the umon of spiritual values is still more 
so, and this could not have taken place if there had not been a kmship between the 
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two. English idess of fceedom, friendship, law and the equality of all men before 
the law were not foreign to India: they were seed which has feUen in a congenial soil 
and brought forth fruit (in the words of Holy Writ) a hundred-fold. They are now 
not only English, but Indian. Of that perfect synthesis of East and West, no mere 
mixture but an enduring, developing and frmtfhl unity. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehm 
may well stand as the supreme example. 


May 4, 1949 


ATOMIC HLE OF ENERGY AND VIGOUR 

Gaganvihaki L. Mehta 

When Gandhi]! named Pandit Jawaharial Nehtu as his heir, there was suiprise 
in many quarters, disappomtment m othets, and subdued doubts elsewhere. People 
had thought of one name or another, but had mostly fastened on Jawahadd’s 
differences with Gandhiji, which sometimes led to esqilosrve scenes followed by mutual 
understandmg and reconciliation. People knew, no doubt, that Gandhip was as 
passionately fond of him, as he was deeply attached to Gandhip, that Gandhiji had not 
only affection but admiration and respect for his many quahties. On occasions, when 
differences developed, he treated him with innate tolerance, as a father treats a 
“wayward” child. On neatly every occasion — ^whether the issue was the Gandhi- 
Itwm pact, Independence versus Domimon Status, or the launcbmg and withdrawal 
of a movement— Jawaharlal eventually reconciled himself to Gandhiji’s ways and 
accepted his deasion. He bowed to Gandhip not because of any blind faith 
and superstitious reverence, not, mdeed, because he would otherwise be out 
of court and have no place m national affairs Jawaharlal has never been known 
to lack the courage of his convictions. What persuaded and impelled him to accept 
Gandhiji’s verdict was an intmtive behef that the Mahatma would eventually turn 
out nght that he “knew better” m a fundamental sense than others' that, whether 
be was nght or wrong on a practical issue, he would never be on the side of wrong, 
that "nghteousness exalteth a nation,” and that such nghteousness was personified 
m this supreme moral leader more than anyone else. In his RisoUeetsom, Morley 
quotes Dean Church as saying that “like most human bemgs disciplesbip has its good 
and Its evil, its strong and its poor and dangerous side, but it has really a good and 
a strong side; its manly and reasonable humility, the enthusiasm of havmg and recog- 
nismg a great master and domg what he wanted done.” Jawaharlal was no disciple 
in the ordinary sense; iPanjfthing, until a few years ago, bis rational mmd would have 
revolted at the mete mention of a gwu or mentor. But that his confidence m Gandhiji 
was somethmg more than a matter of inteDigence, or bom of a sense of national disci- 
pline, is evident from the way m which bis feith grew until, in later years, he de- 
scnbed the great leader as “Our Master.” 

a- * * 

When, therefore, Gandhiji chose Jawaharlal as his virtual successor, it was no 
mere partiahty, Gandluji, for all his saintliness, was a shrewd judge of men. He 
knew what he was domg He knew that Jawaharlal was “temperamental,” that he was apt 
to be a ‘Visionaty” and mdifferent to the mechanism of politics, that he did not always 
find It easy to work with people, that he was often the despair of his colleagues and 
followers Others there were who had keener pohtical msight and acumen, better 
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dave and oiganismg capacity. But Jatsaharlal had sometiung which attracted 
Gandhiji the most— a spintud beauty and dignity, a moral outlook, mtellectnal inte- 
grity, and utter selflessness. Despite their widdy divergent approaches in sodal 
and culmral spheres alike, they had many qualities in common; a passion for truth- 
fulness and a deep sense of moral values, a zeal for the freedom of India, fearlessness, 
a capacity to sacrifice, a feeling for the under-dog, and a human spirit transgressing 
communal and sectarian bounds. For Gandhiji knew that he was 

“True as a dial to the sun 
Although it be not shined upon.” 

* * * 

It is significant that Jawaharlal’s atotude is primarily “intellectual.” His 
“soaalism,” for instance, is a matter of theory rather than of deep compassion with 
the poor; his non-communal outlook proceeds not from any abiding feelings but from 
a rational conviction of the absurdity of such artificial ^visions. It is, of course, 
not easy to draw the line between thought and feeling, to distinguish between the 
purdy logical and the predominantly emotional elements in the mental make-up. 
And the greater the man, the greater the difficulty; for such men think and fed at the 
same time. But it remams true, neverthdess, that what in Gandhiji was a matter of 
faith and predominantly of feeling is in Jawaharlal a matter of reason and of the mmd. 

And who can say that Gandhiji’s choice has not been amply vindicated? Who 
else could have filled the post of the first Prime Minister of Free India with such 
abflity and digmty and enthusiasm, with such devotion to duty and such mtegrity? 
Despite what has been happening m South and East Aftica, and, to a lesser extent, 
m Burma and Ceylon, India’s prestige m the mtemational world has risen high durmg 
the last three years, and particularly during the last one year. Without doubt, India 
“under Nehru” has become the focal point of the aspirations of the peoples of Asia. 
The lead he took in convenmg the inference on Indonesia and the statesmanship 
and moderation with which he conducted it have impressed informed opinion all 
over the world. True, Pandit Nehru, as he would himself be the first to acknowledge, 
would not be able to tun the madunery of Government wifliout the comtadedup 
and the wise and firm handling of af&irs by Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel. In many ways, 
fliey make an ideal combination — ^between mtemationalism and nationahsm,'’ between 
ideahsm and teahsm, between ideas and orgamsation, between generous impulses 
and the stem facts of life. Each has his strong pomts and his weaknesses hke all 
human beings; mdeed, sometimes strong pomts themselves are a source of weakness 
— an open-mind, for mstance, might lead to mdeasion, and unrelentmg firmness 
might develop autocratic habits. But together these two men stand to-day between 
India and chaos. 

♦ " * * 

Frequently, we find joumahsts quoting from Pandit Nehru’s jiutobuffaphy and 
other writings to show his mconsistenaes or to prove that office has changed his 
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petspective and attitude, as though a rigid, fotmal consistency thtoughout hfe is 
desitable or, indeed, even possible. A pedantic consistency shows an and and a 
sterile mind. We all change if we are ahve. One might as well be proud, as A. G. 
Gardmer remarked, of never having grown up smce one was five. If, wifb all the 
expenence of life, we cannot change out oplmon on anythmg, then our opimon must 
not be worth a change. We must have been fixed and immutable hke the Sphmx 
We must have been full of prejudices detivedfrom ourpatents and teachers. The mam 
pomt IS not the fiict of mconsistency but the reason of such mconsistency, and whether 
even under sudi “mconsistency” there is not a broad consistency of a central purpose. 
It may be a paradox to say with Oscar Wilde that ‘T am never more true to myself 
than when I am mconsistent,” but the feet remams that “consistency” and “mconsis- 
tency” are matters not merely of opmion but of moral prmaples. And, what is more, 
“mconsistency” can always be alleged by quotmg a man’s views expressed m arcum- 
stances entirely different, when he was fightmg an ahen power, as agamst his actions 
m office, when he has the responsibihaes of governance and when the objective 
conditions set a hmit to the reahsation of aspirations. And for a change, it is mterest- 
mg to remember that he envisaged the possibihty of co-operation with a Sociahst 
Biitam: 

“It may also happen then that persons hke me, who want national mde- 
pendence and severance of that [British] connection, may change their 
mmds and prefer close association with a soaahst Britarn None of us 
surely has any objection to co-operating with the British people; it is their 
imperiahsm foat we object to, and once they have shed this the way to 
co-operation will be open.”^ 

Rarely is a forecast so completely fulfilled. And, what is even mote remarkable, the 
person who visualised the possibihty is the prmcipal actor m the drama. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

For, Jawahatlal, as he mentions m his AHtabioffaply, is continuously evolv- 
ing: 

“More and more I have looked upon hfe as an adventure of absorbmg 
mterest, where there is so much to leam, so much to do I have con- 
tinually had a feehng of growmg up, and that feelmg is still with me 
and gives a zest to my activities as w^ as to the readmg of books, and 
generally makes hfe worth while.”® 

He foimulated certam prmaples of national freedom, of socialism, of mterna- 
tionahsm, of the emanapation of the coloured and oppressed peoples of the world 
Now that he is at the head of the State, it is his arduous task to translate those ideas 
into fects, to implement the broad objectives mto terms of a pohey. Any man on 

* pp 58J-4. 
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■whom devolves this duty can, to a greater or smaller extent, shape the destiny of his 
people. 'Wilham Watson, speaking of Gladstone, put it well: 

“Sculptor of nobler stuff than marble, thou 
Shapmg the Morrow from the plastic Now 
Fain would’st thou carve it feirl” 

Javraharlal, like other makers of modem India, has to shape the Morrow 
from the Now when the plastic materials are not always easy to mould. He 
shaped the Morrow m the welter of a national struggle. He gave so much to it— 
the best part of his hfe, domestic happiness and, what was least to him, his career and 
wealth, as also what was most preaous, his cultural pursmts and his inner peace, for 
the freedom of his country. As Gokhale used to say, we have to serve India by our 
feilures. The sense of frustration and despair overwhelmed the stoutest and the 
most optimistic among us. The life of a people fighting for freedom is a long and 
arduous march through the mght, surrounded by hostile forces and beset with impedi- 
ments, towards a goal which few can hope to reach. But Jawaharlal is among diose 
fortunate few. And now it is his privilege and his responsibihty to carve the Morrow 
of a free people from the strains and stresses of to-day. The harder the task, the nobler 
the call. Often, perhaps, he longs to resign politics and return to the quieter and 
saner recreations of the mind crying 

“O ’tis a burden, Cromwell, ’tis a burden 
Too hea'vy for a man that hopes for Heavenl” 

Even though Jawaharlal may not hope for a con'ventional Heaven which is a 
bribe for the virtuous, his restless, impulsive spirit too must be yearning for some 
harmony in the midst of discord, some balance in the midst of friction. Often, perhaps 
late at mght, he must be lookmg out of his window and sighmg during the mght 
for 

“The silence that is in the starry sky 
The peace that is among the lonely hills.” 

* # * 

And yet he knows that there is now no going back. It is not the lust for power, 
the glamour of oflSce that attracts him, but the sense of a trust bequeathed by one 
whom he lovingly calls his Master. For, it is not only a futhless hand at the helm 
^t is wanted but also a nobler chart. Ja-waharlal can work out that chart pnncipally 
because of his selflessness, his aversion to power pohtics. He is, perhaps, singular 
among the pohtical leaders of tne world in his indifference to the machmeiy of pohtics, 
the art of organisation. lioyd George often used to recall Joseph Chambedain’s 
dictum: “Whatever you ate tempted to do m pohtics, be sure you have the party 
^chine behmd you.” This prudent advice Jawaharlal has consistently ignored. He 
has not built up a madime, nor won a personal foUo-wing, which rnight go into the 
■wldetness with him. And yet there are thousands of men in the Congress and out- 
si e who tecogmse him as their leader and have a kmd of personal affection for him. 
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They know that he might make mistakes, he might even ofiend them in the heat of 
tlie moment, but they also feel that his heart is of gold, that the punty of his motives 
is above question. He has the good fortune of not only bdng sinceie but of people 
having confidence m his smcenty . In other countcies, national leaders are admired and 
feared, m our land, Gandhi)! was revered and loved; Jawaharlal too is respected and 
loved. 

Jawaharlal, as Te] Bahadur Sapru once remarked, is a “human dynamo.” He 
is an atomic pile of mtellectual energy and physical vigour. How he is able to 
stand the enormous strain, mental and physical, day after day for years, is ineiqih- 
cable. His early physical training here and in ^gland and his rigorous self-disap- 
line have apparendy stood him well. He can travel at a stretch by air, car, tonga 
and bullock-cart, ride and walk without feelmg tired, address scores of meetings m 
a day, work at odd hours, sleep htde and yet remain fresh and aleit. He must, theie- 
fore, have a secret and mexhanstible store of spintual energy at his command. He 
IS, indeed, spintual without being rehgious m the conventional sense, he has a funda- 
mentally moral oudook without that puntanic air, that ostentatious supercihousness, 
which so many moiahsts have 

K ♦ * 


Jawaharlal wntes superbly. He is not only one of the half-a-dozen finest 
writers in out own country, but one of die best writers of English prose to-day. 
He has snmpihmg of poetty m him, an artistry strangely combmed with a love of 
science which, of course, is not the same thing as a scientific attitude of mind. As a 
speaker, he is not always impressive. He is halting and shghdy diffident, he has a 
habit of. repeating himself, of gomg off at a tangent, a weakness for certain words, 
and a tendency to fall back upon platitudes. But on great occasions, when he is 
moved deeply, he can rise to heights hardly reached by any speaker m India. And 
he does thui without any of the artifices of rhetoric, without any flourishes of oratory. 
His first speech in the Constituent Assembly on the Independence Resolution and the 
one on the National Flag, his unforgettable tributes to Gandhiji in his broadcast on 
the night of January 30, 1948, and his speedi in the Dommion Legislature, will 
have an abidmg place not merely in pohtical hterature but also in the world s classics 
His speech at the Asian Relations Confeience also outshone the eloquent oration 
of Satojim Naidu One cannot , however, help havmg the feeling that on all impo- 
rtant occasions, and especially where he speaks as the Prime Minister of Indi,a, it 
would be good if he made it a practice of writing out his speedies, if for nothing else 
than because his written speeches ate, mote often than not, hterary gems. 

Jawaharlal hke many a great man is a bundle of contradictions in himself a 
petsonahty of divergent and conflicting forces. He has faith but he doubte, 
dogged determination and yet is mdedsive, he is against compromise and has ha to 
compromise all his life, he has an innate humility and still has pride People hke 
him despite his little foibles and weaknesses, are fond of him, indeed, kea/ise of them, 
for he IS no patty “boss,” no idol aloof &om the common man mechanical in his 
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bebavioui aod dealings with others, divine in his claims. He is of the earth, earthy. 
He laughs, and loses his temper, jostles with the crowds and pats somebody on the 
back. He is one of us, like many of us, although veiy much higher up in statute and 
in quahty. 

We salute him with pride and affection. 

April 14, 1949 



FAVOURITE OF FORTUNE 
Nahendra DjEVA 

I first met Pandit Jawaharlal Nehto, if I remember aright, m 1916 or 1917, 
•when he ■was Secretary of the Provincial Home Rule League. I was then Secretary 
of the Faiaabad branch. Pandiqi came to Faizabad in connection widi the non- 
co-operation motrement. The peasant movement was in full s-wmg m the Akbar- 
pur and Tanda tehstls, and the Gohanna matdan m Akbarpur had become &mous for 
its histone meetings I had then given up practice at the bar. Panditji had been pro- 
fiDundly influenced by the non-co-operation movement. It would not be an exaggera- 
tion to say tliat he was expenencing a spintnal re-birth This had completely changed 
his mode of htrmg, for Panditji reacts intensely to en-vironmental changes. But 
outwaidly also the change was marked- life at the Amnd Bhaa/an was completely 
transformed AU foreign cloth was burned m a gigantic bonfire. Pandiqi gave 
up smoking and betelnut, and cardamoms were passed round to guests instead of 
the agarettes from the bag that he always earned with him. He hved with an 
austere sunphaty, -visitmg and staying with just anybody, however lowly or msig- 
mficant. Under Gandhiji’s influence he had started readmg the GnSu— the children 
of die family were already readmg Sansknt 

It iras a speaal feature of Pandit Motilal Nehru's character that he would de- 
vote himself whole-heartedly to any cause that he took up So also, when he asso- 
ciated himself with the non-co-operation movement, he threw himself mto it heart 
and soul. Not only did he give up his flounshing practice, but he also completely 
recast his life m a new mould. It is often said that he jomed the movement on 
account of Jawaharlal, but this is only partly true He was not sentimentaRy mdmed, 
he would only accept what appealed to his reason and detached judgment But it is 
ime that he was deeply attached to his family and particularly to Jawaharlal, and so 
the fact that Jawahadal had jomed the movement did affect him In spite of all 
this It must be admitted that his decision was made mdependently. He was very 
much affected by happenmgs m the Punjab, and Gandhiji’s umque personahty had 
also made a deep impression. Pandit Motdal Nehru jomed the movement lather carher 
than the other leaders of the “old guard ” C R Das could only make a final decision 
at the Nagpur Congress (1920). The mam problem then agitatmg his nund was as to 
where die money would come from for pubhc -work if he gave up his practice 
I recall how, durmg die Congress Session at Nagpur, a number of Bengah work- 
ers came to him in my presence and urged him to lead the movement He placed 
hib dilemma before them, and after some discussion, and an assurance by die young 
band ofworkers that money would not be lackmg, he made his final choice and jomed 
the movement. 
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Jawahadal’s ■whole family pattiapated in the movement. Theie was no argu- 
ment or faction in the family as had happened in many other cases. It is not easy 
to devote oneself to pohacal work in opposition to one’s parents, wife and family; 
but very few are fortunate m securmg their blessmgs and active co-operation. 
Jawahadal was able to devote himself completely to pohtics, and he ■was a changed man. 
Had he stayed in the profession he would at the most have become a moderately 
successful barrister. He did not practise very long, but even with his fether’s 
support he had not made a very great name m the profession, and it is difficult to say 
whether he could ever have attained the position at the bar which his father held. 
He was very much like other average sons of very well-to-do parents and his life also 
■was time to pattern. He had a very sheltered childhood, receiving much affection 
and bemg sent abroad in childhood, where he acquired foreign ways of hvmg, and 
was kept completely aloof from pohtics. In those days, under the influence of Sha 
Shyamji Rtishna Vatina, a number of Indian students had turned revolutionary. 
They had set up a centre called “Swaraj House”, Sairatkai and Hardayal weie notable 
products of this centre. Hardayal renounced his government scholarship and re- 
turned to India to take part m pohtics. Jawaharlalji, however, ■was not affected by 
this group, though he was influenced by Lokamanya Tilak who received a sentence 
of Stic years’ hard labour m 1908. The work of the Fabian Society also influenced 
him. But these influences were not such as to change his life or ideas fundamentally. 
On return to India he attended sessions of the Indian National Congress hke other 
la^wyers. The Congress was not then an active mstitution, and its influence had waned 
considerably after the secession of the Tilak group. It was only from 1916, when 
the two groups coalesced agam, that the Congress began to grow m power and mfluence. 
Jawaharlalji took considerable interest in die Home Rule League, but this also 
did not fundamentally affect his life. It ■was the advent of Gandhi on the scene, 
and the impact of his petsonahty and movement, that tiansformed Jawaharlalji. 
I know many who were deeply affected. I recall one mstance m particular — a man 
who ■was also given to gambhng and dtmk, and a dissipated son of a nch femily, a 
do-nothing, a spendthrift ■wasting mheated wealth and innocent of pohtics — such 
a man was transformed as if by magic: he jomed the non-co-operation movement 
giving up all his old habits, and he has never touched hquor from that day. The trans- 
formation m Jawaharlalji ■was of a fundamental character, as he readily conceded 
himself. He confessed to me dunng our mcarceration m Ahmednagar Fort that 
“prison had made a man of him”. This is completely true, for if partiapation in 
the non-co-operation movement had not so profoundly affected his life his person- 
ahty would not have attained the gro'wth and statute that it did, and he would have 
been very far from the international personahty that he is today. A tdsit to Europe 
m 1925-27 and frequent imprisonments gave him an opportunity for readmg and 
t hinkin g, an opportumty that he turned to good use. 

* * * 

Jawaharlal ■wates weE and at gieat speed. I remember an inadent in 1936 
when the AE-India Parliamentary Board was entrusted with the task of drafting an 
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election programme. I was also a membei of the Boatd The Board met m Bombay I 
was very disappointed with the draft becacse it lacked vigour and appeal, but with a few 
minor changes it went through. That night I met Jawaharlalji and urged him to pre- 
pare another draft. He promised to tty. The Working Committee and the All- 
India Congress Committee were to have considered and passed die draft finally neict 
morning. I met Jawaharlal agam in the mommg and found that he had a new 
draft ready. I learnt that he had stayed up till j o’clock in the morning writmg 
It. I was delighted with the new version which was finally adopted by the AU-India 
Congress Committee. Draft resolutions ftir the Workmg Committee were geneially 
prepared by Mahatma Gandhi and Jawaharlalji, only occasional drafts bemg 
entrusted to other members. Alteration in dieir drafts were rare. 

* * * 

When Jawaharlalji came to Faizabad in the beginning of 1921 he spoke to mo 
about the Kashi Vidyapith and mdicated the desire of the governing body that I 
should take up teaching work there. The Vidyapith had been founded by Mahatmaji 
on February to, 1921. The governing body had already been formed and my name 
had been included therem; though at that time there had been no talk of my 
joining the teaching staff. But Jawaharlalji thought they wanted me. The idea 
appealed to me, and at his instance I wrote to Slua Shivprasad Gupta indicating my 
willingness to come. He caUed me there, and I started teaching shortly after. But 
for Jawaharlalji’s mterest the question of my going to the Vidjrapith would never 
have ansen, and I have often wondered what the pattern of my Me would have been 
in that case. Up to that time my acquamtance with him had been only shght 
But assoaation with the Vidyapith led to doser contacts, and, when he returned 
from Europe m 1927, similarity of ideas led to more intimate friendship 

In 1922 the Congress had split into two over the question of Council entry. 
Those who did not want any changes in the non-co-operation programme were called 
“no-diangers”; these were led by Shn Rajagopalachati In the other group were 
Bandit Motilal and C R Das, who favoured entry mto the legislatures. Mahatmaji 
was then in prison The controversy grew hot. Jawaharlalji kept aloof; at heart 
he was a no-changer, but he did not wish to make a quarrel over this issue In those 
days resignations from the Workmg Committee were Sequent. At last the Swaraj 
Party was fimned and elections were fought, but Jawaharlalji stood apart from both 
The national movement began to dedme and Hmdu-Mushm nots became the 
order of the day. Jawaharlalji and his wife went away to Europe In this voluntary 
ciole he made a deep study of afiairs and returned to the country a Soaalist His 
first pohtical act on return was to sponsor a resolution to change the goal of the Con- 
gress to full independence Mahatmaji, however, was not very pleased with this 
Jawaharlalji founded the “Independence of India League”, of which I became a mem- 
ber. Since his return from Europe Jawaharlalji’s disagreement with Ins father had 
Increased; there were frequent hot discussions at the table In 1928 in the Calcutta 
session of the Congress there was further argument about the creed of the Congress. 
During this session I was once walking with Jaw’aharlalji and Shn Sti Prakasa, a htllc 
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ahead of us was Shu Subhas Bose with a few companions. Noticing him Jawaharlalji 
commented appreciatively on Subhas Bose’s treating aU his colleagues on a basis 
of equality and invariably walking to meetings with them rather than taking a car by 
himself. Jawaharlalji held it out to us as an example to follow. In those days his mind 
was deeply distoib^ by economic and social problems, and he was unhappy on ac- 
count of die divergence of his views with Gandhip and his father. E the Qingress 
had not adopted complete independence as its objective at the Lahore Session in the 
followmg year, and if the new movement had not been started immediately thereafter 
and continued for four or five years, I think Jawaharlalji’s life would have taken a 
different path: he would have become the leader of a party withm the Congress. 

This IS, of course, a hypothetical proposition, but I base it on my knowledge 
of his attitude m 1928-29. The impossibihty of agreement on fundamental issues 
with the Congress High Command would have left him with no alternative. But 
such a contmgency did not arise. Mahatmaji knew Jawahailalji’s value, and 
Jawaharlalji also reahsed that it was Gandhi’s era and that nothing could be 
achieved without his partiapation. That was why he would fight hard for every 
concession and then rest content with whatever he was able to secure. Sometimes 
he would argue obstinately and even grow irritated. Gandhiji would generally listen 
to him with complete equanimity and ignore his bitter remarks. Once in a while, 
however, Gandhiji would clearly enunciate his own views and qmetly indicate that 
such and such a thmg would not be. In 1942, when Gandhiji and Jawaharlal held 
divergent views on Sa^ag-aha, he had once gone to Sevagram to talk things out 
with Mahatmaji. I was then m Sevagram. Jawaharlalji told me in conversation 
that he regarded Gandhiji himself as a vital factor of the “objective situation”. What 
he thought or was going to do was a most important consideration. When he rea- 
lised that Gandhiji was adamant, he contented himself with securmg clarification 
of certam issues and gave his assent. Gandhiji had asked me one day, before Jawahar- 
lal’s arrival, as to how Jawaharlal was going to react. I had answered that m my opi- 
mon if Sa^agaha was deaded on Jawaharlalji would not stay out. That was Gandhi- 
ji’s impression also, but he was concerned to secure Jawaharlal’s agreement, and 
was not satisfied till he had secured it. But Jawaharlalji’s mtellect never really 
approved of the decision. Durmg our imprisonment m Ahmednagar Fort he 
confessed mote than once that in his view the step had been hurriedly taken, and 
that It might have been possible to bang Biitam to terms with the help of American 
pressure. 

* * * 

In 1929 Jawaharlal Nehru became President of the Congress. At the Lahore 
session Motdalji surrendered his seat to Jawaharlal, and said that the son would ac- 
comphsh what the father had failed to achieve. It was an unforgettable moment. 
There had been few cases of great leaders bemg surpassed by greater sons; the general 
tendency is for the sons of great men to turn out incompetents, and out own coun- 
try can provide many instances of the latter. But Motilalji’s prediction came true. 
At that tune Jawaharlalji’s mother was in a sort of ecstasy, which was quite natural 
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considetmg that the presidentship of the Congress was the highest honour diat the 
nation could confer. Things may have changed to-day and this office may have 
lost Its glamour or importance now, but before the achievement of independence 
It was not so Jawaharlalji was mdeed the fevourite of fortune- it was under lus 
guidance that the mdependence pledge was adopted The mght after the reso- 
lution was earned there was great rejoicmg in the delegates’ camp, and Jawaliailal)i 
danced with the delegates Pandit MotiM Nehru and Jatraharlal had great influence 
withthePunjabis.thisdatedfromthedaysofMattialLaw when Motilalji had worked 
m then midst. Jawaharlal was the hero of Punjab’s youth and had a staggering 
reception 

In 1942 we were arrested together and confined m Ahmednagar Fort. We 
were together there, and when the Ahmednagar prison camp was disbanded I was 
sent with him to the Bareilly Central Jail, thence we were transferred together to 
Almora, and finally released together. In pnson, association is forced and con- 
tinuous: no one can hide his faults. I had the opportumty of studying Jawaharlalji 
very carefully durmg three years of mcarceration. He had a very severely regulated 
life. He took regular exercise, bathed before breakfest, and then immediately 
settled down to work He went on till three m the afternoon with a short break 
for lunch, after three he occasionally took a short nap In the evenmg he played 
badminton or took a brisk walk. From 9 to 11 in the evening he was agom at work, 
leading and takmg notes. He received many Indian and foreign papeis and was 
always getting new books He was devoted to his faends and companions and 
would nurse a sick comrade with the most scrupulous attention Once Dr. Mah- 
mood fell considerably ill Jawaharlalji would sit by him till nudiught and there- 
after come to see him at regular mtervals Durmg the first year I too had a bad 
time, getting severe attacks of asthma every three weeks. I grew very weak and 
everyone was worried. Jawaharlalji persuaded me to tty hahbut hver oil which did 
me much good, and my attacks ceased. The mess was managed by us m turns, 
Jawaharlalji used to teach other prisoners how to prepare eggs and make tea We 
used to celebrate our national festivals: the dmmg room would be decoiatcd, with 
Jan-aharlalji takmg the lead There was a large big courtyard where we were con- 
fined, this became Jawahatlal’s garden patch and he beautified it with a variety of 
flowers. He has a passion for order and cleanlmess This order and regularity can 
be observed even outside pnson, though here he rarely has time for play and not 
much time for readmg — this last lack, however, he used to make up by voraaous 
reading in trams Under conditions of continuous association there are bound to 
be occasional bickermgs and displays of temper. We too occasionally had discussions 
Mhich would sometimes become heated and even lead to quarrels, these, however, 
did not last long In Ahmednagar Fort we had a coficc club m which political 
discussions often took place and sometimes people told stones and anecdotes. 
Dr Malimood was a most mteiesting tmnfeiir. Amongst pohtical workers dis- 
cussions on principle often lead to bitterness and a permanent breach, politics 
IS a game of set opinions, and few pay attention to contrary opmions even when 
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there is dose reasoning adduced in support. Jawaharklji, hotvever, was an 
exception; he always made an effort to see the other man’s pomt of tiew and was 
open to persuasion. There are two sides to every question, and an element of truffi 
in each side, but those who see both sides often find it diflScuIt to amve at a decision. 
Such is the case with JawaharlaJ, and he often finds it diflScult to make up his mind 
finally on a particular issue. This, however, does not mean that he has no definite 
opinions on any subject; he has and he can defend his opinions with great tenadty 
of argument. Only, tihere is a number of questions on which there has been no 
need for him to make a final choice. 

Jawaharkl derives strength from the people. He likes vast crowds. Per- 
/sonal populanly leads him to believe that the people are satisfied with his adminis- 
tration: this conclusion, however, is not always justified. He is particularly in- 
fluenced by his immediate circle: as the people m ftiis circle have also had a Euro- 
pean education he finds greater affinities with them than with others. But in the 
last fifteen years the culture of ancient India has exerted a deep influence on him. 
The late R. S. Pandit had first roused his interest in this direction, and it has since 
steadily increased. He said to me once: “I£ I were convinced that the people of 
India were worthless I would not bother to work for them. But my country’s his- 
tory tells me that India has been a great country. She has undergone vast historical 
changes and produced many great men.” Jawahailalji expects little from the middle 
class which he regards as decadent. But, in the common people he sees life and 
vitality; it is on them that he founds his hopes for the future of his countiy. 

Apr// 2, 1949 (JranslatedJrom H/iidi) 
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(i) I^lotlicr-of'pcarl ptacock presented by Jlr C V ISlchta. Bombtiy. 1937 

(ii) Silver casket presented by tlic Ahinedabad Slnnicipnlity, i939 
(ni) Silver chariot presented by tlic city of Cuttack, August 15, 1947 

Courtesy Mumetpa' AUahahad Photographs by C P Arqal 
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UEFT HAND IMPRESSION OF PANDIT NEHRU 
•.ouries" Sri Prem Xaratn Tripaihi, Jubbulpore 
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PEESIDENTIAL PROCESSION, U P POUTICAL CONFERENCE. MATHURA, 1939 
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EXILE AND AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
Mukiel Wasi 

"Ifl tsy mm tttmiiy ela, somtma, I hope an txil^s fee/ing". 

—Neira 

When wc and ont gtandchildicn ate dead and the world tuns its course un- 
impressed by the feet that we have lived and died, the legend will still be told of a 
man who, trained to die traditions of the West, felt at a critical point m his life the 
need to put these aside, to go down into the arena of his own country’s strife and 
to don, howbcit belatedly, the clothmg of an Indian piophet. 

To the historian this will present material for fresh commentary upon the 
strength of the nation-spitit; to the psychologist, one mote proof, if pioof weie 
needed, that an idcahstic spirit will always find itself upon the losmg side 

To die present writei, interested more keenly m the psychology of autobio- 
graphy than of history, and m the history of individual conflict dian of nationahsm, 
not Nehru, nor the Nehru legend only, but the symbol of cxdc is of some contem- 
porary importance. 

Nehru is no more unique dian any of the world’s modem leaders. It does 
not require much penetration to sec diat a man who rises above his generation is 
foi that reason never wholly representative of it. Be he a Lincoln or a Lenin, a 
Gandhi or a Churchill, a Weiamann or a Nehm, in some measure he must part 
company with his world, and m some wise stand above it. 

But the conflict that makes an exile of a professed nationalist is one that we 
need not be great or histone to feel. It is enough to have hved m two or more cul- 
tures. A large number of Indians of the nch middle-class have been bom into homes 
where Enghsh hteratore, Enghsh language and Enghsh history were dominant 
for all educative puiposcs. Nevertheless, m these Indian homes, there was the same 
suspicion of Bntish ends and the same growmg haticd of British means that inspired 
the national movement. 

It IS possible that an English education, with its strong democratic bias, in 
fect^ strengthened the need'-and the demand for Indian freedom. So it was, that 
the paradox occuied that many of out most rabid nationahsts were at heart Eng- 
hsh gentlemen, named to a code of educs, behaviour and outlook that were sub- 
stantially Bntish of the best kmd, but strongly coloured by the fact that this hentage 
had to be used as an instrument of attack upon Bntish Imperialism. 

It is as mterpreter of this section of the middle-class that Nehru appears to us 
to be of contemporary htetary importance m India. 

He would have been important to literature and to new writing m India even 
if he had not himself wntten, becaulse men such as he inspire good writing. They 
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help, too, to rrpatp an atmospheie in -which human and personal conflict seeks 
wr prwiR itself in writing of some creati-re power. 

The fert that he does write and that he has chosen the autobiographical ft>rm 
as the most tnpdintn of esptession for him, makes him doubly important to 

a movement of new -writing in India. 

There is nothing new under the visiting sun about autobiography. It is as 
old as pgnrism or as man. But to us, in India, it is a comparati-vely new creative 
friftn, and one that, with a people as introspective as ourselves, may yield interesting 
results. 

One need not be great to -write the story of one’s life. One need not have 
met the great, though a sprinkling of the worid’s personages may help to make auto- 
biography marketable. But one must have something intrinsically new to reveal 
as an esperience. 

The something new may be fictnal. Of this class are a large number of -war 
and diptomatic memoirs, and even much globe-trotting, finished reportage, -valuable 
for an “inside-stoiy”. It may or may not rank as literature, depending on the 
power and finesse with which it is written. But it is a natural medium for a great 
number of egotistic -writers. 

For us, in India, the something new tiiat makes good autobiography is an atti- 
tude of mind, an espression of conffict that thou^ it may be shar^ by a rmnoriiy, 
and an unpopular minority in the country, is still sufficiently rare to commend its^ 
to the contemporary Indian reader. 

That is one reason why Nehru’s autobiography, important as it is for the poli- 
tician and the historian, is paiticulariy inqiortant for the student of writing in 
India. Much of it -will doubtless interest the psychologist; some of it -will rank as 
literature. But to his contemporaries, and to those of us who are di-vided fcomhim 
by a generation, the autobiography is important because it offers us a creative 
form to esperiment in. 

The novel and the short story are both forms that we have borrowed finm 
Eutope. The no-vel is better adapted to out gifts than the short story which, in its 
conqiactness and the swift narrative and portraiture that it demands, is better suited 
to peoples who live more rapidly and less intensely tiian we do. 

But the aitobiogtaphy is a form which can easily and naturally be turned to 
our temperment and purposes. It a&tds us the opportunity that -we so badly 
desire, to think aloud about ourselves, and to give rem to a subtle vein of ^ptism 
that underiies our most laudable actions. 

The field for creative -writing of this sort is immense. Not the statesman and 
the politician only, not the prophet and the poet only, but the more otdinaiy man 
or wcMuan of raried experience has much to offer that will illntnmp this sub-conti- 
nent for the rest of the worid. 

With Nehru, as with the minority he rqiresents, the rnnflirv was and is bet- 
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ween two ways of bfe. Despite all attempts by popular psychologists to whittle 
down the barriers that esist between races, peoples and hemispheres, there remams, 
to the common man, a fundamental difference between the outlook generally pre- 
valent in the West, and that which is commonly referred to as “Eastern”. 

We do not propose to argue the case for or against either way of life. This 
is a matter for mdividual judgment, and, indeed, partisanship is contrary to the whole 
spirit of adult enquiry. But, in essence, this conflict is one between pracdcahty, 
concreteness and speed — or respect for time, with scepticism and some measure of 
agnosticism thrown in, on the one hand; and, on the other, passivity or acceptance, 
philosophic tolerance, fatahsm and a large measure of unthinking conservatism. 

In a country such as India, impressed for centuries with the need to maintam 
order on a sub-contmcntal scale and to draw homogeneity out of diversity, it should 
not be difficult to eicplain why tlic traditional outlook and attitude is what it is. The 
last two hundred years have set up conflicts between the two ways of life that have 
influenced a small sccdon of the Indian people. From a purely nationalistic stand- 
point, this may not be an admirable sccuon of India. It is generally, though not 
always, the section that was prepared to compromise in order to survive. It had 
a keen eye to the mam chance, sometimes embraced a rchgion as a hne of least resis- 
tance, sometimes undertook to alter its entire way of life to keep m with the Euro- 
pean conqueror. 

But however contemptible the reasons for what it is today, this is a section with 
gifts and education, with poise and stamma, with experience and travel, accus- 
tomed to use money, to organise and, above all, to create. It would be folly to pena- 
lise It for the sms oE its forefathers, or to seek to teach it, what it finds difficult to 
understand, that nationahsm and sclf-rcnunaauon are convertible, or that the mete 
act of self-renunaation is a good thmg. 

These people have all the subconscious attachment to the country of their blood 
and birth to which Nehru refers m his autobiography. India dmgs to them m a 
hundred ways, as it does to their mtcrpteter fti them, too, there are undertones 
of mystic feelmg, a queer half-behef m the wisdom of the ancients, and a constant 
conflict between actmg m a rational forwatd-lookmg way and waiting passively for 
the best or die worst to overtake them. 

Of this hesitancy and the anguish that it frequentiy brmgs to people as sensi- 
tive as himself, Nehru is the best example. Not merely the British conqueror and 
an English education, not merely the riches of Enghsh hterature and the lessons 
of English history, but a temperament possibly derived ftom all these, that is wes- 
tern m pattern, in diat it wants to get so mudi done m a given time, is a problem 
with whidi modem educated India is probably well acquamted. 0* 

Let us not make a fuss or a fetish of it. It exists — whether for good or bad 
no one knows. It is one more legacy of the last two hundred years that neither 
wit not wisdom, in or out of India, could foresee or prevent. 

But m hidia, today, it is this section that yields us mtellectnals and potential 
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creative -writets who, with theii feults thick upon them, have still a contribution to 
make, that it would be a pity for us to underrate. We do not need to indulge them. 
But it would pay us to induce them to come to terms with life as it is in India, and 
to draw from them that “service without vanity” that is the only true patriotism. 

Ajin/ 8, 1949 



GANDHI AND NEHRU 
FrNNER Brockway 

The association of Gandln and Ncluu foi over thirty years is an epic in human 
co-operation. Their names ate indissoioblc m the lecoid of India’s struggle for 
freedom Gandhi comes first, for he was one of the world’s great figures not only 
of his own time, but of all time; that another name should be coupled with hw 
at all IS tribute enough to Nehru’s stature. So long as history is written and read, 
they will be remembered togediet. 

Yet, in many ways Gandhi and Nehru ate opposites. 

Although he influenced, above all odrets, one of die most progressive events 
in history— the rccogmtion by Bntam of India’s tight to mdependence— Gandhi 
was, m the real meaning of die word, a conservative. He hated the impact which 
suence has had on hfe during die last century, the industrial revolution, the machine 
age, the new atomic age. His ideal was the simple life of the village and its domestic 
crafts. 

Nehru, on die odiet hand, has always been essentially a progressive He 
does not quarrel with history. He hates the way m which saence has been apphed, 
but he rejoices in the expandmg powers of man He believes that they can be used 
for the emancipation of the human race, and he secs his task as the aiding of this 
process. 

How did It come about, then, that these two men, with their fundamentally 
different soaal philosophies, came to be wedded in sudi close pohdeal parmership? 

The contact between them began, of course, in their common devotion to 
the cause of Indian freedom Growmg towards manhood, Nehru read with exate- 
ment and admiration of Gandhi’s defiance of racial discrimination m South Africa. 
Under Gandhi’s leadership the Indians of Natal and the Transvaal were asserting 
their human equahty not merely by resolutions and speeches, but by dynamic action 
An army of them crossed the frontier, from one province to another, without the 
passes demanded only of “coloured” persons; hundreds of Indian mmers stopped 
work; arrested Indians filled the gaols. Nehru m those days did not pause to exa- 
mine the social philosophy of Gandhi — indeed, the Mahatma’s basic behefs were 
then only m a formative stage. He was not troubled by the issue as to whether resis- 
tance should be violent or non-violent. He saw only that challenging and coura- 
geous deeds were bemg performed m Africa and that they were proving effective 
Gandhi became a hero to him. 

When young Nehru met his hero, he fell under the charm and magnetism 
of the sublime personality of the man who was both saint and pohticiao. It was 
this personal devotion to Gandhi’s umque character, which, mote than anything 
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else, bound Ndim to the Mabatma all thtough his life, despite theit differences of 
social outlook. Gandhi’s utter selflessness, his entire fearlessness, his complete 
idenufication with the poorest peasant and the scorned “untouchable”, the beauty 
and kmdlmess and simphcity of his life — these won Nehru’s reverence, so that philo- 
sophy became of less account in their relationship than personahty. What mattered 
Gaidhi’s views of social progress, when he was prepared to fast unto^eath for the 
emancipation of India? 

Nehru found, too, that Gandhi’s sense of human values was his own, even 
if the Mahatma gave them different intellectual eaqiression. Gandhi’s devotion to 
the peasant: that became Nehru’s first devotion to the peasant; that became Nehru’s 
first devotion also when he had seen for himself the cruel privations under which 
th^ hved. Gandhi’s passion for Hindu-Moslem umty: the achievement of that 
became equally Nehru’s mission, when he saw how both were humiliated by alien 
rule and eiiploited by economic privilege. Gandhi’s claim fer the natural equality 
of all human bemgs, whatever their race: that was no less Nehru’s supreme motive. 
Spiritually Gandhi and Nehru were one in all these essential prmciples, however 
different their conceptions were of the way of social advance. 

But, in addition to these personal approximations, there was an historical reason 
for the polidcal partnership of Gandhi and Nehru. Gandhi’s philosophy was suit- 
ed to the stage of struggle which India had reached, and Nehru understood this. 
Nehru might not accept entirely Gandhi’s belief in non-violence, but he knew that 
in India no other policy was possible. However much he differed from Gandhi’s 
subjective approach to pohtical problems, he knew that the Mahatma was expressing 
in this the mind and spirit of the millions of peasants of India. Gandhi’s saintly 
character, his manner of thought and life, the example of his own courage and sacri- 
fice, his voluntary abandonment of all material possessions, the sincerity of his reh- 
gion — tiiese were m tune with the soul of India, and only Gandhi could bring about 
the spiritual revolution which must precede India’s political revolution. Nehru 
appreciated this and devoted himself loyally m service of the man destined by his- 
tory to lift India from its knees, to give it the spirit to stand erect, the conscious equal 
ofaU. 

And now India has passed to another stage. It is not only standing self- 
reliantly and proudly erect. It is marching forward. And here the qualities of 
Nehru are required. 

His modm constructive mmd, his grasp of social changes m every part of the 
earth, his understandmg of international affairs, these quahties were held in reserve 
during the smuggle for India’s mdependence, waiting for the day when India would 
need them, used even -then as occasion demanded but germinating for fell use when' 
they would be supremely necessary. 

That time has come. 

AfarvA 15, 1^49 



NEHRU THE INTERNATIONAUST 
Kaudas Nag 

Bom twenty ycais after Mahatma Gandhi and ten years after Sarojim Naidu, 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru may fittmgly be characterized as a spiritual son of Mahattnaji 
and a brother of Sarojim Devi. He is in the true hietarcMcal succession— spintual 
as well as cultural; and, therefore, I am tempted to examme his world outlook m the 
context of the development of mtcmationalism in Ihdta. 

The question may anse as to the propriety of using the categones of internation- 
alism for a country like India where nationahsm was supposed to be the dominant note 
m the XIX century, and therefore internationalism seemed to be out of court ftom the 
Western point of view. It may even be alleged that the Indians, m spite of their 
strenuous and persistent efforts to attam national freedom, could not realise nation- 
ahsm m the effective sense of Pohtical Science and International Law. India was not a 
nation nil August 15, 1947. How, therefore, m this period of formative nanonahsm, 
can we talk of the international atutude of Indian leaders ? 

It is exactly here that India would join issue with Western theonsers on 
nanonahsm, who have framed their own dogmauc defimnon, making nanonahsm 
dependent, almost totally, on pohucal autonomy and mihtary efficiency. The 
disastrous consequences of such a defimnon have been ruthlessly exposed by 
Rabmdranath Tagore m his epoch-making book Natmabsm, published m 1917. 
It was Rabmdranath, though a mere poet, who made the first suggesnve ennasm 
against the Western theory of nationahsm, and also offered the construenve fbrrau- 
lanon of a new order of cultural nanonalism whidi is profoundly spintual m its content. 
The poet-laureate of Asia was also the pioneer of the method of mtegratmg the spi- 
ritual experiences of the nauons of Asia with the world vision of our Indian seers. 
That 15 why and how we find the great Raja Rammohan Roy at the very openmg, 
and Swami Vivekananda at the end, of the lilX century, upholdmg the spirttnal nm^ 
^ manhnd through their exposiuons of the philosophy of the Vedanta. That philoso- 
phical-cum-rehgious momsm must have i^uenced the cultural and pohnea! life 
of Modem India, exemphfiedm the career and thoughts of Pandit Nehru. Though 
destined to play a dominant rtk m our national pohtics, he is a philosopher m disgmse 
and a worthy descendant of Tagore and Gandhi. It is a matter of common knowledge 
to. all of us that Panditji showed die deepest attachment to and respect for the life 
and activities of Rabindranath and Mahatmaji. 

But Panditji hved, moved and had his being, m the last decade of tiie XEX 
century and during the &st of the XX. Durmg tins fetefiil period, as we all know, 
aR the romantic idealism of the rmd-Victorian type came into dadh with the cruel 
realities of our pohtical and economic life, which contradicted the premature pro- 
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phedes of the champions of the Industrial Revolution. Most of the mechanical in- 
ventions tended to get detached £ccm the contest of "the gieatest good of the greatest 
numba:.” That is how, ■within a century of the publication of Adam Smith’s Wealth tj 
Nations, we confronted the tragic feet of a few successful nations savagely fighting one 
another to build up and maintain their national empires or colonies, based on the 
slavery of the majority of the less favoured nations. Hence, also, the emergence 
of the spurious radial doctrine of the White Man's Burden, logically developing 
into Hifla:’s “Hermvolk” and the tragedies of the Second Worid War. 

While Ja-waharial was at school the vast continent of Afiica -was convulsed 
■with ■he Boer Wax, resulting feom he selfish partitioning of Africa by a few European 
Powers. When Jawaharial, as a school boy, was probing he map of he world for his 
geography lessons, Rabindranath was pronouncing his prophetic judgment on he Occi- 
dent hrough his immortal poem (composed on December 31, 1899), The Snnsetof 
the Century. That ■was also he period when Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi was fight- 
ing he cause of oppressed humanity in Souh Afiica (since 1893). Gandhiji returned 
in 1S96 to Calcutta, where as a public man he appeared again in 1901 to move 
his first resolution before he Indian National Congress on behalf of our oppressed 
brohers and sisters in Afiica. He ■was introduced to some of our political leaders, 
spending over a monh in Calcutta in he company of Gopal Krishna Gokhale, ■wih 
whom he worked dosely for nearly twenty years (1896-1916), after which he waged 
his non-^violent warfare against he armed powers of Western Government. His 
Passive Resistance Movement, which almost synchronised wih he Swadeshi move- 
ment of he Bengal Partition, lifted that stru^e fet abo^ve he problems of conflicting 
nationalism; for we find Gandhiji corresponding ■wih Leo Tolstoy and getting his 
fiatemal response. Tolstxjy, he last sage of he Western World, was to die in r9ro 
and Gandhiji ■was to return fixim Souh Afiica to India in r9r4, he years of appren- 
ticeship of Jawaharial in England. A sensitive youh like him must have seen and 
assimilated lots of ideas and opinions while studying his geography and histoiy at 
Harrow, his sdence and economics at Cambridge, and his legal subjects in the Lins 
of Court Ja^waharial he historian has helped us by recording many imporant traits 
of ■world opinion in his significant Asitobiog^apbj^. 

Bom in 1889, Jawaharial recorded his fest ■vivid impressions of he Russo- 
Japanese Wat (1904-5), saying how at that early age of i j he used to ■wSt for he arrival 
of newspapers to get he latest ■war news. He even purchased some books on Japan, 

^Sabmdiaiiatli (18S1-1941), Svami 'Vivekananda (1863-1902) and Maliatma Gsndbi 

(18651-1948), each -mciedin ids spedhy hosen field of natiooal legcneiation. Bnt thev were uniqne 
in ^iat and outlook; bringing to culmination, as it ireie, the londy acti-riiies of our pioneer inter- 
nauonaltst Baja Banunohan Bov (1774-1833), ■vho not only laid rite foundation of rite first Urdver- 
saBst Chuicn of India (1828), l^ed on respect fox all religions, but who ■was also cur first cultnial 
ambassador abroad. Batnmohan eapressed in Persian, Bengali and F-nglKTi his symparides ■with the 
su&rings of Ireland and Italy, of Turfcg- and of the toding ryots of India, of the Tatin Americans 
™ othra struggling for independence. So Bammohan was greeted by Jeremy Bendiam as the 
Intensely admired end deariy beloved collaborator in the service of mankind.” hi a recently dis- 
covrad letter; addressed to the Mnister of Foreign Afeirs, France, dated December 1S31. Ban> 
mo n appeared to have laid the foundation of a true League of Nations in a league of national 
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foi example, the chaiming narratives of Lafcadio Hearn. He used to imagine himself 
fightmg, swoid m hand, for the hberation of Asia from European domination, and 
also for the independence of India. He was tremendously impressed by the victory 
of Japan, an Oriental Power, over European Russia; he was surdiarged with the 
spint of aggressive nationalism which, as we know, dawned upon the mind of young 
India under the repressive rdgime of Lord Curzon, who partitioned Bengal and thus 
hberated the gigantic forces of the Smdesht Movement. In May 1905 Jawaharlal 
sailed for England, with his fatlier, mother and infant sister. Towards 4 e end of 
1905 he was mtcrested to watch the Gcneial Elecuon m England, m which the Liberal 
Party emerged victoaous, and he startled his teachers, in early 1906, by repeating the 
names of all members of Campbell-Baimerman's ministry. He was already deeply 
mterested m the progress of aeronautics, and was watching the flight records of the 
Wtight brothers and of M. Bleriot of Pans. He even predicted, forty years ago, in 
a mve letter to Pandit Motilal Nehru, that he may soon be able to visit India from 
Harrow by plane every week. 

In 1906-7 he was closely following the Swadeshi and Boycott Movements and the 
careers of our extremist-leaders — ^Tilak, Lajpat Rai, Ajit Singh etc Those were 
glorious days when the venerable leader, Daikbhai Naoroji, first formulated the idea 
of Swataj, m the Gilcutta Congress of 1906 Already we find Jawaharlal stretching 
his vision beyond the nanow school-walls of Harrow, and smdying intensely Treve- 
lyan’s hfe of the Itahan patriot Garibaldi. His heroism m the creation of Free Italy 
evoked the vision of Indian freedom in the mmd of youthful Jawaharlal when he 
joined the Tiimty College, Cambridge, in October, 1907. Studying three years here, 
he took his Natural Science Tapos in 1910, with Chemistry, Geology and Botany as 
his special subjects. No wonder that in later life Jawaharlal was our first statesman 
who was well posted m the world trends of Saence and emerged as the President of 
the National Planning Comrmttee. Among his hot fevourites m those college days, 
we find Bernard Shaw, Lowes Didu'nson, Nietzsche, Kraft Ebing, Havelock Ellis etc 
So, along with the Namtal Saences, the Mental and Moral Saences were also studied. 
We now find that Jawaharlal was also moved by the conflicting problems of the East 
and the West, and that he was deeply influenced by Meredith Townsend's Asia and 
Bstrope, a happy augury for the sponsor of the First Asian Relations' Conference in 

1947! 

Very significantly does Jawaharlal remember that m the year of the fiftieth 
antuvetsaty of the Indian Mutiny (out First Wat of Independence), India was con- 
vulsed, from 1907 onwards, widi the whirlwind of discontent leading to the dismp- 

cultutes He appealed to the Occidental nations "to encourage and facilitate human mtercouise in 
every manner, by removing, as fiir as possible, all impediments to it, in order to promote the 
advantage and enjoyment of the wbelt iimaa rate " 

This positive ideal of Human Fellowship and Freedom incarnate in Rammohao, and not the 
negative aspect of mete conflicts and strifes is what gives an mtemauonal, nay spiritual, character 
to national movement of Indm, from the age of Rammohan Roy to that of Mahatma Gandhi 
vwit Nehru carries on that glorious traction right down to the beginmng of the second half of 
XX century, vhen "wc seem to be facing anothec wotld wat and fcagmentation of homanity 
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tion of the old Congress at Surat. His father Pandit Motikl Ndiru entertained, as his 
guest, the noted British journalist H. W. Nevinson, trho wrote on Indian nationalism. 
Leaving Cambridge with second dass Honours, Jawaharlal came to spend two mote 
years in London, lesutely studying Law and discussing politics and various socialistic 
theories and ideologies, primarily of the Fabian type. His first direct contact with the 
Continent was in the company of his father who was in Berlin in 1909, when 
Count Zeppelin flew in his special airship to that dty. Later on, in Paris, 
Jawaharlal watched Count de Lambert flying his plane over the Eifid Tower. 
He made a short excursion to Norway, and in die summer of 1912, completing 
his Law courses and after seven years of exile £t»m home, Jawaharlal the Barrister 
returned to India at the age of 23. 

In i9r2 when Jawaharlal was getting ready to return from Europe to India, 
his youthful soul was charged with the hopes and doubts of the generation 
feeing the First \^orId War. He must have beard of the Second Hague Con- 


ference of 1907 (continuing the woih of the first one of 1899), and of die 
Dedaiadon of London (1910). Tolstoy, the last Pacifist sage of Europe, was dead 
(r9io), and Mahatma Gandhi was collaborating with Gokhale to give finishing 
touches to the Smuts-Gandhi Agreement (1912), hoping to terminate the twenty 
years’ war between the South African Government and the Indian setders (1893- 
1912). The dire problems of race hatred were examined at the Universal Races Con- 
gress (London 1912), commented on by Sister Nivedita (the noble Irish disciple of 
Swami Vivekananda) and by die great Indian philosopher Acharya Brojendra Nath 
Seal, who wrote on Rate Ori^ns. Rabindranadi Tagore had already dqiicted, in his 
great novd Gvra, the drama of conflict between Nationalism and Internationalism. 
The poet was already in London in 1912 widi his firstvolume of English translations, 
die Gtanjali — Song Oflerings — which vras to bring to Asia die first Nobel Priae for 
Literature and Idealism (1913). He has, by his uncanny poetic intuition, prophesied 
India’s plunge into the passive resistance movement through his drama fryaschitta or 
Atonement (1907), and followed it up with two other symbolical plays, the Bak-Gbar 
(Post Office) or sublimation of sufiering, and Aihalyatan, or the Immobile (i9i2)- 
Nothing could pretend to be inviolate and immovable— not even die British Empire 
— in the fece of the surging of the ocean of human suffering. That su&ring would 
be transfigured by die magic harp of Tagore and the saindy hand of Gandhiji. It 
was a glorious age of Asian Ren^sance, which synchronized with the collapse of 
the Manchu rdgime, the foundation of the Chinese Eepublic, and the transformation of 
die Indian National Congress, which would soon claim Jawaharial as its devoted 


servant and outstanding guide. 

He was married to Kamala Ndiru in 1916. She died prematurely in X936, 
leaving behind their only child Indira, who is responsible for evoking a series of 
brilliant letters (written in prison between 1930-1933), which were published in 
JawahaiM’s Glimpses of World Hssfoy (1954). 

As a natural science Tripos-man of Cambridge, Nehm might have started hfe 
career as a Science Professor and researcher in any of die Indian Universities and, by 
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virtue of his devotion to science, might easily have gone to the top. So, as a young 
Batristei and the only son of Pandit MotikiNehtu, one of the leading lawyers of India, 
Jawahailal, with a httle concenttation on the professional side, might have made a 
fortune in the legal profession. But he did neither, preferring by a mysterious urge, 
as it were, the petilous path of national pohtics. Whether he gained or lost thereby 
is no more a matter of speculation but of current history; but it is crystal dear today 
that he made the right dioice, and that he succeeded in importing certain factors into 
our national pohtics whidi ate of mtemational consequence. 

The first session of the Congress that he attended, in the wmter of 1912, was 
held at Bankipore, Patna, and he found it to be more or less a social party— with only 
one outstanding figure, G K. Gokhale, who by his genius and strength of character 
fascinated him. In fact, he was attracted to jom the “Servants of India Society", vacil- 
lating as to whether he should give up law altogether. The days of moderate pohtics 
were conung to an end; and with the outbreak of the First World War the “Home 
Rule Movement” was sponsored simultaneously by Tilak and by Mrs. Besant. 
The Bntish authorities grew suspicious and mtemed Mrs Besant, because the 
Home Rule activities might create division m the country and mterfere with the war 
efforts. That hastened the expansion of the Home Rule League, by the joining of 
moderate leaders hke Dr. Te; Bahadur Sapru and Pandit Motilal Nehru. Dr. Sapru 
affectionately embraced Jawaharlal, at his tet pubhc appearance as a pohtical speaker 
in a meeting at Allahabad in 1915, where Jaw^arlal vigorously protested against the 
Bntish Government’s policy of supptessmg, by ordmance, freedom of speech and 
pubhcation. Co-operation between tire Congress and the Mushm League formed the 
basis ofa joint plan which was adopted by the Lucknow Congress of 1916* Mean- 
while the British Government sent Mr Montagu to India, but the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Report, while offering very httle for the advancement of the country, 
created division in the camps of tiie Hmdu and Muslim leaders, who defimtely drifted 
away from one another in 1918 

The First World War terminated The Alhes were victorious, and as India made 
tremendous sacrifices m men and money the Indians very naturally expected some im- 
provement m their status; but just the opposite thing happened. The Bntish Govern- 
ment forced the Rowlatt Act upon the desperate people who organised protest meet- 
ingSjWhich resulted in the shocking massacre at Amntsar (1918). Motilal Nehru was 
getting impatient with the moderates. So he started Tbe Independent from Allahabad, 
and urged Jawaharlal to serve as a Director of the paper for a while. In the winter of 
1919 the Congress met at Amntsat, and it was m every sense the first all-Gandhi 
Congress. Jawaharlal completed his thirtieth year. Gandhji embraced the Ah Bro- 
thers, recently released from internment, and they started, &om January 1920, a new 
chapter with the Khilafet Movement. On August i, 1920, Gandhiji launched his 
great Non-co-operation Movement against the British Government. 

‘It WM »t the Lucknow Congress, in toiS, that Jawaharlal met Mahatma Gandhi for the first 
time, and soon after he was inspirra b; the adwss of Sarojmi Naidu at Allahabad. 
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JawaliaiM, duiing this momeatous change of front from moderate to extremist 
politics, was for the first time studying die deplorable condition of the peasantry of 
Oudh. Within three years of the foundation of the Soviet riffme in Russia, we find 
him condemning the average politicians of India as hypnotised by politics. He 

reahsedtbata veritable Peasant Revolt (1920-21) was brewing in Pratapgarh, Eai Bareilly 
and Faizabad. Gandhiji already gave a new lead to the Kisan Movement througih hh 
activities in Champaran (Bihar) and Kaira (Gujarat). These new devdopments made 
Jawaharlal conscious of his ignorance of the actual conditions of 80 per cent of India’s 
peasant population; and with sdentific thoroughness he went to study them against 
their international setting. From 1920 we find him conscious also about; the wretehed 
condition of the industrial labourers in Indian Hctories, mostly under tihe domination 
of European capitalists or their Indian sub-agents. Thus, Jawaharlal the Socialist 
began probing, for the first time, the problems of agricaltutal and industrial labour in 
India, in the contest of labour movements abroad. The problems of economic jus- 
tice and social security, which are neither regional nor national, were reahsed by 
Jawaharial who, as we know, would vacillate, for a long time, between our pohtical 
nationahsm and sodo-economic internationalism, as we find from numerous passages 
in his Autobiofft^bf and other writings.^ 

In 1921-22, when with many other prominent political workers Mahatma 
Gandhi, our accredited leader, was jailed by the British Government, Jawaharial 
made a statement before die District hfagistrate, Allahabad. That statement on the 
ere of his imprisonment, deserves to be quoted: “Less than ten years ago I returned 
fiom England after a lengthy stay there. I have imbibed most of the prejudices of 
Harrow and Cambridge, and in my likes and dislikes I was perhaps more an English- 
man than an Indian.” This anglicised yormg Indian was destined to take charge of 
the Government of Free India fcom the hands of the Englirii Rulers, quitting India. 
Jawaharial at the age of3zpronouncedthushis articles of feitii: "All the world knows 
that our strength hes-in the support of out people and the goodwill of our counay- 
men. Our weapons are not the old-time ones of force and coercion. The weapons 
which our Great Leader (Gandhiji) has put in our hands are’ those of love and sacrifice. 

We sufier ourselves, and by our sufierings seek to convert out adversary 

What greater good-fortune can befiill an Indian in these days? Death for the cause, 

or the full realisation of out glorious dream.” This international significance of 

^This aspect of liis life and aedvities lias been briefly discussed in a short paper published in 
Neim Our Na^iour. 

Jn this connection tee should read the signifleant passages from his inaugural speech on the 
midni^t of August 14, 1947: 

‘Long years ago tve made a tryst with Destiny, and now die time comes when we shall redeem 
our pledge At the stroke of the midnight hour, when the world sleeps, India will awake to life and 
meedom. It is fitting that at this solemn moment we take the pledge of dedication to the service of 
^dia and her people, and to the still larger cause of Humanity. . . .Uprooting the foreign domination 
K not aU. Unless and until each and every Tnrfian breadics the air of Freedom, and his miseries ate 

banish^ and his hard lotis improved, our task remains unfinished Peace has been said to beinr 

oivmble; so is foeedom; so is prosperity — now; and so also is disaster in rbic One World that can 
no longer be split into isolated fragments.” 
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Indian nationalism, which found sudi waun exptession in Jawahatial, assumed a 
quasi-spuitoal diatacter when Mahatma Gandhi, as a criminal in the dock, addressed 
the Judge undertaking his trial in Ahmedabad. I had the privilege of making m 
1922 a commentary on this aspect of Gandhian pohtics, m Switaerland at the mvitation 
of the Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom. Mile Rolland and her 
illustrious brother Romain Rolland were ther^ and M ,Rolland urged me to hdp him m 
presenting the first Eurdpean biography of Mahatma Gandhi (1923) which was forth- 
with translated into all the languages of Europe, mcluding Russian. Gandhism, smce 
then, IS a World Movement, and in that context the later career and pronouncements 
of Jawahatial Nehru should be studied He was glad to spend 1926-27 (full one year 
and nme months) m Europe, because Kamala Nehru was seriously ill and was to take 
a fall course of treatment m Switzerland. Here he came mto contact with Indian 
revolutionaries of the eatiy epoch, like Shyamji Krishna Varma, Mahendta Pratap, 
Madam Gama, S. R. Rana, Lala Hat Dyal, Viren Cliattopadhyay and others 
Towards the end of 1926 Panditji was shocked to hear of the brutal murder of 
Swami Sraddhananda by a Muslim fanatic, and he mwardly groaned to thmk of 
the fiitme of Tn/lmfi nationalism as against such bitter communal hatred. 

In February 1927 Jawaliatlal participated in the Ihtcmatiotial Congress against 
Imperialism at Brussels. He referred to tbe Chinese nationalists fighting for their 
fteedom, and py plamf-d how the Indian National Congress was trying to organise the 
Freedom Movement of India against the British woild-empire, under which he saw 
“a harmful agreement between the British capitalists and Indian capitahsts ” He 
attended a session of the Anti-Imperiahst Conference at Cologne, and in November 
1927 he was glad to spend a few days in Moscow wluch was celebrating the tenth 
anniversary of the foundation of the Soviet Repubhc 

Retummg to India, Jawahatial dehveted a memorable speech at the Madras 
session of the Congress, where he moved the epoch-making resolution: "The 
Congress declares the goal of the Indian people to be eompkie nattmal inJependenee” 
In October 1928, Jawahatial emphasised, in lus address at tire Jhansi Conference, 
that pohtical mdependence’ by its^ was not enough, and that it must be supported 
by social justice and economic security for the toiling milhons of India. Thus, he 
was importing new ideas, and imtiating a new youth movement m India whidi 
would be linked up with similar movements abroad. 

In the winter of 1928-29 1 had the privilege of meeting Panditji durmg session of 
the Calcutta Congress presided over by Pandit Motilal Nehru Jawahatial was complet- 
ing his fortieth year, and he already struck me not only as one of our promment na- 
tional leaders, but as a statesman of mtemational statute. I already heard from Bomain 
Rolland what a splendid impression he made among the Continental group of men and 
women workmg for the cause of mtemationahsm; and th^ already marked out 
Jawahatial Nehru to be the coming man, as I'lCame to gather from my conversations 
with many European leaders whom I met in 1930-31 while attendmg the League of 
Nations’ Assembly sessions at Geneva. The AU-India Trade Umon Congress elected 
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Pandit Nehru as its President in 1929, and in 1930 at die Lahore session of the Indian 
National Congress he made his epoch-making challenge simultaneously to imperialism 
and to capitalism. While passing the resolution of complete independence for India 
Jawaharlal reminded us at the same time of the stupendous problem of the “hber- 
ation of humanity from its present bondage.” The second peak of Indian non- 
co-operation, as well as of British persecution, was reached in 1930-31, when 
Mahatma Gandhi, Jawaharlal and his colleagues courted repeated imprisonment. 
There was a total break-down in the health of Kamala Nehru, who had to be 
removed to Europe, where, as we know, she expired in 1936. They were married 
in 1916 and in 1936 she edited— endowing Jawahadal, through her devotion and 
sacrifice, witii a new sense of respect for Indian womanhood; for Jawaharlal dis- 
covered, more than any one else, that the fmedom of India could not have been 
won by men alone, and that we are indebted to the self-effacing womanhood of India 
for our ultimate hberation. The history of those tragic days of 1935-36, in the 
sanatorium and hospital of BadenweUer and Lausanne, is only recently narrated 
by Jawahadal in his Giseoveiy of India. That moving narrative of India on the 
march was planned to place India m the perspective of world history. 

The profundity of affection and poignancy of feelings seemed to have trans- 
formed Jawaharlal altogether, and his personal life, as recorded in his Autobiography 
and other writings, ceased to be a personal record, but grew into the autobiography 
of a generation. Many of the facts of his life and incidents of modem Indian history 
were not understood by the foreign readers of Jawaharial’s Antobiog-apby. But I 
can bear personal testimony, from my contact with persons of diverse nationahties 
whom I met in tiie course of my trip to South America for the P.E.N. Congress of 
Buenos Aires and also during my trip to Hawaii in 1936-37, that the fundamental 
tmths, realised by Jawaharlal in his personal as well as in his public life were deafly 
understood by the foreign readers who took Jawahatlal'’s India to be a symbol of 
human liberation. Early in February 1936, Jawaharlal datified some of the funda- 
mental problems of Indian politics and soaety, by answermg a series of questions 
mooted by Carl Heath, rViainnan of the Indian Conciliation Group, London. In 
1937 he visited Burma and Malaya. In 1939 Jawaharlal visited Ceylon, completed 
his fiftieth year, and the whole world was convulsed with the outbreak of the 
Second World War. In June 1938, he visited the Repubhcan Wat Front of Spain, 
and in September 1938 he was in Geneva reporting, in his cryptic style, the 
Munich Conference. Panditji’s Spanish adventure might appear to be Quixotic 
to many Westerners; but we in India hailed in Jawaharlal the spirit of reckless 
adventure in the path of justice and humanity, so often betrayed by the shrewd 
and calculating diplomats of Western internationalism. The prolonged suflerings 
which came to be a part and parcel of Jawaharlal's hfe transformed ids nationalism 
into internationalism of a rare brand which might be difficult for outsiders to under- 
stand, but which was in every way worthy of a spintual descendant of Rammohan 
Roy and Rabindtanath Tagore. Rammohan, as we know, gave a public banquet 
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to his Euiopean and Indian fdends, -when he heard about the triumph of the Spanish 
colony of Latin America agamst the tyrannical Empire of Spam. Jamharlal never 
considered the case of the Spamsh Repubhcans as outside the jurisdiction of his mter- 
nationalism. With the same elementol urge, he arranged for first-aid forthe Chinese 
victims of the Japanese invasion, and tire greeted him ■warmly when he paid a ■visit to 
Gurudev Tagore’s Calcutta residence and carried his blessings while flying to Chma 
m August 1939. The gratitude of China to India was expressed spontaneously and 
concretely by Marshal and Madam Chiang Kai-Shek who visited India, as ■we know, m 
1942. In the rise and fiill of diverse riffmes of Chma or elsewhere, ■we remember only 
this capital feet, that even in the difficult days of the Second Wodd Wat Jawaharial 
never allo'wed his vision to be blurred or circumscribed by considerations of his 
national pohtics only, but that he felt equally for the suffering humamty of any race or 
creed, m any part of the wodd It is this element m his character and this positive 
content of his national thought which brought the highest praise m the simplest lan- 
guage that only Mahatma Gandhi could use: **Be it said to his credit that he (Jawahar- 
lal) will consider it beneath his dignity to purchase freedom at the price of any 
other country. Hts ntiiioiialism u equal to hn tiiteiuattoiiahsm." 

From the rejection, m 1927-28, of the Simon Commission to the rejection of the 
Cupps offer m 1942, there was waged m India a fifteen years’ ■war of Independence 
against Batish Imperialism, cuimmatmg m the ruthless persecution of the masses 
and the total imprisonment of all the top-ranking leaders. These were matters of 
domestic history, some of wluch were to assume, later on, some importance of All- 
Asian magnitude. But we have two unexpected gams from the impnsonments of 
Jawahadal — one, his monumental Autobiography, and the other, his recent histoncal 
mterpretation, the Dtsemieiy of htdia. Time and space would not permit any detailed 
discussion of these books, which ate contributions to die study of nanonahsm, as 
well as of mtemationalism. Studymg these books we often feel that Jawaharial, 
although a pohtician by the law of pre-destmation, might have been a philosopher 
and a historian, m feet a synthesiser of wodd mo^vements. The quahty of his soul 
and the character of his historical revelations can only be expressed m his own words; 
“How amaamg is this sptnt of man! In spite of innum erable feilmgs, man, 
throughout the ages, has sacrificed his life and all he hdd dear for an ideal, for truth, 
for feith, for country and honour. That ideal may change, but that capacity for self- 
sacnfice contmues; and, because of that, much may be forgiven to man, and it is im- 
possible to lose hope for him. In the midst of disaster he has not lost his digmty or 
his fiuth m the ■values he cherished Playthmg of nature’s mighty forces, less than the 
speck of dust m this ■vast Umvetse, he has hurled defiance at the elemental powers, a^ 
with his mmd, cradle of revolution, sought to master them. Whatever gods there be, 
there is sometbmg godlike m man , as there is also somethmg of the devil m him. 

"The future is dark, uncertam. But we can see part of the way leatimg to it, 
and can tread it with firm steps, remembermg tiiat nothing that can happm is likely 

to overcome the spirit of man which has survived so many penis 

April 1949 



SYMBOL OF OUR UNITY 
K. N. Katjtj 

It is so difficult to -wtite anytliing about Pandit Jawahadal Nehtu, and this fot a 
■variety of reasons. He has lived such an opoi life that even on the public pktformyou 
feel as if he -were thinking aloud, sometimes becoming quite oblivious of his audience. 
And, then, he has in his own inimitable language written his own life’s story, in a 
book which I am sure will rank with the leading biographies of the wodd — so trans- 
parendy candid and honest he is about himself and about others with whom he has 
come into contact. Moreover, ever since 1946 when he -was called upon to shoulder 
responsibility fot the afeirs of this country, he has li'ved in a world of publicity 
and propaganda. 'Whether the partition of the country was right or wrong would 
remain a much-debated question for centuries to come, but of this there can be no 
doubt whatsoever, that but fot Gandhiji, Jawahadal Nehru and Sardar Vallabhbhai 
Patel, the ship of State in India would have foundered completely on the rocks. No 
one in India had even dreamt of the catastrophic upheavals which followed the parti- 
tion— it was as if all tiie furies had burst together on the Punjab. Gandhiji’s passing 
away was another shattering blow. At such a terrific moment in out national history, 
when anything might have happened, the mere personality of Jawahadal kept the people 
together. He became the symbol of our umty and the centre of out a&ction. It 
really did not matter whether he and bis Government had acted throughout with pre- 
science and foresight. He has confessed himself of many governmental shortcomings, 
but that was all irrelevant in the context. The people trusted him, boked up to him 
as tiie very embodiment of India re-bom, and he was the silken tiiread which kept 
together aU the gems and precious stones which constitute this great heritage of outs. 
'When by the turn of the wheel of destiny any human being reaches such heights, then 
I sometimes think that it is really improper, and may be even imprudent and unvrise, 
to assess his personality and his worth while be is living. In cold intellecmal terms it 
may be a paradox, but I think it is definitely true that Jawahadal has risen above all 
parties. I do not know whetiier he can even be said to be the leader of any particular 
party,' no matter how vast may be its strength in numbers Or in influence. Ja'wahadal’s 
leadership rests on the afl'ection in which the common people of India, moi and -women, 
boys and gids, hold him. In the possession of this aflection he is truly the heir of his 
great master, Gandhiji. It is a cutious thing — ^this indescribable a&ction of the people: 
it is something quite apart and unconnected -with the reliance on the political judgment 
or 'wisdom of the person held in aflection. This affection is something chacactetisti- 
cally Indian. Here in India, counts neither tiie astuteness of the poKtician, nor tiie 
■w^th of the multi-millionnaire who may havebuiltup his vast fortune fiom a humble 
origin in life — but what counts here 'with us is the spirit of renunciation, selfless 
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devotion and essential integrity of chatactei, and a chastity of thought and of mind 
■which will consider the smallest blemish as a great blot, and Jawaharid in his own per- 
son presents a hving example of one engaged m the pnrsmt of an ideal which our saints 
and seers ha've held up as the higjhest one, worthy of attainment by human beings. 
Many men have endeavoured to reach such heights by meditation and complete an- 
nihilation of the self. Others like Gandhiji have followed the more difficult path of 
action to reach the same goal. As regards this path it is a matter of httle consequence 
what the tra'veller upon it may descrite himself to be. Religious behefs are irrelevant 
or of small moment so long as you contmoe to travel the path of action, mcessant, 
unresting action, selfless dismterested action, directed to achieve the good of humaniiy 
or of your countrymen. The use of the term karmyog}- has become much too com- 
mon these days, but It IS an apt one and descnbes compendiously one who -walks the 
path, and, hke his master Gandhiji, Ja-waharlal has been a katwayegiimiA all his hfe. 

Hehasttaced his o-wn mentd gro-wth and development m his autobiography. My 
acquaintance with him began m 1914 when I joined the High Oiurt Bar at Allahabad 
and I saw him living with his father, a great leader of the Allahabad Bar and an aris- 
tocrat of aristocrats, hving m luxury m the &fflous Asiaad Bbaaitm. Thou^ we 
practised m the same Court, there was not much common then between him and me. 
I hved m a difierent environment altogether, but withm three years came the great 
Home Rule Movement maugurated by and associated with the name of Mrs. Anme 
Besant, and I remember so distinctly the great speech which Jawaharial delivered m 
1916 m a pubhc hall. It was a revdation to all of us. Not only iras it powerful m 
language, but it -was something more; it was so manifestly smcere, and from 1917 
onwards began the great adventure which has now ended m such fulfllment. 

I have heard some people describe Jawaharial as a visionaiy. He is not a good 
administrator, they say. I do not precisely understand what the term “administrator” 
means. Keepmg 350 millions of people together, I should think, is m itself a great 
admimstrative achievement, and as for a visionaty it is only visionaries who see visions 
of a great future and then endeavour hard to make them reahties. The man ■with an 
idea IS worth his weight m diamonds and millions of sohd admimstrators and matter- 
of-fact mdividuals. It is true that Jawaharial's name will not go down to postetity 
connected with any particular philosophy of hfe. He will be readily desctibed as 
the greatest disciple of Gandhiji, and m many respects the best exponent of his 
master’s pohcy and philosophy which led to the emanapation of a people from moral 
and economic^ and pohtn^ bondage. Posterity will acclaim him as one of the 
chief makers of ipodem India, an India which we, her children, now fervently hope 
■win play a great part m winnu^ the peace for mankind 

On this auspicious day when Ja'waharlal completes 60 years of his hfe, prayers 
■will go forth from every home m India that he may be spared for many, many years 
for the service of his motherland and humanity at large. 

May 

’Man of acUon(E*) 

9 



BOUNTEOUS PROVIDENCE 
VmoBA Bhave 

I cannot think what I shotdd write about Pandit Nehru, After Gandhi’s, his 
is the one name that stands for India— is India. God’s indSnite grace has given us 
such leaders as Dadabhai Naoro)i, Tilak, Gandhi and Jawaharlal, one after the other. 
May we prove worthy of such a bounteous providence. 

Apil 1949 

(TramJatedfrom Eitidt) 




SPIRITUAL BASIS OF NEHRU'S SECULAR GOVERNMENT 
Muraioud Hmz Sm> 

The greatest achievement of Pandit Jawahajdal Nehiu as the Prime Minister of 
India IS the establishment of republican secular Government on the strictest prmaple 
of truth, justice, freedom and equal rights and opportumty for aU the citizens, bom 
and bred or dotmciled m India. 

“The secularit7 of a State”, says Dr. Sampumanand, “consists only in its remam- 
mg neutral as between the various religions, but does not compel the State to deny 
the spmtual values of life. If a secular State, as the U.S.S.R certainly is, can adopt 
one system of philosophy as its sheet-anchor, there is notfamg to prevent India &om 
seekmg shelter beneath the hospitable branches of that tree of knowledge which is 
our richest inheritance.” When we analyse the fundamental prmciples of the secular 
State of India, we find that it was an act of the highest wisdom which conceived and 
promulgated it. If the Indian Government had identified itself with one particular 
set of rehgion there would have been dash not only withm its own fold, but one 
rehgion would have looked askance at anoflier rehgion and might have given rise to 
mutual jeabusy and rivalry, of the kind which exists unfortunately today. To fiivour 
one rehgion is to antagomse another. It must be dearly borne m mmd that under 
the auspices of secular democratic Government, every rehgion is perfectly ftee to 
preach and practise its tenets and hve up to its highest ideals— the greatest boon that 
one can enjoy under a free, democratic and secular Government. 

Now, when we look dosdy mto the basic prmciples of the secular Government 
eStabhshed m India we find that they by no means do violence to the highest ideals 
that a rehgion holds dear, on the other hand, they fully and firmly corroborated them 

The Constitution of the Indian Government has laid down that all its citizens, 
irrespective of caste, creed, sex, race or rehgion which they may be professmg, would 
be treated absolutely alike, and m the eyes of law no invidious distinction 
would be made to chsctimmate one ftom the other Every one m this State has 
equal nghts and opportumties. The common humamty of all peoples of any nation 
or country is recognised. No one is to be persecuted for free expression of opimon, 
provided he does not do anythmg agamst the law of the State, m which 
service of mankmd is enjomed by all the rehgions and confirmed by the new Consti- 
tUtLOn of TftHia , 

Whenever Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru has had an opportumty of addressing 
international gatherings he has made this cleat, that he and his government stand 
for mutual good-wiU, peace, non-violence and the welfare of all human bemgs. So 
long as It lies m his power, he would never be a patty to any ofensive step which may 
lead to war and mutual destruction. He has pledged hims^ to hve up to the hghest 
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ideals of satya and abima as taught by the Falhei of the Indian Nation, In pioof of 
these statements I take the liberty of quoting from the various sacred scriptures to 
show that the fundamental principles of Indian secular Government are in harmony 
with the highest ideals of various religions that exist in this country, and, therefore, 
the followers of no religion need have any fear that its ideals would be dis-regarded 
and its moral principles trifled with. 

The fpl-igtnos of the world aim at purifying the human heart and bringing 
it nearer God, but people in their indifference do not study their own faiths. This 
is why they act against them. I dare to say there is no religion in the world which 
has preached against human equality and the Brotherhood of Man, and it is to es- 
tablish this thesis, which m%ht perhaps be doubted by some sceptics, that I quote 
ftom the various scriptures of the wotid-rehgions. 

The oldest of all the religions of the world is Hinduism. All the sacred scrip- 
tures of this ancient faith contain unmistakable references to the Brotherhood of 
Man. 

HiNQtnSM 

In the Sixth Qiapter of the Bhagvad Gita we read the following verses : 

“He who regards impartially lovers, friends and foes, strangers, neutrals, 
foreigners and relatives, also the righteous and unri^teous, he excelleth.” 

In the Third Chapter, we read the following: “Having "an eye to the welfare 
of the world also, thou shouldst perform action (ni.20-25).” There are many c " > 
such slokas. 

hi the MottHsmriti occur the following: “He who be&iendetb all creattu " 
his name is Braims.” “He who thus seeth die Self in all beings, by his own s , 
he realizes the equahty of all, and attaineth to the supreme state of Brahman.” 

In 'Katha Upanisbad (V.io) we come across the following: “Thus one univec ’1 
Inner Self of all bongs becomcth one separate individual self for each form.” 

Again, in the Isa XJpamsbad we read: “Kfe who seedi all beings in the Self and 
the Self in all beings, he hateth no more.” 

In the Sbants Parva of the Mahabbarat the following verse appears: “He 'sho 
is the ftiend of all beii^; he who is intent on the welfare of all, with act and ihough 
and speech— he only tooweth Religions.” 

Vtsbttu Parana: “Knowing the Supreme to be all beings, tiie wise extend L ■ 
to all creatures undeviatingly”. 

Zoroastrianism 

The'next rehgion in order of historic sequence is Zoroastrianism. We read 
the following in the PatetPashemam; “ff I have committed any sin against the law c 
brot^ood in relation to my fether, mother, sister, brother, mate or children, 
relation to my leader, my next-of-kin and acquaintances, my own townsmen and as] 
servants, then I repent and pray for pardon.” 
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Buddhism 

Buddhists m the Dhammapada aie tau^t the following: “Let us hve happily 
then, not hating those who hate us; among men who hate us let us dwell £tee £tom 
hatted.” 

In the Mattastttta, 7, 8, we read; “And let him (eweiy one) cultivate good-wiU, 
towards all the world, a boundless (Jfoendly) mind, above, below and across, un- 
obstmcted, without hatred and without enmity.” 

Christianitz 

“One IS your master, even Chnst, and all ye ate brethren.” {Math , yXTTTj 8.) 

“God hath made of one blood all nations of men for to dwell on all 

the face of the earth.” {Aats, XVII, 24, 26, 29). “We are the offsptmg of God.” 
{Galatim, m. 28). 

In Cekssums, IE, it, we read the following: “There is neither Jew nor Greek, 
there is neither bond nor free, there is neither male nor female, for ye ate all one in 
Chnst Jesus.” 

In Jehu rV, 7, n, 20, 21: “Beloved, let us love one another, for love is of God, 

and every one that loveth is bom of God, and knowcth God Beloved, if God 

so loved us, we ought also to love one another He that loveth not his brother 

whom he hath seen, how can he love God whom he hath not seen? And this 
commandment have we from Him: That he who loveth God loveth his brother 
also.” 


Islam 

The Holy Koran teaches: “To youi parents show kindness, and to kindred and 
oiphans, and the poor, and the neighbour who is a km and the neighbour who is 
a stranger, and the compamon who is a stranger, and the son of the road, and what 
your right hand possesses (slaves). As for the orphan oppress him not, and as for 
the beggar dnve him not away.” 

The saymgs of Prophet Muhammad; “No man is a true behevet, unless he 
desireth for his brother that which he desireth for himself.” He who is not afiectionate 
to God’s creatures and to his own children, God will not be affectionate to him ” 
“Who IS the most favoured of God? He fiom whom the gteatest good cometh to his 
cteatutes.” “The best of men is he from whom good acemeth to humanity. All 
God’s creatures ate his fiunily, and he is most beloved of God who tneth to do 
most good to God’s creatures.” “Feed the hungry and visit the sick, and free the 
captive if he is unjustly confined. Assist any person oppressed, whether be be MusUm 
or tton-Musbm. God enjoins you to treat women well, for they are your mothers, 
daughters and aunts. Do you love yout Cieatot? Love your fellow men first.” 

Says the Koran: “O, you who beheve; let not one people or nation scoff 01 
laugh at another people or nation, perchance they may be better (m the eyes of God, 
i.e , possess greater potentiahties of doing good) than the scoffers.” 
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The Piophet of Iskm said during his last pilgrimage: “Remember you are 
all brothers. All men are equal in. the eyes of God. And your homes, your fives 
and your properties are ail sacxed, and in no case should you attack each other’s fife 
and property. To day I trample under nty feet all distinctions of caste, colour 
and nationality. All men are sons of Adam, and Adam was of dust.” 

The great Khalifa Omar renewed this chatter in the follctwing words: ‘Twill 
make no invidious dinstinction between tiie red and the black, between Arabs and 
non-Arabs, and will follow the footsteps of the Holy Prophet.” 

Prom these quotations it is abundantly dear that ncme of the religions of the 
world ever taught anything anti-humanitarian, or encour^ed persecution. 

The followers of a religion, and not the rdigion itsdf, are to be blamed for any 
o&nce they may have committed against fhetr fellow men. At times the noble 
truths of rdigion were misunderstood and pervated, giving rise to dissension and 
quarrd among tiie &itbfnl. 

If the common ideal of human unity is universally recognised and accepted by 
aU, the cavilised nations of the worid would try to extend a helping hand to those 
of thdr fdlow-nations which are weaker, less equipped, less fortunate and more back- 
ward than their own, in the name of humanity, good-will and fellow-feding. Thqr 
would not, then, be actuated by any racial fcding, nor would thqr be guided by the 
time-worn and almost primitive consideration of the so-called national prestige, 
power and glojj^ but they would be mostly influenced by the mote lofty ideals of 
hunmi unity, and consider it a privilege rafljer to uphold the cause of truth and 
justice and to stand by people in distress. 

So fiir we have dealt with the teachings of various religions the fundamental 
principles of vriiich are found to be in harmony with the basic prindples of the secular 
Govanment. We have to see whether the moral principles accepted by all religions 
have been accepted as equally binding upon the ruling principles of the secular State 
or not. As a matter of fact, it appears to be unnecessary to emphasize tiie necessity 
of moral principles in framing the constimtion of a secular State; because, firstly, 
it is universally recognised that morality is the heart and core of every religion; and, 
secondly, irrespective of religious and doctrinal considerations, all the laws of 
the State of every civilized country are inherently based on sound moral prindples. 
No law of a State has ever connived at fidsehood, murder, tiiefti and plunder. All 
evil acts are punidiable' by law. So the secular Government of Pandit Jawaharlal’s 
conception, as he has r^eatedly assured us, cannot and should never disregard the 
moral prindple. 

The great «s5/rof old, knowing rite supreme feet that the Self of all being is 
one, based on tiiis all their precepts, and on this rock thty build the morality tiiey 
tau^n. The authoritative dedarations of the sbmti on general morafity are final, 
because they are based on this fect^ and thty can be defended by reason, and shown 
to be of landing and universal application. 

As the health of the Individ^ body depends on obedience to the laws of hygiene, 
each organ working harmoniously with the rest, so the healtii of Humanity, the 
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Umveisal body, depends on obedience to tibe laws of Moiabty, by whidi each oigan 
of the great human body works m harmonious relation wiih the others. The recog- 
mtion of this truth, according to the ancient wisdom of the umty of life guides us m 
the estabhshment of mutually helpful relations between the separated hves of all human 
beings. Every moral precept finds its sanction in this Umty, and Umversal Love, 
whith IS the expression of Umty, is the root of all virtues. Only this teaching can 
eradicate class, racial and natiomil hatreds, put an end to suspiaon and contempt, and 
draw all men mto one human &mily, m whidi there are elders and youngers, indeed, 
but no ahens. This was constantly borne m nund by hhhatma Gandhi ftom whom 
Nehru drew all his mspiration, m regard to his well-known teaching of abmsa, social 
service and treatment of all human beffigs with love and aflection as represented m 
the concept oEsatvedaya. Of aU the leaders of India, to my mmd. Pandit Jawahadal 
Nehru has been exertmg his very best to tread m the foot-steps of Mahatmaji, 
and to hold aloft the torch of Truth and non-violence. All his pubhc utterances, 
dehvered m India and abroad, reveal, to no small extent, bis breadth of view and large- 
heartedness. His hig^ moral prmaples, mspired by his Chief, have dominated all 
his dioughts and actions during the whole period of the struggle for the freedom of 
India, and after the assumption of his exalted office as the head of the Indian secular 
Government. Every commumty, major or min or, should feel secure, that its inter- 
est IS safe in his wise hands 

India, the sacred land of rubu, has her own message of common humanity 
to give to the world, alffiough, she may seem to be tom for the moment mto vanons 
castes and creeds. She has also to convey a message of the Oneness of Life that 
dwells m every heart Her present leader Jawahadal is the fittest person to pilot the 
ship of State, and to weather every storm. He is a true representative of anaent 
Indian ideals, and we have no doubt that he will gmde the destmy of our nation safely 
and securely. 

Mtff 26, 1949 




INTELLECT, FAITH AND ACTION 
Kishoblal G. Mashrwala 


It is lather difficult to -wiite about Pandit Jawahadal Neiuu. I have not had 
many opportunities of dose contact -with him. We are acquainted -with each other, 
and, during our association ■with Bapu, may have sat together occasionally and ex- 
changed a few words. We have also corresponded, rather fo rmally , in the course of 
political work Yet, I know hhn more through fdends, who know boh of us iati- 
mately. This is the more surprising, because I have always desired to come into 
closer contact with him and to know him better. Of course, the fault is in my (twn 
nature; it is not only in the case of Panditji that this has happened. Many impor- 
tant leaders and national and international celebrities visited Bapu, and I used to be 
present, or even working with him, but did not establish dose personal contacts with 
any of them. It is only ■with hose ■wih whom I have had direct dose dealings in 
pursuit of common aims, that I have been able to devdop intimate relations. 

Besides, I am a slow reader. I cannot say that I have read all Fanditii’s books, 
or miscellaneous writings. I have only read hem in bits. 

Even so, I have observed his emergence since 1951, if not earlier. I learned 
about him also ftom Bapu,fi;omMahadevDesai,JamnalalBajaj andohers, and have 
^ seen occasional letters of his to hem, I have hardly seen him demonstrativdy 
^ectionate. I have seen him in a temper. And I have noticed that when he is 
in a traper he does not provoke his victims to return it, but raher to an amused 


I recall an mddent in 1932, recounted to me by my young nephew who was 
m a^ -wtnws. h hose days Bapu used to stay at Mambbawan, in Gamdevi, 
y.^ Jaw atlalji -was dher going to him or commg fitom him, I forget which. 
riinW? ^ was a line of cars in front of him, and he road too was 

titK roi- ti ^ * watching crowd. Jawaharlalji’s progress was completdy blocked, 
he Btn <1 ° restive. Li a sudden fit of exasperation 

“ • “1 sli'>«tedatevei 7 body~he cars in front, he car at his side 

Mv wa two or three ohers). and he crowd all around. 

scoHi^ 'T gl®®Mly: ‘Tt ■was great fun -watdiing Jawaharlal 

suchraat mm ® moments, not 

in ffis^Jrr^’ ^ absolutely ddigjitful, he looked so handsome 

Handsome in a^en it sounds odd, jet somehow his phrase has always seemed 

. ^en in his sober moments he is interpreting inSnational 
poutics, or diawmffimainnalivp-hirtii»=. r . , . . ^ . ... 
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in his sodden tempeis and scolds someone, oi any one, he is an exhilatatmg sight. 
People then lecognise him as one of themselves, but fat more outspoken, straight- 
forward, a man great of heart, flank in speech, and of mdotmtable courage. 

I have sometimes thought that the populace reacts to his endearing anger rather 
as a mother to the tantrums of an only son— I am reminded of classical descuptions 
of Krishna’s boyhood pranks. (Indeed Jawaharlalji’s outburst may be due to the 
fact that he was an only child. This, ho’wever, is a subject for psychologists, not lay- 
men like myself.) 

What of Fanditji’s pohtical and economic pohcies^ I know that they cause 
anxiety m many quarters Not all soaahsts are happy about them, nor the capitalists, 
nor the disaples of Gandhi. Gandhiji himself dedared Jawaharlalto be his here and 
successor, and did so with pride and satisflcuon But those who consider themselves 
Gandhi’s disaples have generally refused to recognise Fanditji as an elder brother. 
Panditji considers himself a socialist, but the socialists and Marxists do not accept 
him as one of themselves. As for the capitalists, that they should regard Paoditji 
as their man is inconcavable. 

How then shall Jawaharlal be labelled^ The same question used to be asked 
about Bapu. He always called himself an orthodox Hmdu, but the orthodox Hindus 
not only never accepted him but always considered him an enemy of the Hindus; 
mdeed, it was the bitterness of this denial that lead to his murder. The Jama pandits 
always considered his conception of tdamsa to be immature, and beheved that it could 
only be perfected througjh full allegiance to the Jama faith The Qinstians and 
Muslims similarly considered it a felling that he did not regard Christ as the Chris- 
tians did, or the Prophet Muhammad as Islam did 

Ihavemade this comparison on the inspiration of the moment, yet when I 
consider the deeper imphcations I ttemble with fear. WiU the Gandhists disown 
him? Will the socialists, like die orthodox Hmdus, regard him as an enemy? I re- 
assure myself with the thought that my anxiety is only bom of great sohatude. 

The question remams; What is Pandit Jawaharial’s particular “ism”? What 
great quality lead Gandhiji to recognise him as his heir and successor, and to take 
pndem the^ choice? 

1 beheve that Bapu saw m Vum a smccrity of feith and a dedication to the ser- 
vice of the people that matched his own, and was happy The fine balance of 
mtdlect, feith and action convinced him. where these qualities co-exist, one does not 
become a fenatic of any “ism”, but rather a devotee of Truth alone. And unwaver- 
ing devotion to Truth is his only cause or "ism” — as it had always been that of Bapu. 

May he be with ns for many years to come. 

Mard a;, 


tj!r<mlated from Hindi) 



JEWEL OF A MAN 
Mohanl&l Saksena 

Those who have been dosely associated with Pandit Jawahadal Ndiiu in the 
straggle foi freedom have deemed it a privilege to be his lientenants. Pandit Ndim 
is a simple and yet a complex personality; and, although my association with him ex- 
tends to neatly thirty years, it is not easy to appraise his versatile genius. Much 
has been written about his life and work. In his own Asitobiogrt^hj, which is one of 
the best ever written, he has portrayed himself. But it is often said that a man is greater 
than his work, and this is equally true of Jawaharlalji. Bom in the East and brought 
up m the West, he imbibes the best traditions of the Orient and the Ocddent. Ete 
feds at home in all climes and with peoples of all castes and colours; verily he can be 
, called the “Qtizen of the World.” 

For more than thirty years he has been under the benign influence of Gandhiji; 
and while he may be regarded as a child and protagonist of the “Gandhian Way”, he 
has a philosophy and a aeed of his own. Unhke Gandhiji, he is a scqitic; and yet 
he is a great votary of Truth and a worshipper of Nature. Jawaharklji has faith in 
himself, and he believes in the innate nobility of Man. 

Jawahadalji, as bis name implies, is a jewel of a man. His lovable personality, 
his charming manners, his unimpeachable integd^, his transparent sincerity, and, 
above all, his indomitable courage endear him to his friends and admirers, and 
inspire the esteem of his critics. He can see and appreciate the other man’s point 
of view, and even expound it with greater clarity and force. He may have" 
occasional outbursts; but even his worst enemies cannot accuse him of rancour or 
bitterness. 

Panditji today ranks amongst the foremost statesmen of the world. Indeed, 
he is not only the idol of India, but also the hope of the East. 

May he live long, and may it be given to 1^ to bring peace to the war-stricken 
world to complete the unfinished tasks of his Master. 

i% 7, 1949 



WEALTH OF HUMAN SYMPATHY 

AuB.n Kaus. 

Many and glotious ■will be the tnbutes that ■will be paid to our beloved Jawahar- 
lal on his attainment of the age of 6o, and every Indian and millions of others the 
■world over ■will send up a silent prayer to God on his natal day that he may be 
spared for many, many years more of service to mankmd. 

1 have had the pleasure of knowmg him from his very early days when he 
first returned home from England; I have had the rare privilege of his friendship over 
many years, and of late I have been fortunate enou^ to have the opportumty of 
workmg with him not only as leader of the Gingress Party but also as P^e Mimster. 
And I have no hesitation m saying that the more one gets to know him, the more he 
commands one’s respect and affection. I need not dwell here on his abihty or the 
variety of his talents, whether as a pohtical leader, statesman or writer. But I am 
sure that what those of us who have had the privilege of knowmg him mtimately 
■value most m him are his unfathomable wealth of human sympathy, affection and 
understanding, his burning desire always to do and stand by the rights his mteguty 
of purpose and, above all, his strict adherence to truth. He commands loyalty and 
devotion because of these sterlmg gifts 

I have heard him time and agam discussmg momentous issues with Gandhiji. 
When he did not see eye to eye with Gandhiji he “let fly” m his usual spirited manner 
and argued and condemned vehemently, and Gandhiji loved those outbursts because 
no one hated more than he a meek acquiescence m his vie^ws when it did not come 
ftom the heart. “Jawaharlal is a teaHjamahar, a gem as his name signifies, and because 
of the golden truth m all that he says and does India need never be lightened of his 
leadership,” was what Gandhiji said to me when, just before the launching of the 
individual satyoffaba in 1940, there was a strong protest by Ja'waharlal against the idea 
of Gandhiji undertaking a fast. In feet, the fest did not materialise, but instead the 
umque tedmique of individual safyiffaba was evolved. When this struggle ■was 
launched one could sense the bummg desire there ■was m Jawaharlal to contri- 
bute his shale to the nwvement. He came feirly often to Sevagiam I shall 
never forget the afternoon when, after one of his flymg -visits, he took leave of 
Gandhiji. We -were practically certam that he would be arrested very shortly 
and lost to view for some time, and there was therefore a sense of sadness 
m the air. Ba^ blessed him and said: “God will look after you.” Ja'wahar- 
lal turned to her with a smile and said: "Where is God, Ba? If He easts. 
He must be very fest asleep;” and I can still hear Gandhiji’s hearty laugjhter at this 
naive remark. But Gandhiji often used to say to me: “While Ja'waharlal always says 

1 Kastntba, -wife of Mahauna Gandhi. (Btr ) 
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he does not bdieve in God he is nearet God than many who piofess to be His -wor- 
shippets.” Srnall wondei^ then, that he had no hesitation whatsoevei in saying that 
Jawahadal was to be his political heir. 

lilahadev Desai was a fine spinner. It was his opinion that those who weie 
artistic and sensitive by nature could never draw anything but a fine thread. Iwonder 
if many persons are aware of what estremely fine yam Panditji spinsi And he is cer- 
tainly artistic and sensitive by temperament The beauty of nature and mountains, 
in particular, have a special fascination for him. He told me once: ‘T am never 
so happy as when treHdng in tiie wilds.” Truth to tell, he is a passionate lover of 
nature— not really meant to be a politidan— and would be fer happier, I am sure, 
buried in reading and writing, with that singularly facile pen of his, some enchanting 
hterature. But Bate has chosen other paths for him. He seldom gets away from the 
“madding crowd” and the strain and stress of the immensely heavy burden he carries. 
But It is our good fortune that we have today at the helm a man who believes, as 
Gandhiji did, that truth and politics can go hand in hand. Indeed, his big contri- 
bution to the world today is that he stands for justice and right action at all costs, 
regardless of political or material gdn. 

So many of us have seen him seemingly furious on so many occasions. But, 
with all that apparent inqiatience, there is within him an abundance of tolerance, and 
he never bears a grudge, and his anger is momentary. Injustice in any form is alien 
to his nature, and which of us has not seen him rail at it and speak out against it even 
at the cost of his popularity? To those of us like myself, who had the opportunity 
of working in dose contact with him during the disturbances, nothing was more 
heart-breaking than Jawaharlal’s utter sadness and sense of humiliation that any 
of us could sink so low as to commit acts of cruelty on fellow human-beings. Bfe 
rose to great heights then, and I could sense how near he had grown to Bapu. There 
are persons who are always learning and therefore growing, and Jawaharlal is one of 
them because he is so vitti, so vibrant 

The years, thank God, sit lightly on him. He is eatremdy youthful in mind 
and body, and enjcys the single pleasures of life with all the enthusiasm and zest of 
a duld. long may he r emain thus, long may he remain with usl 

I am sure most people will agree with me when I say that if India cannot make 
S°od in the next ten years under his unique leadership there will indeed be a sad future 
in store for herl 

31, 1949 



GROWING STATESMAN 

T. ViJATARAGHAVACHARTA 

Writing on February 14, 1935, the day on which he finished writing his Asrio- 
hoffophy in prison in Ahnora, Pandit Nehru, in a mood of reflective retrospection, 
says: 

“My adventures through life have not been very exating perhaps; long years 
in prison can hardly be termed adventurous. Nor have they been m any way omque, 
for I have shared these years with their ups and downs with tens of thousands of my 
countrymen and countrywomen, and this record of dianging moods, of exaltations 
and d^ressions, of mtense activity and enforced sohliide, is our common record. 
I have been one of a mass, moving with it, swaymg it occasionally, bemg mfluenced 
by It and yet, Lke the other units, an mdividual, apart from the others, hving my se- 
parate life m the heart of the crowd. We have posed often enough, and struii up 
attitudes, but there was something very real and intensely truthful m much that we 
did, and this lifted us out of our petty selves and made us more vital, and gave us an 
importance that we would otherwise not have had. Sometimes we were fortunate 
enough to experience the fullness of life which comes from attempting to fit ideals 
with action. And we realised that any other hfe mvolvmg a renunciation of these 
ideals and a tame submission to superior fome, would have been a wasted existence, 
full of discontent and inner sorrow. 

"To me these years have brought one real gift, among many others. Mote 
and more I have looked upon life as an adventure rf absorbing mterest, where there 
IS so much to learn, so much to do. I had continually had a feeling of growing up, 
and that feeling is still with me, and gives a zest to my activities as well as to the 
readmg of books, and generally makes life worth while.” 

I have quoted the above passage m full because to my mind it reveals the secret 
of Panditji’s petenmal youtfafulness of body and mind. He wrote this when he was 
forty-five At sixty he is just the same, only m the testing years of grave responsi- 
bihty and trouble ^t have followed India’s attainment of freedom and independence, 
he has grown up ftist. Today he gives me a feelmg of matunty that he did not seem 
to have reached at the ftunous press conference in Bombay after he was elected Presi- 
dent of the Indian National Qmgress for the third time . I do not know if the pubhc 
that read the report realised that the conference marked a turning pomt not only m 
Panditji’s pubhc life, but also m the pohtical history of modem India. He then utter- 
ed the feteful words: “Mr. Jinnah complains that I am attempting to create a new 
situation. I am out to create new situations. I am not tied down by anything said in 
the Cabinet Mission’s White Paper. The only thing I am committed to is to enter the 
Constiteent Assembly It will be a sovereign body which will make its own decisions. 
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inespective of \r’Iiat the British Government says or does.” These words were a 
warning both to Tnilia and to England, that there was now a definite break with tibe 
past, and that the of the past which was the dead hand that held down India’s 

progress to natioidiood was throro off. The era of Dominion Status, of safeguards 
and restrictions, of con^tromises with principle, was at an end. India was to be master 
of her destiny. The “Objectives” Resolution, with which the Constituent Assembly 
of India opened its work rf framing a Constitution, only gave effect to what Pandit- 
ji had stated in Bombay. 

Some critics seem to think that, when at the recent Commonwealth Ministers’ 
Conference in London Panditji agreed to Lidia’s continuance of her fuU membership 
of the Commonwealth of Nations, and to her acceptance of the King as a symbol of 
the Lee association of its independent member nations, and as smb the Head of 
the Commonwealth, he had whitded down the "Objectives” Resolution. An in- 
telligent study of both theDelhi and the London resolutions will dispel this erroneous 
notion. To such critics I also commend a careful reading of chapters 51 and ;z on 
“The liberal Outlook” and “Dominion Status and Independence” in Nehru’s yitito- 
btoffaplr/. They reveal the progressive growth of his mind. The London Resolu- 
tion, apart feom being sound policy, was proof tliat India had, of her unconstrained 
fee wfil, forgotten and forgiven the tiagic events in the past history of the relations 
between herself and England. Pandit Nehru had given a lead and an example to the 
warring nations of Europe, of the new spirit in which international relations should 
be conducted. It was the first step in the world’s dream of World Peace. 

I do not know if at any previous stage in her long history India had attained 
the position she now holds in the international worid, Nehru is now recognised as 
one of the world’s halfa-dozen great statesmen, and the undisputed leader of Asia. 
Eveiy Indian’s heart must fed a glow of pride in this world-wide recognition of our 
Prime Minister. 

I set no limits to Ndiru’s growth in statesmanship. At sixty he is still young, 
very young, and just as in 1945 we did not antidpate his present eminence in the world, 
in 1945 cannot foretdl to what further heights he may rise. 

Jme II, 1949 




NOT ONLY MAKER, BUT DOER 
T.tt.a vati Mdnshi 

To congiatakte Fimdit JsiWiatlal Nehm on his bitihday is a very easy task, 
because it can be done without any mental reservation by every Indian. Barring 
Mahatma Gandhi there is hardly any one who is as popular as the Prime Minister 
of India. 

It IS one thing to admire Pandit Nehru and another to understand his person- 
ahty. One can admire him for his boldness, for his outspokenness, for his large- 
heartedness and for his bemg the spokesman of the generation — ^not one, but two. 
Pandit Nehru is an impulsive man, and there are a large number of good impulses which 
endears him to the people. Even his impulsive actions are admired, because people 
feel that they ate the result of impatience to brook any evil or any delay. If he 
laughs, people feel happy, if he frowns, Aey run here and there to make him 
happy. _ 

Pandit Nehru is a very lucky man. He was bom with a silver spoon m his 
mouth A fond and lovmg fether gave him all that he needed mhfe and helped him 
to build up his pohucal career, and Gandhiji, with all the mdulgence that he was capa- 
ble of, helped him m building up the Nehru tradition. He is the heir and successor 
of these two great men, who spared nothing to build up his political career; and, of- 
coutse, his own noble quahties which were nourished and profited by these lucky 
circumstances added to its glory. 

Pandit Nehru is an outspoken man. He does not mind calhng a spade a spade; 
and yet he responds to the popular feelmg. He is a reserved man on many occa- 
sions when he meets mdividually, but welfiire of men appeals to him and he loves 
mankmd in the abstract He loves to speak to them on all occasions, although with m- 
dividuals he may not be a man of many words He is impatient by nature, but even 
that impatience is not without a method. His impatience comes like a passing doud 
sheddmg a few showers, but soon that mood passes away, and he gives a sunshine- 
like smile which is a great compensation. 

Another quahty m Pandit Nehru is his heroism. He abhors cowardice m any 
shape or form He likes to take risks — physical as well as others He beheves m 
hving every moment of his life, and enjoys livmg dangerously. He will never ask 
any one to take any risk which he himself cannot take. He is not only a maker but 
a doer. This is one of the reasons why he is the idol of the nation. 

He IS a dreamer too. His dreams are big, and he is lucky enough to realise 
many of those dreams. His sympathies are with the people of forward views, but 
he can work with people holding just the opposite views. He is a democrat 
who responds to pubhc opmion; but he has devdoped a fine statesmanship by 
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which he can take action against die popular will and against his own -views, 
and yet he -will not be held responsible for it He is such a fine gentleman! 

He is generous, and large-hearted; loves children and sports; loves discussion 
and talks, and has something to say on every subject. He has a good appredation 
of art and artists, and tries to encourage them in every possible vra.y. 

Pandit Nehru is a democrat and, paradoxical as it may seem, is a bureauoat 
He has few pre)udices, but whatever they are he cannot get over them. He is a man 
of a good physique, has a will of his o-wn, and always manages to have his own way. 
He is admired not only in India, but abroad also, because for the stability of the world 
he IS needed. 

May God give him a long life, and may India live under him prosperously. 
h&yz(i, 1949 



NEHRU IN ACADEMIC ROBES 

photograph was taken at the special convocation of tiie Delhi University in March, 1948, when flie 
degree of Doctor of Science was conferred on Pandit Nehru 

P«n]ah Photo Smia. 
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ONLY CULTIVATED STATESMAN 
Stephen Spender 

Nehm appears to me to be one of the greatest statestaen living, and perhaps 
the only statesman who is cultivated. I have always read his books with the greatest 
sympathy I feel that India may grow to be the country which can show to the West 
that Christiamty is practical pohticsj a lesson which the Christian countries of the West 
have always refused to learn Therefore, I look with the greatest hope to the Govern- 
ment of India and with the greatest admiration to its Prime Mimster. 

May 51, 1949 
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DEMOCRATIC THINKER 
N. G. Ranga 


Pandit Nehm is becoming mote and more a teacbei, not so much for the 
as he used to be until 1945-46, as for the leaders of tihe country, die Tnp.niV«»rs of the 
Constituent Assembly and the organisers and thinkers of the Congress Party. On 
too many pomts of national importance he seems to be at variance uddi his party. He 
battles "with it on the plane of thought. He matches its passions by his otm passionate 
espousal of the other view; he cools down when it is infuriated, he bows humbly, 
yet sweetly, when the torrents of its passionate thoughts overwhelm him, and he 
comes back heroically to the attack when the party is in a raimpr mood to listen to 
reason. He coaxes the pa^, as he would woo the bdoved, he reasons with it with 
aR his ratraordinary capacity for dialectics, aided, as he is, by the flash of his ejt, and 
his transparent struggle between his imperions nature and his wise, almost habitual, 
anxiety to see the other point of view and to meet it more than half way. 

"Tbs party too is slowly but surely being feshioned after him. It loves him and 
exults in his moods. It does get angry with him, and sometimes its foty frightPm; 
md silences him too. Yet; it delights as much in yielding to him as to defeat him. 
It takes care not to hurt him deeply. Many a time, the patty simply reversed its own 
mhet, wdl^nsidered, decision reached after much heated discussion, when it knew 
tot Panditji became most unhappy by its wilfulness. Both the Pandit and the 
Patty ate constantly battling with each other, without either trying to force the issue 
upon some of the most important national questions. For instance, the Constituent 
Assembly Cot^s Party has not been able to decide over two years the question of 
script md national language and reservation of seats for the nunorities.i 

^ democrat. Left to himself he would like to do things 
spe^y and splendi%, ^ to to order and according to plan. He has no peisoS 

1^’ moTemnits md rapwaii, canes of demociB& 

methods of makii^ and executing decisions. 


— r'“‘“"^y‘^“:=ssemoiies. Butheisatgteatpainstoapntedate 
tow altho 1 ° « tx) go out of to way to sfe toother msS point 

to ote i s ant' S=aty of insufferable intollnce 

tok ^damations. He tries his best to 

totiytombuadandreshapeStt&SS'^S'*“'^'“t“^^^^ 

^ These have since been derided. (E*.) 
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ing sincetdj to find a solution fbt the time being and accotding to the state of 
fermentation of his own mmd and emotions. It is mdeed a pleasure to see him and to 
work and share with him in the task of teaching such condusions, because it is an 
miting and mspinng e^ienence in Socratic and Gandhian processes of weighing, 
selecting and welding many intellectual reactions to a problem mto a definite line of 
deasion. Thus, JawaharM is today taking mfimte pains to tram his fiallowers of 
the highest rank mto true democrats, progressive thought-builders and democratic 
statesmen. 

There are times when Jawaharlal the revolutionary is at confiict with Jawahadal 
the statesman. It is true he has had no need to build up either a persond, fectious 
or ideological party. He has inherited a mammoth, but surpnsmgly powerful 
and effective, party. It is so much dfevoted to him and the Sardar,^ and the latter’s 
affections and hopes of the future India are so much centered m him, and the people 
all over the country dote on tiitn so volubly, that he is m no need to canvass 
support for his personal leadership, or to create a nucleus of personal supporters. 
Therefore, all the struggles that he has to wage are confined to the realm of 
the thoughts, cultural backgrounds and confiicting class mterests of his followers 
and his party. Therefore, he is all the time battlmg with the nationahst, communal, 
caste and class tT«HT<T of there social environments. He sometimes wms surprismg 
victories as m the case of the Commonwealth, the justiciable fundamental rights, 
the spirit of toleration towards mmonties and their cultural and soaal aspnations. 
But he has Iiad to swallow many a defeat with good grace and m good humour. For 
instance, he fought hard agamst the Second Qhambets, and when he found that the 
general trend of the party was in fevour of the Second Chambers, mvestmg them with 
undue power, he simply left the Patty unobservedly, as he could not stand the tor- 
tuous defeat. But he is persistent m his eftirts towards progressivism. So, he put 
m a strong plea m favour of lowering the age of senators from jj to 30, m the hope 
that a larger number of young men coming to the Second Chamber might possi- 
bly dilute and diminish its conserratism. 

The relations between Pandit Nehru and the Constituent Assembly vary 
according to the angles from which th^ look at any problem at a given moment. 
Generally, the party and the Assembly are too much concerned with their conception 
of local or immediate problems as they would look like if viewed through a micros- 
cope. As more and more thinkers and as mote and more members go on disputing 
with each other over the one or the other possible way of solving die difficulty, 
Jawaharlal quiedy withdraws mto himself, becomes completely mdifferent with people 
sitting around biTn_ and sits with hts ejpressive bps t a l kin g to each other in a speech- 
less ftshion, with his eyes half closed, with his head straining to rest on a pillow of 
a thought or two, and sometimes with his hand catessmg his bald head. Then, as 
he reaches certam defimte conclusions with the help of the noisy exchange of thoughts 
all around him, he suddenly opens his eyes and looks at aU around him m an unseeing 


^ Saxdar Vallabhbhai Patel (Eds ) 
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&sMon, and seems to jump to the condnsion that he should fling his thoughts upon 
the Assembly oi tibe patty. It is at such a moment that he is extremely dangerous 
to be dealt ■with by his fiiends or debaters, because he is like a lion venturing forth 
for is prey. It is well worth 'watching him at such moments. He takes a flsw moments 
to gain momentum in his speech; when he braces himself up to his argument, 
he seems to be a valiant opponent, his first reactions are to dismiss the other’s view 
by a quick succession of blows of argument. If he finds that the protagonist of the 
opposite view is no mean opponent, he dra-ws upon more and more formid- 
able weapons of argument, he reasons ■with him and emits fire through his eyes, and 
then either succeeds in coming to a brilliant fimk of triumph, or a confusing maze 
of contradictoiy but wdl-balanced aiguments 'widi a pathetic wave of his hands, 
leaving -the decision to the party or the Assembly. 

I have not seen another such fiist-rate and delightful dilecddan, so completely 
Ignorant of the need to please or defeat anyone, so extremely anxious to communicate 
to his followeis his own passions for the good of the people and the country, in any 
other country at anytime during the last twenty-five years of my public life. He is 
is a unique phenomenon of the modem democratic world. He is the nearest approach 
to the conception of a Philosopher Kii^ of this democratic age, whom Mahatma 
Gandhi has fashioned and left for us. Indeed, he is the hope of Gandhian demo- 
cracy and the harbinger of worid peace and goodwilL 

Ever since Gandhiji’s death Jawahailal has been growing more and more 
Gandh^. He is now more positive and cxinstmclive after the heart of Mahatma 
Gandb^ whereas he used to be a bundle (rf doubts when Bapu was alive. He is today 
preaching and pracdsmg so fervently Gandhiji’s conceptions ftiat ifyou take cate of the 
means the en^ wiR also look after themselves, and that goodwfll and trust can only 
beget ©“dwill and trust and nothing else, and that if you can win more by leaving 
a sense hurt m the other patty than what you can by making the other patty also 
happy better cate &)t the smaller advrotage and cherish others’ happiness. 

poignantly Bapuji’s absence ftom 
P«“ heart, we are all 

and even ^ complex problems of the contemporary world, 

of mind and h A ^ fotnudable passions and prejudices andtheconsetratism 
Sr H^ f u in this and other coun- 

fhafliPTm ^^^P^^^^'^of^IaLatiDaGaDdhito inspireiusschemes 

repeatedly talk^ of only the next ten years as bong a lone ^ueh tieriod for anv 
statesman to plan and work for Bnr o ® P^oo 

never tired of yearning fofa^t T 

^dd, so great^Msrobustfiuthin^tS^^'^ 

lions dMocratic leader, foe teacher of Imndr ^d, of mil- 

Nowonderlndians 

this generation are taking pnde m hading him as their leader and 

Juiii 3 , 1949 



DEDICATION TO VISION OF IDEAL 
K« M. Munshi 

A man is often greatei: than his deeds Achievement is but a pale projection 
of his personality, often distorted by outside infiuence. What counts is the man him- 
self Panditji’s achievements as the champion of Indian mdependence, as a redoubt- 
able fighter in our freedom’s batde, as a leader of great charm and potver, as the Prime 
Munster who gave India a proud place m the mtemational commumty, formidable 
as these are, furnish but a poor measure of what he is. 

The man as I see him day after day, sometimes hour after hour, is different from 
and in a sense more significant than what he does. , Once, years ago, during the Ebme 
Buie League days, he looked a dandy at first impression, ^though to those who knew 
him better he was even then a qmvetmg flame of idealism. The erstwhile dandy 
now catties the burden of one of the most responsible offices m the world, and 
gives the impression of bemg a sad and lonely man, his wistful eye fixed on something 
distant, somethmg unattamable. 

There is a strong attachment between him and other members of the Nehru 
family. He permits a small citde of fiuends, men and women, to share his fi:w spare 
moments. They extend to him an efiiisive warmth, natural towards a personal heio, 
who also happens to be the Prime Mmister. He is steadfest m his loyalty to them. But 
I doubt whether he shares aU the wornes and joys with any one of them. Once I 
saw him bidding good-bye to some mtimate friends Amidst gushing words and 
affectionate clmgmgs, he stood more hke a statue, his only response bemga tired smile. 
I saw him sittmg, a broken-down man, by Gandhiji’s death bed, perhaps he was to 
Panditji, as he was to many of us, a feier-confessor. 

There is no wonder. Panditji hves in a world of his own — a world of ideals 
in which his emotions embrace the victims of fiite or mjusHce all the world over, but 
in the abstract. He is different from the saint to whom “die world is the family” 
(Vasiidbaiva kutumbakani). Ratified emotions dave him to dedicate his life to great 
and noble causes m a manner which, to a man ignorant of the workmgs of his mind, 
often strikes as unrelated to reahties. His shrewdness and petsplcaaty are at times 
only shy handmaidens who wait m silence, when his ideals impel him to a generous 
gesture 

Panditji cannot be strictly called a man of God I do not know whether he ever 
prays His address on Gtta the other day at the Btrla Maniir seemed theoretical 
His Western upbringing makes it difficult fi>r him to cultivate an articulate faith m 
God or to view life as an endeavour to become His instrument. Slut Krishna’s ex- 
hortation, "Leave all and come unto Me, ” or “Be thou My instrument, ” may not 
attract him But like the hero of MoUcre’s play who talked without knowmg 
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it, he is a maa of God ■without knowing it. I should not be surprised if some day 
he flowers into a God-inspired teacher of nations. 

His life is true to his ancestry. Like a true Brahman, he is high-souled, disci- 
plined, treating life as a votive offering. Every minute of his is dedicated to the 
great tasks of forcmg realities into the mould of noble ideals. He exhibits a volcamc 
irrepressibility when obstacles confront him. He denounces; he explodes into vio- 
lent fits of temper. But these ebullitions have no malice, no anger in them; they only 
help to let off his fiery impatience. 

His dedication, though not unto Him, is at any rate to the Vision of an ideal 
which he finds difficult to be brought into existence as expeditiously as he would 
wish. This self-dedication often makes him a stickler at proprieties, even when faced 
■with problems of power politics. His invocation of the U.N.O.’s mtervention m 
the Kas hmir affair, and his protracted indecision on the Hyderabad problem were 
also the result of a spiritual conflict between what is necessary and what, according 
to him, is proper. His sense of international proprieties also arises from this source. 
That is why his coEeagues sometimes bEok at the prospect of what he would deade 
in a critical situation. 

It is refreshing to see such an idealistic and so highly-placed a person respond 
to the arguments of his coUea^es, or aEow himself to be converted if the opposi- 
tion IS genuine and weE-founded. In spite of his prepossessions be can always sense 
the feelmg m the party or Parliament or the country, and can stoop to conquer. Age 
and experience have meEowed him. The magnitude of India’s ttoubles has eased 
the tension of his inner conflict. That is why of late the Satdar’ and he have achieved 
a complete understandmg, not only of the head, but of the heart as weE. 

After October 1946 he has gro^wn in stature. His feeling for reaUty has deep- 
ened. Possibly two years hence he would be that rate thing m pohtics, a states- 
man with his feet planted on earth, his head iEumined by the sunshine of moral ■values, 
^ heart dedicated to redemption; provided, of course, the world, in the interval, 
does not dove him into the ■wEderness. 

The most fascinating part of Pandi^i is his sense of the beautiful. His charm- 
ing s^e, the flower in his buttonhole, the way he loves to surround himself ■with peo- 
ple of cdtut^ ^ show his hunger for beauty— Beauty Absolute, as Plato envisaged. 
C^dhiji with ms tremendous personahty and tfynamic gospel inaugurated an era 
of austaesimpEaty and the dominance of the useful over the beautiful. Panditp 
was pmhaps one of the very few who came into intimate contact with him but re- 
ined untouched by the fuB impEcation of that philosophy. Though he dedicat- 
ed hims^ to ^h endeavour under the guidance of his Master, the vision of Beauty 
never left Panditp. He expresses it in tasteful surroundings, m a love for grace and 
haimony, in colour and form. His love for genuine art and Eterature mmams undim- 
med. Evm m the grim battle which he had been fighting since his young days, he 
has devoted himself to the Etetary art. His books bear the impress of a true Eterary 

‘SMdai^ValkbhbhaiPatei. (Bis.) 
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atdst, and his stray utterances on art reveal the passion for artistic perfection. 

Fandit)i’s sense of beauty is alhed to his ideals. Perhaps they are counterparts 
of the same vision. An artist has been flung not only m the battle of freedom, but 
m the vortex of power pohtics. This, above all others, sets him agamst the murky 
background of modem times. His notion of beauty is not, however, of the strictly 
artistic variety. To him beauty is justice and justice beauty— justice, mtemational, 
national, social as well as personal. Only the other day, durmg his in^assioned broad- 
cast on food, he said: “I love flowers, but today the sight of a cluster of bananas is 
sweeter to my eyes than any flower.” 

His life IS linked with India’s fortunes. In the umque partnership between 
him and the mdotmtable Sardar, India has one of the greatest assets which any nation 
had in history. The tnumph or tragedy of commg years will largely depend upon 
the success or failure of this rare combtnatton to give India a strong government; 
to Its people, an exuberant wfll to work; to Asia, stability, and to the world, peace. 

July 4, 1949 




DYNAMIC PERSONAUTY 
P. S. SODHBANS 


I met Pandit Jawahaikl Ndaru in July 1919, when I called on his late &thet 
at Kaiser Ba^, Lucknow, where he was temporarily staymg in connection with a 
legal case. I informed Pandit Motilalji that I came to him to explain as to how the 
Martial Law authorities were treating the Punjabis. He invited me to tea the next 
day, as he was going out for the case at that time. I did so the next day, and Pandit 
JawahaiM Nehru was also present. I narrated our tale of woe, and placed before 
them the notifications and orders of Col. Johnson, the Martial Law Administrator 
of Inhore. I managed to collect these notifications and orders secretly at a great 
risk, as those who dared to remove them from the notice boards were whipped pub- 
licly near the market on the Mall. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru felt deeply over the 
situation and advised his father to take up the matter in his hand, and subsequently 
the A. I. C. C. appointed a committee with Pandit Motilal Nehru as chairman. In 
fact. Pandit Jawaharlal was responsible for the appointment of the Inquiry Committee 
to mqoire into the atrocities committed by the Martial Law authorities on the people 
of the Punjab. 


At the Nagpur Congress in December 1920, when Mahatma Gandhi wanted 
to move the non-co-operation resolution, there was a great tussle between the leaders 
present there. Pandit Motilal Nehru and the late Sri C. R. Das ultimately agreed 
to Mahatoji’s proposal for non-co-operation, and Maulana Shaukat Ah on account 
ot the Kinlafat ^estion was m Mahatmaji’s pocket. The late Lala Laipat Rai did not 
^e with l^tma Gmdhi, and this news spread like wild fire m the camp. 

day Lala Lajpat Rai, who presided over the All-India Students’ Conference, was 
This chan^’irfp agteed to jom the non-co-operation movement. 

^ho was also 

SemSi chair was next fo that of 

he told me that he did n Conmttee block. Durmg the course of conversation 

Ijas r non-co-opem- 

tion, md as su* t^t it was going to be his last attendance m the Coneress. 

In 1939 Viceroy of India declare "war on Getmafrir or,A i, ^ x 
tries ofyA ^ ^1 ^ Germany and her assoaate conn- 

including Pandit Jawaharlal Nehm were incarcerated m^rAh“d“ w 

S M A M T f intransigent attitude of 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah. The Congress ultimately agreed to join the Govern- 
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ment, and Pandit Jawahatlal was elected Vice-President of the Governor-General’s 
Council. It IS a question of history as to how developments occurred in the country 
immediately after the assumption of office by the Congress leaders. Riots in Calcutta 
were started by the Mushms, and agam in Noakhah Hindus were murdered by the 
Mus lims and many were forced to change their rehgion Mahatma Gandhi tued 
to ease the situation, but the Muslims again started an orgy of murder and loot m 
Hazara (the N.-W F. P.), and the Campbellpore, Rawalpmdi, Shaikhupnra, Lahore 
and Amritsar Districts of the Punjab, with a view to fri^ten the Hindus and Sikhs 
All this was done while the British were m power, and the atrocities were committed 
especially m those distucts which were under the charge of the British district and 
pohce officers. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, the brave person he is, toured the Amritsar, 
Lahore and Shaikhupura Distncts to personally study the conditions therein It 
would appear that Pandit Nehru, accepted the vivisection of India to appease Mr. 
Jinnah and his adherents, m order to get rid of them from Indian pohucs. Even 
exchange of populations between East Punjab and Delhi on the one hand, and West 
Punjab and the Frontier on the other, was accepted by the Indian Union and Pakistan 
Governments. Pandit Nehru took the responsibihty to rehabihtate the refugees 
from West, Punjab and the Frontier, and still heroic attempts are being made to 
rehabihtate them. 

Immediately after joining the Interim Government, Pandit Jawaharlal was 
restless, and was dreaming to see India a great country. While he was m Ahmad- 
nagar jail he wrote an immortal classic. Discover of hdta, in which he brought to hgjit 
India’s past glory and travail for emancipation. 

Yet, there was another dream, the discovery of Asia, which he dreamt all his 
life His dream was for the unity of Asia. After accomplishing our own freedom, 
he inarched forward for the discovery of Asia All Asian countries were trembling 
under the heels of European natiohs* India and Burma m bondage pohtically and 
economically, China enslaved economically with unequal treaties and down with 
internal civil war, and Indonesia and Indo-China straggling for freedom ftom Dutch 
and French imperialisms, Iran, Slam, ^ypt and the Arabian countries, though 
independent, are too small to stand erect against European imperialism and diplo- 
macy The Indian Council of World Afiairs, in which Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
was taking keen mterest, conceived the idea of an Asian Conference, and extended 
mvitations to Asian countries much before the formation of the Ihtetim Govern- 
ment The conference was held m March 1947 with great success, and Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru emerged a great hero and achieved the rare distinction of becom- 
ing Asia’s accredited leader. 

Pandit Jawaharlal’s recent success at the Commonwealth Conference added 
another feather to his cap Keeping m view the present world situation, he decided 
that India should remain in the Commonwealth, provided the repubhcan character 
of India’s national constitution remains a part of an unalterable basis Mr Attlee 
came to his rescue as he had the capacity to appreciate the rival stand-pointy and the 
King was recognised as a symbol of the ftee assoaation of independent nations. 
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and as sudi llie head of the Commonwealth, while lecognising India’s membetsbip 
as a republican nation. The Constituent Assembly and the All-India Congress Com- 
mittee also endorsed the declaration of the Premiers’ Conference. Ihis was a 
great personal triumph for Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. 

I have written these few words in appreciation of the great work which Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru has accomplished for the independence and greatness of India, un- 
fortunately divided, and I wish him a happy sixty-first birthday and many happy 
returns to serve the motherland. 

Jm 10, 1949 



PERSONinCA-TlON OF OUR HOPES 


Govind Ballabh Pjutt 

Paadit JaWiatlal Nehtu is sixty. And yet the mmd tefbses to accept the fact; 
this idol of the conntty’s youth has always been honouted as young himself. This 
living image of eneigy and activity has made a deep impiession on the youths of 
India having given the best yeais of his life to tihe cause of the country’s freedom; 
Pandit Jawahwlal Nehru has become its s3rmbol. With the attainment of fteedom the 
reins of Government have fallen to his hands. The young rebel of yesterday has 
to-day become the crown jewel of India and die count^s first Prime Minister The 
abihty, patience and deep humanity with which he has guided India’s ship of State 
through such stormy seas have received high praise even from foreigners. By his 
brilliant statesmanship he has given a new dignity to the high office he holds. He is 
an embodiment of the ideals of world brotherhood, tolerance, truth and justice 

It IS my good fortune to be Jawaharlalji’s colleague for many years. We 
were together m jail more than once. The mote I have known him, the deeper my 
affection and admiration for him has grown. The neater one comes to his stupend- 
ous personality the mote deeply is one impressed by his greatness. His vast learning, 
mdomitable courage, high devotion to duty, unparalleled sacrifice, abounding energy 
and sober statesmanship are well known and universally respected But the qnahty 
that endears him to me mote than his learning is his large-heartedness. Such sensi- 
tiveness as his, comprising tolerance and kindness, is a quahty rarely seen. Those 
who have seen him m temper on the pubhc stage can hardly conceive of the innate 
humihty and deep human sympathy he possesses. 

Jawahatlal is artistic by nature. This is seen in every feature, from the most 
insignificant gestures to the most important and considered actions. He beheves 
in doing everything gracefully and whole-heartedly; that is for him a criterion of 
nght action. He is not satisfied with using die noblest means only for the higjiest 
ends He aspires for perfection in everything, from cleanliness m the house to the 
most important tasks of the nation and soaety, and always lays the greatest 
emphasis on punfy and smcenty Those who have worked with him know very well 
how ready Jawaharlaljl is to see the other man’s point of view. Even in the most 
critical situation he does not for a moment compromise with ideals and alwys acts 
with courage that amazes his followers. 

Jawahadal’s gemus has many &cets. His writings hold a hig^ place in the 
world’s hterature His study of modem philosophy is profound and extensive. His 
acquaintance with world affidrs is his understanding of world affairs. Even in 
the midst of his pre-occupations he keeps himself well posted with the latest develop- 
ments in modem science. Art, literature and poetry are not neglected. Though 
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in the midst of vast problems of high policy, he is still full of energy and irrepres- 
sible wilfulness of spirit, as he was in younger yeais. Yoi/e exercises and riding, 
mountaineering, swimming, skating and skiing are his favourite pastimes and keep 
him m good health and spirits at sixty. He has a strictly disciplmed life, distin- 
guished by the most scrupulous attention to detail. 

It IS the nation’s great good formne that it is led by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, 
He is the personification of out hopes and aspirations. Today the world knows 
India because of Nehru. His success is out glory, and his strength our gieamess. 
May he hve long, to strive for the peace of the world and the prosperity of India. 

Aii^ist ii, 1949 

(translated JicmISiidt) 
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I 

Ian Si^HENS 

It iim Simla, in the summet of 1931. Not long down from Cambiidge, I had 
been in India a yeai. But dvil disobedience had been on, and much jaiimg, so I 
had not yet met any Gingiessmen. 

What I expected them to be hke I cannot lecaU. But cettainly not like the fiist 
big one I spoke to, now India’s Fxime Ministet. 

I had no idea who he was. In those days I held a Government post, was less 
hard worked than now as jouinahst, and had ambled ftom my room m Goiton Castle 
to gossip with an Indian colleague. The Round Table Conference m London was 
being arranged, the Itwin-Gandhi Pact enabled Congress to be represented, and every- 
one was discussing who would be chosen. 

I found a visitor. My colleague mentioned his name; but I failed to catch it. 

He was a modest, quiet person. Conversation pleasantly developed. And 
soon a very strange atmosphere was radiated. I was no more in Gorton Castle amidst 
files and telephones, with scarlet cfaaprassis coughing outside m the corridors. I 
v^s not even in India. The discursive, questing, uninhibited scholarly talk had 
shifted me 6,000 miles. I was back in Cambridge, no bureaucrat but a student, in 
stimulating free exchange of ideas with one of the younger dons. 

"Who was diat man?”, I later asked my colleague with enthusiasm. ‘I liked 
him. Bemg with him was like bemg an undergraduate agam m England.” 

“Oh, surely you realized? Jawaharlal Nehru.” 

* * * 

It was Delhi, m the summer of ’46. The British Cabinet Mission, the Congress, 
the Mushm League, in burning heat and mental turmoil, were negotiatiog high pohtics. 

Interviewing important personages perplexes me always. It is an uncongenial 
part of my job. 

Not because I wished to, but because I ought, I had formally asked for an inter- 
view with Pandit Nehru. A time was fixed. But in the brief while between fixture 
and meeting, the negotiations took a sudden new turn — as so often that summer. 
By It, the pohtical picture which I needed to discuss was changed kaleidoscopically. 
For any participant m the negotiations to talk fieely to a joumahst just then was al- 
most impossible. 

Here was real embarrassment. After a few awkward conversational turns I 
frankly explained my difficulty. No responsible newspaper man enjoys being so 
placed, and I offered to depart, lest 1 waste m fbtihties a busy man’s time 

“No, don’t go, we booked this”, he said, quick to sympathize. “Let’s talk 
about something else. What shall it be ?” 

II 
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“How about your Yijgs exeidses?”, I ventured, not then mentioning that I 
do them too. 

Readily he agreed. And so it came about Aat, at a historic crisis in the Britirii 
CabinetMission’s afeirs, on perhaps the hottest day of a grilling, anxious Delhi summer, 
I found mysdf alone with India’s future Prime Minister on a drawing room settee, 
tranquilly doing Vram^am breathing exercises. 

It was much more fim than politics, ^^e discussed abdominal muscular con- 
trols, spinal contortions. There seemed signs that, but for the arrival i^ortunately 
by appointment of another caller, he would soon have been doing a headstand, my- 
self admiring. 

Smce then, throughout almost overwhelmingly strenuous years of Premier- 
ship, a great public figure, he has maintained an astonishing, almost boyish resilience. 
And I like to thmk the erplanation taxj lie in his private figure still getting a few 
daily minutes’ Yo^ exercise. 

Perhaps— this is not flippantly meant— his loftiest speethes, his firmest ad- 
ministrative decisions, are thought out upside down. A lowlier example suggests 
this singular surmise — for I acknowledge that some of The Statesmans editorials are. 

Febnuay i8, 1949 



n 

S. K. Rudba 

To invite a petson of my level to -wxtte about Pandit Jatrahatlal Nehm is like 
calling upon the Trupo^amma Mittutum—va. vulgar words, the chalad-fly— to ex- 
press Its estimate of the Golden Eaglel Foi; verily, Jawaharlal Nehru is the Golden 
Eagle of our Asian skies. His defiant dating, his translucent smcetity, his butmng 
love of country, his uncanny historiographical sense, his transcendmg humamty 
are quahties of intdlect and character that have sped him into heists of great m- 
fluence and prestige alike m Indian and Asian afiairs. Thus, mdeed, he is the Golden 
Eagle of our Eastern Skies. 

My contact with Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru arose not out of pohtics. It was 
through the happy association my father enjoyed with C. F. Andrews and Mahatma 
Gandhi that we got to know the Nehru &mily. When my father retired from the 
Pnnapalship of St. Stephen’s College, Delhi, over twenty-seven years ago, and came 
to stay with me at Allahabad, Pandit Nehru was kmd enough to call on him. Thus, 
out contact began. Through Dr. S. K. Datta of the Forman Chnstian College, 
Lahoie, out friendship grew. These two men had much m common. Dr. Datta 
had taken up his residence m Geneva, at the International Headquarters of several 
Chnstian Organisations, and whenever he visited India he never failed to meet 
Jawaharlal Nehru I was often pnvileged to be with them when they were to- 
gether and discussed India, Britain and the world m general. I was impressed how 
both had a common outlook upon events and reviewed them with a scholarly sense 
of histoucal perspective. With Chathe Andrews discussions were confined more 
to the Indian situation and the problems of Indians overseas. These discussions 
took on an emergent aspect with bodi these men. The question of racial justice 
with the one and of moral values widi the other, rather than the merely pohtical 
issues, became the dominant substance of their conversation. I have no doubt that 
fncndships like these of those eady days had their share m the buildmg up of the 
Jawaharlal we know. His gift for friendship still remams. It is one of his supreme 
quahties. It is an inestimable asset to the nation in its foreign afiairs relationships. 

It would be impossible to wate of Pandit Nehru without saymg a word or 
two about his Great Sire For Pandit Motilal Nehru was mdeed a Grand Signior, 
in every sense of the word He had a splendid physical presence. His mtellectual 
bulliance and social charm were of such exquisitive quahty that all who had the pavi- 
Icgc to come close to him, men or women, fell under his spell. The attachment 
between father and son was saong. It was, however, never pubhdy demonstrated. 
Nonetheless, it was there — deep and firm as the ocean-bed itself. I remember dearly 
how one day I happened to meet Pandit Moblal at the Allahabad railway station. 
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of tRe land. As long as such tiadidon is espiessed in devoted setvice to the people, 
and not monopolised in dominadon, it vaill lemain a gieat example. 

Apait from the qualities that have attracted him most to his countrymoi, vk(. 
that of complete fearlessness and basic sincerity, is the spirit of sportsmanship that he 
carries -with him ■wherever he goes. He is full of the zest of life. His love of fresh 
air, of mountain peaks, of forests and flowers, of stars, clouds and flowing waters, 
IS something that attracts him deeply to one. He-is truly the son of Nature, and her 
great lover. He has ever the spirit ofadventure within him. He is constandy challeng- 
ing people, partly to shock them, and partly to get them to lea've their ruts, to dare 
and do. This is the essence of Jawaharkd Nehru. He is an elemental diallenge. 
This is what keeps him superbly youthful. It is not merely in the physical, but also 
in the mental and ethical plane that he dates to fling this challenge in the most unexpect- 
ed manner, and at most uneqiected rimes. His appeal to youth lies m this inherent 
quahty of his. Physically he is vigorous and agile. Helm, thus, set a high standard 
of physical well-being. To those of us who have been wedded to sports, and have been 
brou^t up in the Boy Scout tradidon, and hold to the ideals of the Olympics, he is an 
idol of a leader. To watch his movements, whether standing or walking, and to 
see him mounted on a spirited steed, is to behold a satisfying sight. He carries him- 
self erect and supple. He told me that he takes regular exercise and believes in stand- 
ing upcm his head dailyl He takes trouble over his body as over his dodies. ’While 
simple in dress, he is by no means sloppy or diabby. He is, thus, an outstanding 
contrast to the usual run of our leader-folk. There is no element of the ascetic in 
him. As &t as one can understand him, he does not seem to be wedded to the Philo- 
sophy of the Mininr um. A life of po'vetty that has been inordinately exalted in out 
^tion has little meaning for him. Yet, he does not go to the other extreme. He 
’TOl'iptttO’is Iwing. He could have easily indulged in such a style 
of life had he wished, but he abhors it. 


He lea^ the hard and disdplined life of a soldier and sdiolar. He has captured 
foe imagination of foe younger generation in a manner as no one else has done before 
A '*■ if leftist, if not revolutionary, doctrines widespread among 

foe student body, he yet commands their allegiance. It is the combination of physi- 
d^g^and mentri foallenge that appeals to foe student-mind. Paradoxically, 
^ “^turned that he does not pander to them, nor indulge them in sweet- 
^ ^ treatment of them. He often loses 
yeaKl Students Usten in resent- 
^t and toous anger. He is at his best in dealing with them in this mood. He 

^ engaged. You have to attend 

stud^t-^etmgs to s^ how he deals with them. He tows his audience. Keen, 

^estiomng to he deals with them as a master-craftsman. By his 

£ S somewhat prolonged, discourse, he succeeds in win- 

apP»^tto“- He dora not sermonise to them. There is none of that 
Kh^osityab^t him so usual with many of our leaders. He flings diallenges to his 
audiences. He urges them to join with him, as fellow-workS foe gSt task of 
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national amelioration and mental emancipation. 

The masses, of India as of all agiioiitural countries, aie a solid lock-like block 
of foundational masonaty, on 'which stand the supetstmctuie of pomp and show, 
philosophy and poetry, ■wealth and ■wisdom of the nations. They toil and moil 
as an agdess beast. They cany on thdr bended backs the burden of the urbanite 
folk. 'Whether dwelhng in a feudahstic aristocracy or h'vmg ■withm a system of indus- 
trial plutocracy, it is the peasants ■who raise, year m and year out, the seasonal food 
and fibre crops that feed and clothe the milhons, and make civilization possible. 
With all the phenomenal progress made in science and industry, the stabihty of the 
nations yet depends upon the yield provided by the sweat of the brow of the tillers of 
thesoU. The central figure of human soaetyis still the eternal peasant. Hiisis 
particularly true of India. Second only to Mahatma Gandhi m recent years— 
Gautama Buddha must have wielded similar influence m the past— Jawaharial Nehru 
has ezerdsed the biggest hold upon the peasant massess m India. That Gandhiji 
should ha've appealed to the country people is readily underst andable. But not so 
m the case of Nehru, He makes no saint-like appeal to them. Truth to tell, the 
peasant people are as much tired of sa^m as they are of monkeys, who live upon die 
fruits of their labour. Neither does he speak their Imgo, nor does he know enough 
of their work, or rustic manner of hie. Industnal workers, the city proletariat, on 
the other hand, he understands and knows better. For be, essentially, is a city 
man. Nonetheless, the peasant masses adore him. It is not easy to find an expla- 
nation fiar this. Apart from the fiict of being the closest and dearest to Gandhiji’s 
heart, I thmk the matter that appeals to the peasant people most is his thought for 
them in a true and direct manner. There is no pose in him m bis concern for them. 
The peasants can size up their man. Their occupation trains them to form such 
judgment about cattle. They do not hesitate to apply it to men as well. In 
Jawaharial, while they may see a city man, yet they discern in him one who nngs true. 
Peasants dread the men fiom the cities. They ■would sooner avoid them than meet 
them. They regard the whole tube of them as exploiters. In Ja'waharlal, however, 
they meet a man whom they instmctively recogmse to be their friend. It matters 
not if he does not come to them m ditty doriies, or unshaven chin, or unkempt hair. 
These symbols of an assumed po'vetty do not befool them. They know that like 
themselves, he 15 tough and accustomed to hard ■work. They know that hke them 
he has to cover difficult and obstinate terram. In him they find a fellow human, 
and so they love him. I remember one day I had gone to Atiaiid Bbavan to enquire 
after him, for he had not been too well, and had gone out on some long and tiresome 
election campaign. He just then returned. After a wash he sat down to lunch. It 
■was good to sec him catl To my utter surprise be looked fresh and bright. I in- 
formed him that I had called m some concern about Iris health. He smiled. He 
said he had not slept for several nights together, and had covered hundreds of miles, 
and had spoken at innumerable meetings, and yet he felt mvigoiated. I asked him 
for the secret. Suddenly, he became deadly earnest and almost bitted He said 
what did wc of the aues, and specially of the Universities, know of the countij' and 
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die led people of die kjid, skdng as '^e did cosn&itabfy in onr homes, and safelj- 
plying ou£ sondne kinds of jobs? We •were almost paiasites, nntealthy- and nn-heddi- 
ghring! He had been in dieir mids^ die people of the vOiages. He had spoken to 
^em, and di^ had spoken to him. This is \rhat he had been doing all these past 
fevT days, tridiotit jespite. He had looked imo dieii feces, he had looked into feat 
eyes! Someihing he had neret seen befbie, he sate in those gazing feces and in those 
shining ^es, those miflions of pahs of eyes drat had looked into his! He sensed a 
nevr eroeiieace. He foond he had dtatm strength fiom those millions of paiis of 
peasants’ ots! Those peasants 'trho trcie tooted in fee soiL He had detited his 
snengih Sum them. Thus, he tras feesh and Sill of life. Who in India had eret 
him seen, noted, Sdt and talked of peasants Kes, those millions of pahs oE 
peasant’s eyes’. Hence, fee spring of aeinai feeshness, yondi and -ngont in fes 
man, ttho Idtcs and labonis for fee childrea of fee soiL 

One canid tnitB on in this Tein of taiions aspects of his life, and, as a Unher- 
sity man, one ttonid like to dtreli t^on his outstanding troik in founding in such 
bdef dme, and against stfeh unprecedented odds, all manner of scientific research ins- 
titutions, ctdtnral bodies, literaiy oiganisations and academic associations in tiiis 
countjy. TieeniichmaiLofiifefeafsrillfio— triilnot be easy&tus ofthisgeneta- 
tion to realise but it trill be something of qualitr tisat trill add stiength end distinc- 
tion to our tradition. Itis remarkable trhat fee GoTemment of hidia, under his un- 
doubted dirr^ hate been able to accomplish in such a short triiile in this domain of 
national life. There ate hotrever ttro aspects of his actitities triiich I tronld trish 
panicnlaily uj enqihasise. 

The first is fee problem of fee nnnoiities. ilyself bdongiEg to a minority 
community, I hesimte to mention fee subject. The sooner tre foiget fear there 
are minorities or majorities of a religious or even radal type, fee happier trill it be 
Sot out land. But dreads and susprcioiis of generations cannot be obliterated in a 
• TEbs pronouncement or a Seoilar State is one tiling, and its implemenrntion an- 
ofe«. It is z great t ning , indeed, that in a country so religious and caste-tiddea, 
our leadets should hate hao the rision and fee courage to establish a Secular State. 
Ir is all fee more creditable that tnis should hate been adhered to, triien alongside of 
us, indeed out of our ottn Sesh and blood, has been carted out a sister S&te that is 
Ssuaded and organised on a purely theocratic prinaple. If India is to grotr into 
a strong, u nite d, stable political unit, it must be ttedded into one nation on a 
secukr prindple as a modem State. Confidaice must be created in fee minds of 
those —no belong to tiae mmority commenities. Only yesterday I teas priril^ed to 
address fee students of the local Muslim Oillege. I could not hdp but sense a 
±«aiag of d^ression and apprehension in fee minds of my student audience. The 
etfl-n^y-eaxe” air -feat usually characterized fee students of this institution rtas corti- 
? r'" ,7 ^ sensed the same fcdihgs yfeeneyet I haye been to fee Aligam 

"■ ts hardly an ansveer^ as fer as our Dominion is conoemed, 

toe teistece of s imilar communal, Hindn or Sikh institutions in Pakistan rtould 
- pos ’ le, Zi. any rate for fee present. The members of fee Tnriisn Christian 
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community too, it must be tmtbfiilly admitted, ate a little concerned about the 
future. Then feith in a “square deal” is not too solid. Things ate not easy However 
unfounded these presentiments may be, it is no use denying their existence. The mmo- 
nties themselves, it must be declared, have much m their own hands. If they act in a 
Tngnnpf which IS Completely loyal, there can be httlc doubt that the powers tliat be 
will be felt to them. The majority community, on the other hand, have their vital 
part to play. Especially in the Admimstrative Services of the State they would 
requite to be vigilant and act m such manner as to inspire confidence m the members 
of the minority communities. Not only at the top, but it is m the lower range of tlic 
administrative hierarchy that the sense of a “square deal” is necessary. Hercm will 
he the acid test of out aptitude for democracy. The tnmty that stood four-square 
to the concept of absolute equahty were Gandhiji, Sarojini Naidu and Jawaliadal. 
In spite of the most inbunian and barbarous blood bath our country has ever had, 
these great leaders stood magnificently firm. They imparted confidence, when none 
was Irft. The one man, more even than Mahatma Gandhi himself, who inspired 
the sense of absolute Square Deal has been our Prime Minister, Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehm. In him the minorities have imphcit confidence. They would follow him 
to any length. His, mdeed, is no shght task. He merits support from all hands 
From no group does he require greater loyalty than from the mmonties themselves 
As one who knows his community through and through, one can say that he will 
have this without doubt. 

The final matter that needs mention is not Jawaharlal’s mtemationahsm, though 
the one man who m India stands out pre-eimnent m this field is he himself. Ticre 
IS an aspect of service that he alone can render that needs mdication. But before 
I do so, I must, in passing, mention my own experience when I visited the countries 
of the Far East, ffom Burma upto Korea and Manchuria, a little before the commence- 
ment of World War IT The one person who seemed to have captured the imagi- 
nation of the Asian Youth, specially at the Umvetsities, was not so much Mahatma 
Gandhi as Pandit Nehru. The Qunese people, m particular, whedier m Malaya 
or in China itself, appeared to be the most enthusiastic about lum I was thrilled 
to the veiy core to reahse how great a position he occupied in the esteem of tlic Asian 
peoples m the Fat East. Similar evidence, from an unexpected quarter, I was able 
to gather for mjiself in Allahabad itself, with much satisfaction only the other day. 
While sitting at dinner, next to the leaner of the British Universities’ Debating Team, 
I learnt from him that Pandit Nehru was held in high esteem amongst the rank and 
file of the undergraduates of the Umvetsities of Oxford and Cambndge. He suggest- 
ed that th^ would be more prepared to follow his lead in mtcmational affairs than 
many of their own leaders' Be this as it may, die real menace that looms before 
us, as indeed before the entire world, is riie so-called menace of the Communist on- 
slaught Tlie ftet diat today the Communist-inspired strikes on our Railways and 
Posts and Telegraphs haTC not materialised end Government have successfully 
supressed them, is no assurance that the danger has passed. I am of vicv' diat this 
is not the case. The menace is real. If anj’diing, it is going to grow apace, ideo- 
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logics apart, which after all only the top-ranking leaders understand and appreciate, 
the rank and file, induding the intelligentcia, are completely overwhelm^ by the 
realities of the situation. The economic environment, more than any other single 
&x:tor, dominates the trends in the social and political struggles of today. People 
are exasperated to the point of desperation. Rising price spirals, increasing costs 
of living, condnoed scarcities of necessities, black-market operations, evasion 
of taxation by the wealthy, cormpdon and nepotism in unexpected quartets, 
against the andapated dawn of "Raiii have depressed and disheartened the people 
beyond the limits of endurance. The situadon could not be graver and more cdtical 
thm it is, pardcnlatly in most urban centres. People have not the knowledge nor 
the capacity to reflect that we are not the only people who have suffered so acutely 
in the aftermath of war. Indeed, if the leaders of the vadous schools of thought 
were but flur, and were not anxious to manoeuvre for posidonin the conflict for 
power that is ragmg in our midst, they would have to admit that the Admims- 
tradon, as a whole, has done surprisingly creditably. Any other country would have 
well foundered under the impact of some of the major operadons that have be- 
fallen us since the Parddon and the gaining of our Ihdependence. To have sur- 
vived at all, and indeed to have retained ground, and even registered advance in 
several ditecdons has been no small achievement. This must, in fairness, be as- 
cribed to the credit of our statesmen. It is to be hoped that measures taken \rill 
midgate the incidence of economic stress that lie so heavily upon the people, pard- 
culatly of the low and moderate range of income categories. The long-term benefits 
that arc expected to follow from Government insdtuted projects — as for instance 
our River Valley schemes — none in his senses could gainsay. The immediate present 
however, is of vital consequence. In fighdng the present situadon, not only the 
applicadon of rapidly realisable results are requited on the material plane, but the 
situadon also has to be prevented from developing into a mental dive on the 
psychological plane. R’ we should continue in such a plight for another year or 
so, the consequences would be fearful. Mote than mate:^ distress would be the 
mental morbidness that may grip out people. Malcontent quarters— within and 
without the country— may not hesitate to e:q)loit the situation. Cure by way of 
revolution may be a docttioe that may receive acceptance, with greater zeal than 
intelligence. To fight this emotional and mental deterioration there is one person, 
and one person alone who can face the situation. He can break it, and convert it 
into one of Hope. This menace can be met by one man. That person is Jawahatlal 
Nehru. There is none other. 

And so a Tricho^amma Minutum can only pray that the Golden Eagle of out 
Asian Skies may live long to guide not only his people, but the peoples of many 
lands, to the goal, so that the Common Mar can live, work and love, fteed fcoiu 
Fear and freed from Want. 


Mareb 19, 1949 



m 

Hiewet Bator 

It vras eatly in 1950. I was then Tutkish Ambassador to Afghanistan and was 
travelling in In^a. Gandhi and Mr. Nehru were then m prison; and the people 
were m a high pitch of excitement. In a at7 of the Ganges Flam a Mohammedan 
invited me to tea; I wiUmgJy accepted, my host fetched me at my hotel, and took 
me to his house. I found soon aftervmds that he was the Supermtendent of Jails, 
and his house stood by the prison. 

I was not the only guest: there were many others. We were having tea m 
the garden, and the sun was about to set. Sudinly, we heard a shout; I was sur- 
prised, but was told that the pohtical prisoners were m the habit of greetmg die set- 
tmg of the sun with the cry: GatiSijt-h' jail 

As the volume of the shout seemed to indicate fhat there was a rather large 
crowd, I asked how many political prisoners diere were. “Eight to mne thousand,” 
they said. I went on; “There had been a similar movement back in i92o-aa; how 
many pohtical prisoners were there, then^ “About a thousand,” diey answered. 
“And how many do you dunk there will be, ten years hence?” They laughed, and 
pointing at the Supermtendent, they said: “Then, hi will get m.” 

8, 1949 


Match 



IV 

Dhurjati Prasad Mdkerji 

At least so tuns one veision of the stoiy. The court-poet had been commis- 
sioned by the Chief Minister to compose a saga of the dynasty, and he had done 
it in the style of T^tm. A full assembly was called to hsten to it. The audience 
was in raptures. But the King, a veteran in war whose soul had turned to peace, 
sat silent, to the embarrassed wonder of the court and the dismay of the poet. Suddenly 
a loud noise burst on the silence. It seemed to come from outside die palace. The 
King asked the sentry to find out the reason. He came back and r^orted: “Sire, 
it is only a matriage-patty of the outcastes.” But the noise continued, and theKmg 
fiifnpfl to the courtier. He rushed out and in to say: “Sire, the people ate celebrating 
your last victory.” The audience smiled beatifically, but the King nodded to the 
old minister to go out to see. With a sad face he reported: “Site, it is a funeral 
procession.” The king looked to the poet, dispersed the assembly, and walked 
to the new temple that was being built in a comer of the garden of pleasure. It 
was a royal comment on the art of m3^-makmg. To-day, it would be one on the 
.rienre of histoiy and biography. Who can trust memory when ^e-witnesses dis- 
agree? 

Yet, in a sense, memory can be trusted despite its tricks of selection, provided 
that a rigorous watch on emotions be kept. In history methods of wakefiil scmdny 
have been refined often to the point of sacrificing the content; in biography some- 
what less so. Personal anecdotes and memoirs, the raw matenals of both hwtory 
and biography, however, stiU, remain unwatdied. Probably, their charm lies m 
their hterary freedom. If a Frank Harris were to tell them, their departure fiom 
correctness would be condoned. But this writer is not an artist. He has met femous 
men as men, who were also distinguished outside the drde of the meeting. The 
number of such occasions has also been dehberately kept small by him because of 
his feeling of a fact of distinguished nature that its normal humanity is a rare state 
of afeirs. Such sdf-denial has not been altogether fruitless. As of Cezanne’s paint- 
ings, the memory of these occasions has grown into a singularly uch and significant 
pattern of impressions. This author cannot claim to know Pandit Jawaharlal well. 
May even be, that Panditji does not remember the occasion to follow. But, really, 
that should not matter. What abides is the recipient’s remembrance of things past 
and their conversion into meanings that ate more than personal. 

It was a little more than ten years ago. I was on deputation with the firs 
national government in the U.P. In that connection I was thrown into the company 
of many emment servants of the State and the people. True that I was just one oah 
cer among many, but the contacts remained human. On their side the respect 
due to a University don was duly paid, and on mine it was nothing less than a widen 
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jng and a deepening of e^enence. I \TOtked hatd and I learnt. Die intellectual 
integuty and motal statute of the Cabinet would often ovetwhdm me, but it lifted 
and unified my standatds of thougjht and action. I came in daily toucli with some 
lematkable Congtessmen and vety competent civilians who taught me my duties 
in vanous ways. Mts. Pandit was probably the most human of them all. She gra- 
ciously permitted me to £%! at home in her presence. Her detachment from the 
rough and tumble of pohtics appealed to me. It was sometimes misunderstood, and 
I would feel bad about it. On one such occasion when she was defimtely in tlic right 
and her cntics m the wrong, I had to step in. The matter was soon settled. Panditji 
was staying with her at Bandariabag. We knew each other before. Hc wanted 
me to come next day and have a quiet dinner with him. 

So I went. It was a cold evening. Panditji was not alone. I thought tliat 
it would be like meetmg Rafi Sahib^ who, as all know, has not a single moment of 
his own. One by one the callers departed and we were left to ourselves. Mrs. 
Pandit had thoughtfully provided eadi side table with a tm of the best cigarettes. 
The firewood was crackling and the room glowed. Mrs. Pandit knows tlic scctct 
of reticent furnishing. She coded herself in the sofa and allowed us to talk. 1 
asked Panditji a straight question; “What’s the objection to a Neliru?” Hc kept 
on pufiing and smiled to say, “We don’t quite belong.” Many passages of lus auto- 
biography floated in my memory. “We don’t qmte belong”— but to whom^ To 
India? Yet, he loves India and is ever making it India too belongs to him in a way. 
There is nothing defective in that exchange. Is it, then, the class-difibrencc in up- 
bringing, attitudes and manners? Psychological distance is a function of social distance. 
Is It, thus, his inabihty to de-dass himself, or just the meanness of jealous admirers? 
Or, IS It all due to his forward gaze and wide vision finm which the public arc gene- 
rally averse? They have often cntiased him for being a dreamer, a visionary, an 
intcraationahst Yet the mqilanation is not adequate. Shall we, then, come to tlic 
fundamental ambivalence of love? Such questions worned me that cvemng. I 
still have no answer. The &ct remains that he is not, as Gandhiji was, a man of 
tlic people, in spite of their being fascinated by him. Gandhiji in the crowd was 
indistinguishable from it. Jawaharlal stands out of it, and also out of a small commit- 
tee. He docs not quite belong to any group, excepting probably to a group of duld- 
rcn. What a londy mant I have watched him peer mto a milhon fiiccs. Tliey 
inspire liim as hc inspires them. Yet, the contact is not mystical as Gandhiji’s was. 
Jawaliarlal’s influence, being that of a representative man, is bound by communica- 
tion. Hence, he speaks, to achieve identity. Once only I felt it to be communion. 
But umon? Probably not. 

Our talk bj'passed politics and drifted into literature. He spoke of die Sjianish 
poet Lorca. He had heard peasants and soldiers singing lus songs. “No, we have 
not had such songs thrown up by our movements.” I referred to those of the 
Sb d,a)-s. “May be, this has been the penalty of our obsession with poliucs. 

1 Sjr RsJi Ahmad Kfdvat (Sif.) 
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It could aot be helped.” I still lemembet ihat sad note in his voice when the last 
sentence was uttered. It is probably the most cultured voice in India. Tagore’s was 
a piping one and often ended in a shrill. Gandhiji’s carried persuasion throng 
directness. Mrs. Besant’s had a feminine rondure: hte. Naidu’s was dear and melo- 
dious: Shastri’s had grace: Suiendranath’s had thunder: Malaviyaji’s was melMuous: 
but JawahaiM’s has the somewhat doudy overtones of a cultured man’s voice 
without being gorgeous. That voice speaks with the sensitive hesitancy of diought 
process and a sligjht sensuahty that is not quite male and yet must be veiy attractive 
for the female. It is definitdy mdancholy even when it lashes out in anger. Byron 
alone could have it. Be that as it may, that evening the longing and lingering of a 
spirit, which is not quite in tune with either the present or the past and se^ conson- 
ance with a future that is half imaginatively and half intellectu^y conceived, reflected 
itself in the voice. ‘Tt could not be hdped,” but it would have been better otherwise. 
Jawaharlal bows to events, but retains his head erect to peer wistfully at some future 
date when politics will have been sloughed off by the resiugent spirit of a new India. 
He passed on to the sights of Spain, its regional cultures and their rugged individua- 
hsms. His sympathies were Republican, but they were expressed only in the voice. 

The dinner was excellent. We talked about Gandhiji. I asked hitn, “Is 
Gandhiji aware of the implications of the Spanish Qvil War apart from what you 
have told him?” *T am not sure. He has concentrated on Lidia. Why do you 
ask?” ‘Tor the obvious reason that out fate is linked up with the world and the 
way it is going. I don’t think Gandhiji has a sense of history as it is now called.” 
“Probably not. But you will be wrong if you think that his revolutionary r6le is 
over. He has a grip over Indian events and he looks further ahead than anybody.” 
“That win depend upon many things outside India.” “Partly. Is it not strange that 
world forces are beating upon us from all sides and we are still pettyl” Jawaharlal is 
acutely consaous of the largeness of India’s context, but more so of our responsibility 
to be larger in response to that challenge. I noticed in that almost hushed remark a 
pathos which, is not usually associated with him. Many people have found arrogance 
in his fits of temper. I ^ve seen him angiy. But he is humble before History. 
There is something Qiurdiillian in this. Jawaharlal shares with Churchill a fceliiig 
for space-time. Both have a flair for the dramatic. But they conclude differently. 
Jawaharlal too wants to conserve, but he is not a conservative. He is the last of the 
liberals, though not quite the first of the socialists. Prevented from being so, he is 
socialistic, which Churchill, the sponsor of Social Lisurance, would not be. Panditji 
will let go what he has if it is dictated by the needs of the next stage, but he will do 
so with a httle pang that makes Vuin appear more romantic than what he truly is. 
Nostalgia is the allegiance which fects of the present pay to values of the past. 

We came back to the sitting room. He wanted me to stay on. And the memoiy 
of the next hour is most feesh today. The shdves contained some books of poems, 

I think, by Auden, Masefidd, Walter de la Mare, Spender, Ehot and Yeats. He 
fondly handled each, turned its pages, waited on one, and mad out a stanza or two. 
Many a poet has redted verses before me, but Fandiiji’s reading is the best I have 
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hcatd. Thete ws not a single £ilse note 01 accent, no woolly sentiment, no dtamatic 
emphasis, no play-acting about it. It was withdiawn, sober, sensitive, mtimatc and 
duly weighted, but without any feel of heaviness, hke BoticeUi’s angels negatmg 
giavitation. He read one lync of Walter de la Mare with a sei^eoiioitmoiion. The 
reading went on for more than an hour. I wonder how many of our statesmen read 
poetry. On August j, 1914, Qemenceau retired to the suburb of Pans widi a volume 
of the Gttanjah, Mrs. Naidu prevailed upon Gandhiji to read the Hoiiiid of 
Heaven at the Aga Khan’s palace at Poona. Sn M.S. Aney actually found him 
rcadmg "a dog book.” Mrs. Naidu was, of course, an exception, but then she her- 
self was a poet. The Maulana,^ I am told, is a eonnoisseur of poetry among many 
other good things. Jawaharlal is not a professed poet, but I suspect that he 
loves poetry only next to history: which is good fortune for India. Bemg an aca- 
demic man, I wanted to hear ^s views on modem poetry. He seemed to avoid 
my queiy. He only desenbed Ehot as “a tom being.” Those were the days of Prn- 
Jroek, Sweeney and the Waste Land. I remembered how Tagore had willed to 
hke them. Jawaharlal must have done likewise Has Jawaliatlal read the Qiiartei? 
He must have. I have an idea that he finds it too metaphysical. No, he cannot like 
even the later Yeats with all that old man’s frustration of senses. I refuse to believe 
that he cares to read modem Hmdi and Urdu poetry. His reactions to poetry are 
probably Enghsh m the mam. I wish he knew Bengah to read Tagore m the 00- 
ginal. That however is not to be: he is not Gandhi. By which I mean that the 
qaahty of Jawaharlal’s imagmation is essentially historicd and poetical, not moral 
as Gandhiji’s was. 

It was past rmdmght. I wanted to move But something was hovenng in 
the room He read on and on. Mrs. Pandit had retired I went on hstening 
“Why did you offer Sacnce? Literature is your metier " Yes, he is a creative 
artist. I have never read certain passages of bis Aiitobioffaply, or his essays widiout 
a catch in my throat, my hair standmg on end: and dial’s about all that one can say 
or do about art. I do not often cate about his speeches, which arc too unprepared 
for my donnish taste. But this very unpteparedness is the grace of his wntten word. 
His style is not that of Virgima Woolf, or Ehzabeth Bowen, or T E Lawrence. 
Sentences flow thmugh his pen, as other men’s words flowed through his lips that 
night. He did not reply to my question. We came out in die corridor. “We 
miss you at the University. You should have been one of us" “I am not sure. 
“Wliy”> Had I blundered? I knew liis views of the Lucknow Umversity students. 
My own impression was that he had been rather hard on them. I corrected mjscif. 
“If you come to my place, I can arrange your mcctmg a few groups of keen young 
men w ho arc tiying to dunk”. At this he suddenly mmed back, walked up and down 
the corridor, stopped before me, caught hold of my arm, and said, “Yes, what about 
the groups inside me?” He reached me to the ponico and bade me good night 

I have been haunted ever since by that exclamation. What about the group'' 

’ Miulm’ Aliul Kalim Asid. (CA ) 
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him, each ttying to think out things? It was a masterpiece of self-analysis, 
worthy of “Chanakya”. Every conscious man is a pluralist. Therein lies the danger 
of relativism. At the same time, consciousness strives for some unity. A few find 
it in a system; a few others in action; and most in feith. Jawaharlal is not one of any 
of ttipiYi. Yet, thorp is an mtegrity about him. The groups inside him are bound. 
The prifiptplp. is sometimes feith in India’s future, and sometimes his sense of 

history, but it often is his personal sincerity, which is another name for feidi in himsdf. 
Mnoh of that confidence has arisen ftom his great good luck, but much else has grown 
from a willed identification of his self with the country’s historical functioning. 
Those who notice the former have objections to a Nehru, his temper, his subjectivism 
and dramatisation. But those who have the imagination to understand fee latter 
rannn t Vint fail In observe in this man’s behaviour a dynamic integrity in which groups 
of thoughts and feelmgs are federated, and their synthesis hung in suspense at one of 
a series of moving equihbriums, which is India’s history in fee making. A blinder 
behef in fee laws of soaal evolution, or cymcism would have made him a simpler 
man, probably a more efiective, downright man of action. But the infinite vatiabibty 
of emergent forces and motives makes him hesitant. That hesitancy is in his voice, 
in his stammer, m his speeches, which am always thinking aloud, and in his disarm- 
ing admissions of ignorance of fee next step no less than of mistakes committed; 
confessions which no statesman in fee world could make without bringmg, about 
his downM but every instance of which seems to enhance his prestige. There is no 
finality, no condusiveness in Jawaharlal, as it can never be in an honest man who is 
also dynamic. The universe has not yet concluded, nor is fee function of honesty ex- 
tinguished once andfor all. True, feat fee capacity to suspend judgment, the supreme 
attistis “negative capability,” is not usually reckoned as a political virtue. But is it 
so very necessary that a statesman must be only a pohtician, that he should not be an 
artist awed by fee limitless possibilities of choice and fee grave responsibilities of 
houdy decision? Ate fee needs of to-day so very urgent that they should quash 
^ prospects of fee morrow? 

March 21, 1949 
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V 

G. D. Birla. 


1 had observed Fandit]i from a distance for a numbet of years, but I first 
met him in 1924. Gandhiji had just been released after liis appendicitis, and was 
convalescing in Delhi. I was visitmg Gandiiiji m Juhu, when, m course of conset- 
saaon, he asked me, “Do you know Jawaliailal?” 

"Only from a distance,” I said, “I have never met him.” 

“Well, meet him then and try to make friends.” 

I got up and went over to Panditji, who was sittmg in a comer of tlic verandah. 
I still have a wvid impression of him as he was then: young, handsome and with a 
freshness on his face. I recall, too, that he held the Gifttia his hands, and was absorbed 
in study. My first reaction was that I was before a man widi whom it was doubtful 
if I could ever be cordial. 

Tliat first impression has persisted over the years, and seems true today. 

I used to know Pandit hfotilal Nehru fiurly well. I also had die pnvilegc of 
working widi Lila Lajp.it Rai and Pandit Madan Mohan MaJanya. I spent 32 ycirs 
at die feet of the beloved Bapu But Jawaharlalji is different from diem all. 
MabMiaji w.is like a limpid pool, to which one could come without hesitation. 
Bapu was like the sacred river Ganga, in which one could lave and find peace and 
enjoyment, a release from sin and all sense of guilt To these waters one came without 
uneasiness. But Panditji is like the linudess, bottomless ocean, which beckons and 
ntiract.s, inspires awe and respect, but wliidi one approaclies wanly and with appre- 
hension. 

After 1924 our contacts became frequent I studied him and his wntlngs more 
closely. But I cannot siy even to-day diat I know him well For me he still continues 
to he inscmt.ible, enigmatic and undefined like die sea 

I once asked die lire Maliadev Dcsii, "Maliadcvbhai, jou know Jawaharlalji. 
Tell me whit jou ilunk of him?” He rephed, “Javiahar is a Greek philosopher 
He worsliips Beauty. He cm never do anything unbeautifiil." 

Goldsnuih his su'd: "Handsome is that handsome docs.” Mahadev Dts''! 


too nny have been thinking of Sciysm, Sh'an, SniJaran . — ^Tlic True, Tlic Good, 
Ti'e Bt-uuful, when he m.idc die above remark. 

1 hue stud'cd Panditji cndciUy, and it seems to me diat Mahadcvbhai’s remirl: 
hit' ihe rr-rk, P.-uidilji miy occasionill) show signs of temper, but his sense of pr>J- 
P'’r:’'.r. ntvtt dc<ens liim. An inipon.int person once raid to me "Jav..iiiarlal is 


1 ro! r reviduiior.’t), he is a great liberal, he alw-ijs sees both sides of a que*.tio'i 
i'ifore m-t ing up In' nuod, end rometirrcs weighs and ponders ro much ih-'t he c,>n- 
r.‘ ; ri'.ir 5; eiv tticif'f.n rt all." After dicrc dtscript.'o.as I \.a' not turprised s.hcn 
C-'** : onlj a iVw dijs bc.*’orc h s c<rd’, or.ee rrid to r'c; "Jav.eh'’r i' a think'r. 
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Satdai? a doM.” 

The conflict and heatt-seatching that goes on endlessly inside Panditji’s mind 
is inevitably leflected on his countenance, and cannot fell to be noticed by a catefiil 
obsetvet. Even in laughtet thete is a vdstfiilness in his eyes. Kahdasa has said 
about Dilipa that he was “old without years”; Panditji is both old without being aged, 
and youtl^ though no longer young. He has bodi huniility and passion, boih 
enthusiasm and discretion, a lowly spirit but a great heart. He is obstinate without 
being uncompromising; courageous, but ready to bow to the popular will; a keen 
intelligence combined with simplicity. All these contradictions result from an in- 
ternal struck, which cannot but And expression on his fece. 

Thete is a general impression that Fanditji has no faith in religion, and that he 
is an agnostic. His public utterances sometimes lend cobur to this behef. But 
it cannot be said that such a belief is entirely justified. What Panditji thinks about 
God or religion could only be discussed afttt God and religion had been properly 
and adequately defined. Li any case, Gandbiji did not seem to share this general 
impression. Once, during an argument, he had said: “Jawahar is not an unbehever. 
Anyone who asserts that Freedom is inevitable derives conviction ftom feith, not 
science; and all feith derives feom God.” Tiis is true. Only the other day, addressing 
the Science Congress at Allahabad, Panditji said: “I cannot agree with Pandit Govind 
Ballabh Pant when he says that natural law varies. In reality, natural law is immu table 
and invincible. Man has so fiir been unable to solve its mystery. All that has been 
achieved so fat is that man has utilized Nature by co-operating with her purposes.” 
This surely is not agnosticism, it is feith of a high order. 

Gandhiji in his speedies has laid great stress on the correlation of ends and 
means. His insistence that unworthy means shall not be employed for the fur- 
therance of worthy ends is, indeed, even greater than that of the ancients. Diplo- 
naacy and stratagem have held their own in all ages, as our own ancient history and 
l^ends show, and thete is no reason to beheve that India’s future firreign policy will 
totally esdiew them. But Gandhrji was above such manoeuvrings, and the influence 
of his ethical standards is often evident in Jawaharlal’s utterances. There has been 
no occasion yet, since the attainment of Independence, to put Gandhiji’s golden rule 
to a crucial test; if Jawahadal can appfy it successfully in practice, it would be a 
unique aduevement. 

Jawahadal is a great man. But it is difficult to analyse that greamess. He 
is possessed of great courage and perspicacity, a keen sense of justice and abounding 
energy, deep learning and teal hterary gifts, but it is hard to say what qualities led 
hku to the position of eminence he occupies to-day. All that can be said is that 
he is grat, and that die country has need of his services. 

^ It cannot be a matter of joy that he should be crossing over to the wrong side 
of sixty. But Time cannot be held at bay. We can only pray that he be spared 
to us for many years to come. 

Jaxmj aj, 1949 (Traws/a/fii frm Bn£) 

* Saidat Vallabblai Patel {Wt.) 



VI 

MuaiEL Lestcr 

\Vlicn the ncv Kingsley Hall was neatly ready to be opened, I wrote to Bapuji 
asking him to do the opening. He s.iid he couldn’t leat-c India then — ^it was 192S, 
but he would hkc his representative, now m Europe, J. Nehru, to do the )ob. 1 
wrote to J. at once, and he satd he’d be glad to come if we could cliangc the date 
and make it three weeks later, ns he could not leave Switzerland then. But too many 
othcr people and other engagements were fixed up already in connection with the 
opening ceremony for our Committee to be able to postpone the date. So the 
Marquis of Kenilworth came to perform die opening instead 

J. N. was in prison during one of my five visits to India, and I had a half hour’s 
talk with him there. He looked pale, and it was vet}' hot. I asked if the honicts 
buzzing round didn’t worry him. He looked amused as by some vivid mcmoiy 
and said. “Yes. At first they bothered me a good deal. The window seemed alive 
with them I kept killing them, but always new ones flew m to take the place of 
the slaughtered. After d.a}-s of this warfare, I decided to tty non-violence. I pro- 
nounced a moratorium, vowing to kill no more and telling them to keep to their 
pan of the cell, i.c., the window. I had no further trouble.” 

hiar.-b 1949 


YU 


M. S. Anet 

Jawahadal Nehtu has a keen sense of pioptiety and decency in regard to good 
manners in public behaviour. Some time after the session of the Indian National 
Congress at Gaya, a meeting of the A. 1 . C. C. -was held at Bombay. The late 
Deshbandhu C. R. Das vras in the chair. On a certam point, which I now don’t 
remember, there was an animated discussion. I also participated in it. 'While doing 
so, I held my turban in one hand and the htde betel-l^g or cbuncbi oipm in the othet. 
As I was moving both my hands frequently, the turban and the betel bag were also 
going up and down with the movements. I noticed some people laughing also 
while I was speaking, but I did not suspect that their laughter had anything to do 
with me. I may have hardly spoken for two or three minutes when Pandit Jawahat- 
lal Nehru, who was then the Seaetary of the I. N. C., got up all excited and indig- 
nant, and invited the attention of the President to the queer way in which I was 
addressing the meeting, and asked him whether it was permissible for a speaker to 
Ignore all manners of propriety and decency while addressing the members of the 
committee. After Jawahadal Nehru stated his point, I looked at myself and felt 
very small, and indeed ashamed of myself. I at once and almost instinctively put 
the turban on my head, and put down the pan ebtmtU on the floor, and caressed 
my profound regret at having done somethmg that was obviously mdecorous, in- 
consistent with good m a nn ers, and the dignity of the committee meetmg. At this 
the mrabers of the co mmit tee clapped, in which, I believe, Pandit Jawahadal 
Nehru joined. Deshbandhu Das, who was in the chair, said there was now nothing 
more to be done in regard to the point raised by the General Secretaiy as its pur- 
pose was served, and he called upon me to continue the speech. 'When I finished 
the speech and sat down, myfaend, late Knshnaji Pant Khadilkat, editor oSNawM 
who had a seat by my side, remarked in joke: “Well, Baputi, you should take note 
Aat 4 e old orfer was changmg, yidding place to new, represented by men like 
Jawahadal Nefam. ’ "Yes, isn’t it good?,” I asked. Mr. Kakasahib Khadilkat 
concurred. 


April 4 , 1949 



vm 

Niranjan Singh Gill 

The wotd “Nehru” today symbohses somethiug great, not purely m the sense 
of -woddly feme and name, but of somedimg noble and beautiful. It was in 1921, 
while serving with an Indian Army umt at Allahabad, that I first came across this 
lUustnous femily. Later, in i93<^ 1 made use of an acquaintance, the Superintendent 
of Naim Jail, to visit Fandiqi, as calm and unruffled there as at his p^tial femily 
residence, yimaid Bbaanm, now the Nation’s Svar(g Bbaam. 

The march of life now takes me across the years 1950-1946, till I next met him; 
It takes me across all over India, Malaya, Japan, China, Sim, Burma, the I.N.A., 
and the Red Fort, and release from there in Apnl 1946. My contact with Panditji 
till this time can be called more or less impersonal. Two modents of the penod 
however, though indirect, have left an impression on me, and so I record them. In 
the early thirties the very name of Nehru was tabooed m Army circles; and I was 
all but dismissed when m 1931, at a dinner at the officer’s mess in Benares, I held that 
Nehru’s mtegrity was beyond question. Today the same tabooed Nehru is the head 
of the Government, a proof that nght must ultimately prevail, a lesson fiat die new 
generation to be fearless and upright. The second was the attitude of the semor 
Japanese Army Officers I came mto contact with towards Fanditji. They had 
respect for him, yes, but also a sense of ansety sometimes amountmg to hostihty. 
Bemg part of a fescist machine, fliey obviously knew his anti-fescist views, his refusal 
to meec Mussolini, his refusal to compromise with prmaples, his refusal to accept 
that the end justifies the means. Righteous men, even though fer away, are respect- 
ed and feared by those following lower hues of thought 'and action. 

And now comes the penod of my closer touch with this great petsonahty. 
Durmg the penod April-June 1946 I met him several times, and on ea^ occasion 
came refreshed feom his nch charaaer. But it was after June 1946, when I became 
the Fresident of the Combined Sikhs’ "Pntimdbt Pantbie Board", thai. I came into 
closest contact with him. I shall never foiget my first meeting with hun as such at 
the house of Manlana Azad at New Delhi m June 1946. Hb bnbbhng and out- 
spoken wdeome was irresistible, and I forthwith requested him to regard me as his 
younger broiher and to call me simply Natanjan; this welcome was impersonal, as 
to a colleague newly jomed m NatitW Service, a real leader’s way and vrelcome 

And now I must relate an incident in some detail since it has an important 
bearing even now. In 1946 the Congress had accepted the proposals of the Bri- 
tish Cabinet Mission headed by Lord Fethick-Lawrenoe which, though going a long 
way to meet the Muslim League point of view, kept India united. The Congress 
was nattitally anmous that the Sikhs also followed sui^ mote so as the Muslim League 
attitude was vacillating. The vast majonty of Sikhs, however, were agamst the 
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of these ptoposaJs, as the veto powel given to the Muslims at the centre 
vras unjustly denied to them in the Punjab. Under these proposals four Sikhs were 
due to jom the Constituent Assembly, three Akalis and the fourth, Sardat Partap 
SmgTi^ a member of the Congress Working Committee. As president of the Sikhs’ 
Board I wanted the Sikh voice for justice to become efFective, and at the same titne 

all Sikhs alongside the Congress on all issues. It was Sardat Partap Sink’s 
duty as a Cnngfrasman to comply with the Congress instructions not to boycott 
and join the Constituent Assembly. I, however, felt that this would create a split 
among the Sikhs and adversely affect their case. So I urged Pandiqi, then Congress 
President, to allow Sardat Partap Singh liberty to boycott. With a wonderful sense 
of feimess, he gave the permission. All Sikhs boycotted the Cabinet Mission’s 
proposals, the Sikh voice became effective, the Congress passed a resolution appre- 
ciating and supporting the Sikh point of view, the boycott was lifted, and all Sikhs 
came alongside the Congress. 'To me it was and is a distinct proof that Pandit)i 
will never stand m the way of freedom of thought and action of any group or mdivi- 
dual, a happy sign for future India. Further, it also means Panditji will gladly ac- 
cept the just wishes and aspirations of all famihes of Mother India,' and if the Sikhs 
have at any time cause to complam it certamly wiU not be due to the thoughts and 
actions of Panditji. 

And now I take an anecdote on the hghter side. At a meeting of the Sikh 
delegation led by me with the Congress Working Committee at Wardha in July 
1946, a member of my delegation— I confess rather unexpectedly and irrelevantly- 
asked if the Congress was going to follow the British pohcy of divide and rule and 
apply it to the Sikhs. Inmedately retorted Panditji: "Yes it is our pohcy. We 
shall divide and rule.” I felt embarrassed. Every one was quiet. I saw a quiet 
twinkle in Gandhiji’s eyes. A minute later Panditji smiled. All was over. Ob- 
viously Pandi^i, with a sensitive and supremely cleat consaence, finds it difficult 
to tolerate imputation of wrong motives, irrelevancy or inefficiency. But this short- 
hved impatience was followed by a winning smile, uncovermg a transparent soul. 

I often visited Panditji during those days at 17, York Road, and invariably 
found him comir^ out of Ae house and even to the cat to see one off. He did it 
with such natural grace that I sull blame myself for not asking Panditji not to waste 
his precious time thus. Nevertheless, it illuminates his character. 

Although tiie whole of India, and even Pakistan, should by now know th*^ 
Panditji is absolutely secular in thought, word and deed, I add from personal testunony 
that whet^ m January 1947, 1 was working with Gandhiji at Noakhah, both Gandhiji 
and Panditji were very keen that I went to Bihar also to work for the stricken Mus- 
lims. Here is an extract Bom his letter still with me, dated February 16, 1947' 
am glad you have gone to Bihar. Your presence there will be helpful. As you 
say, truth is not very pleasant, but it is always better to force it. Keep in close touch 
with Badshah BQian,^ and co-operate with him fully. Also, as Bapuji says, yo« 

^IShan Abdul Ghafer IChan of the North-West Ptoatier, {Eds.) 
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should keq) coatact with the Ministeis. I hope youi work will beat ftoit.” Again, 
when I met him after the mid-1947 nots in the Punjab, there seemed to be a bacrier 
between him and those who came ftom the areas whde he felt Mushrns were the vic- 
tims. His fine sense, always soaring totrards the ideal, would not easily appreciate 
that It was a simultaneous act of self-defence on a large scale, turned into fury at 
places, but a direct result of the Mushm League propaganda and acts of hatted and 
violence. But he was right in the higher sense, as such riots do no good to any one, 
but set going a viaous circle. Although the wodd is not fit yet for Bapu’s immor- 
tal message, all great men keep the id^ nest to their hearts and pracdce a constant 
effort to reach it, and thus they are a class by themselves 

Such men as Nehru make, and are a part of. History. And it is for History 
ultimately to judge him. Yet, why should his contemporaries lose the pleasure of 
leaving to posterity their impressions of this colossal figure, whom they had the privi- 
lege to hve and work with. As Gandhi was the natural successor of the Buddha and 
Nanak, Nehru is the modem Asoka, the Modem Akbar. He belongs to humamty. 
Such men come to make the march of civihration strikingly effective. India is for- 
tunate at havmg bun leadmg her, at a time when Asia looks up to Bharat as sheherself 
did to Japan after her victory over Russia m 1904. Japan pmved unequal to the 
task, because she based her philosophy and action on might. But India’s path— the 
path of absolute love and justice— has been laid differently by the Master, who left 
us physically hardly one year ago. And our Prime Mmistet has the ability and moral 
courage to lead India along that glonous path, and the Qeator is sure to give him 
the opportumty also of guidmg Asia and humamty towards "peace and goodwill 
among fellow beings.” 

Jaiimj 16, 1949 


“jAi Hind” 



Lionel Fielden 


To wiite my sincere good wishes «> Pandit Jawahatlal Nehru on his sixtiedi 
birthday is a pleasure which can’t be refused: to write something suitable for a fear- 
fully large and serious commemoration volume is rather diflFerent. I doubt my 
(jiajifications and ability. All that I can do is to flash my lusty httle torch of memoiy 
over the regrettable past, and see if anything worth printer’s ink comes to hght. 
Not very likely, I guess; for I never knew Jawahatlal as well as I would have liked 
to do: that great fit white slug, the Government of India, messed up all my efforts 
to be friendly; and so, at times (it seems to me) did Jawahatlal himself. Well, on 
those times my torch shall not flash: but here are three htlle memories which come 
up in Its hght— but no, there ate four. 

One mght in 193d or thereabouts, at ten o’clock, I was sittmg alone in say rather 
silly, rather grand house in Bhagwandas Road, New Delhi, when the telephone rang. 
The voice that spoke was Jawaharlal’s. I could hardly credit my ears. I was a Go- 
vernment servant: he was an exile in the Congress camp. The voice said: “I say— 
we’ve just got back to this filthy camp of outs and there is’nt a thing to eat. If we 
came over, d’you t hink you could give us something?” To say that I was thiilled 
would be an under-statement: I was shot to the seventh heaven by the idea that TSJ 
efforts to behave decently had penetrated to Jawahatlal. I said, cautiously: "My 
servants have all gone to bed; but I think I could cook up some eggs.” “Good,” 
replied Jawaharlal. “but, mind you, no polilicsl” Rather disappointed, I said “ 0 . K.”, 
and went to cook the eggs: presently Jawahatlal and Nan Pandit amved. I seated 
them in n^ long white drawing-room and asked: “Well? What do you think of 
my house?” Jawahatlal cast his eyes around, and up to the roiling where Irtde 
clerestory windows gave on to the roof (through whichlguessedthat Sir John Ewarfs 
sges wae peei^ with buying eyes and eats cupped for treasonable talk), and said: 

4 1 “sy He was tight. In any case, we spent a 
delightful, non-pohUcal evening, and that was that. Not tniirTi of a memory, 
tat nevertheless one which, given the circumstances of the time, I did’nt and don’t 


*1. ^ ^ ^ Jawaharial ascending the steps of rsf- 

then-^dd httle radio station in Ahpur Road, Delhi. It had been a great effiirt tc 
persuade him to viat it. He came only m the strictest secrecy. He felt that it was 
hostile ground for hi^ and indeed in a sense it was. He said very hide as I tool 
w ^ ^ “nagjoe) must have talked incoherently in my efforts to inteKSl 

to. When we cme to the end. I was maddeningly aware that I had really faded 
to do so. So I sai^ to hip: Took, here’s the microphone: take it and say anything 
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you like to Eidia.” He stood on the steps in the sunshine, shaking his head. “I 
don’t trant to luin you: and what should I say?” I said: ‘T don’t mind if the 
Government sacks me tomoitow: in fact it would be worth it if I had made you 
broadcast.” But he shook his head and went down the steps, leaving me to think 
for the thousandth time how odious was my position. 

My totch picks up a later date — 1940. Sir Andrew Qow, that pious man 
under whom I had the misfortune to serve, says to me suddenly (but wifoa certain 
hesitation): ‘T — I think Fd rathei like to meet Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru: do you 
thin k you could arrange it?” I was dabbergasted, as well I might be: Oow cer- 
tainly did not love me, yet he could presumably find none else as a go-between. 1 
took Jawaharlal, of course, and there was bright conversation on the lawn, with 
Ariadne Qow presiding over the silver teapot and ebehes. I shall never quite foiget 
that horrid scene: Ariadne shooting her sooal chatter over the table, and Jawahai^ 
with a yellow fine, sitting huddled in a dusty black acbkan, fcayed and green with 
age: and die wax coming nearer to India. Ihen Qow led him away for a “quiet 
chat in the study,” and he came back lookmg, if possible, yellower than before. I 
knew that the experiment had gone the way of all my other experiments to bridge 
unbridgeable gul&. 

And lasdy my torch comes to rest on a letter in Jawaharlal’s beautiful script. 
In It, amoi^ other things, there is wiitcen: 

‘T have had to put up with a great deal which might have embittered me and 
filled me with hate, and yet I have survived. I feel pretty lonely often enough, 
but not bitter against anybody. 'Why should you succumb to this bitterness and hate? 
I suppose Delhi, Imperial Ddhi, is partly responsible for it. It is not easy to remain 
sane there, and even I cannot stand it for long.” 

Well, there he is now, in Delhi: and, diough things have changed all rights 
I daresay that even now it is’nt too easy to remam sane there. Fortunately for India 
and the world, no signs of insamty ate to be detected; and it only remains for this 
humble and distant admirer to wish every success and good fortune to Jawaharlal 
and to the new India which is growing under his gentle hand. 

2, 1549 




X 

Haribhau Upadhtata 

Reading Biyce’s Medeiti ’Democtaetes in jail in 1930 , 1 found a descaption of the 
ideal democtat. The fiist image this description calls to my mmd was that of 
Gandhiji. But it seems to me that with him non-violence is mote important; he 
had always msisted that tme democracy could only be founded on non-violence, and 
It was only m this qualified sense that he would care to be a democtat. Looking 
for another example of a modem democrat, the smilmg face of Jawaharlal came 
before me. While he accepts Gandhiji’s ideal of abmsa,h.e. can recon^e himself to the 
modem conception of democracy which does not completely eschew violence. Gandhiji 
insisted on adherence not only to the general principle, but also to details. Regarding 
democracy, however, Jawaharlal is particular only about the general prmciple 
and he is prepared to compromise on detail; mdeed, a good democrat co-operates 
even against his private opimon. This quality is found in Jawaharlal more than 
in any other Indian leader of to-day. In dBcussion, in committees, he fights 
gallantly for his ideas or plans of action, but once a decision is taken he devotes 
himself to its implementation, even if it is against his own views. This quality dis- 
tmgmshes him from all his colleagues. He was opposed to the programme of enter- 
ing legislatures and accepting ministry, but no sooner had the working Committee 
and the Congress accepted that pohcy than he carried it out with an enthusiasm that 
surprised observers. So much so, that it may be feirly said that the success of the 
pohcy IS due entirely to Jawaharlal. This complete efiacement of self in carrying out 
plans and schemes laid down by otheis against one’s own views is no mean virtue: 
It IS an expression of complete dedication to the common good. When I translated 
Nehru s autobiography I wrote to Gandhiji that Jawaharlal was probably his best 
disciple, bemg more devoted to the ideal of truth and non-violence than many others 
who taught so much about them and were so loud in their professions of faith m 
them. True, Jawaharlal mentioned truth and non-violence very rarely, but his 
conduct was apparently very stncdy guided by these ideals. Gandhiji agreed with 
me. Though he declared Jawaharlal to be only his political heir or successor, I 
thmk Gandhiji was deeply conscious of Jawaharlal’s devotion to his moral and ethi- 
cal ideas. 

Jawaharlal is a statesmim of a high order. Wliile larVmg the silent organisa- 
tional gemus of Sardat Patel, his pohtical vision, his world consciousness, his intellec- 
tu^ and moral mtegnty, his sparkling honesty and sincerity of purpose, his wide 
and democratic vision, his alooftiess £com diplomacy and party machinations, his 
remarkable command over popular sdntiment, his good taste, and his hberal culm® 
are many quahties of heart, head and soul, which make him one of the greatest citi- 
zens not only of India or Asia, but of the whole world. Indeed, these qualities give 
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hun A unique position amongst statesmen thtoughout the world — a position now 
being umyetsally recognised. 

I cannot recall when I first met Jawaharlalji. The oldest incident that comes 
to my mind dates back to I9a3, when he was playmg some games with students of 
the Sabarmati asiraia m Ahmadabad. I had also turned up; something I said so 
dehghted him that he embraced me. This was my first eiqienence of his generous 
and open-hearted behaviour. He has a remarkable way of identifying himself with 
duldren and young folk generally 

I next recall a tram journey together fitom Ahmadabad to Ajmer. 1 was then 
Secretaiy of the Ajmer Provincial Congress Committee, and we were discussmg 
Congress matters. The conversation somehow drifted on to other subjects. He 
was then President of the Congress, but it did not appear at all as if a great man 
was discussing matters with a junior woiket. Such ftank and equal commumon 
IS an intrinsic part of his pohtic^ life. 

As we reached Abu Road station, I had another memorable expeaence. While 
I was stiU engrossed in thoughl^ ^ ^ result of our conversation, he opened the door 
and jumped out on the platform, returning shortly with his hands full of refitesbments 
for both of us. I felt overwhelmed and made a feeble protest, to which he just 
smiled, and said: “Why, don’t I know how to biy a thing?” 

A few examples of his sudden outbursts of temper would not be out of place. 
Shortly before the election of the present legislature, he visited Ajmer as the President 
of the Congress. The Ajmer Muniapahty had arranged for a avic reception. There 
was a huge crowd. Panditji broke throi^, but I was left behind He ftiught 
and pushed his way back, slapped someone on the face — either a volunteer or a spec- 
tator — caught hold of my hand and dragged me in wife him Soon after, fee crowd 
Clashed fee gates, also smashing fee glaxed windows of fee hall, to get in. Jawahar- 
lal inevitably rose to the occasion: he was here, there and everywhere, pulling back 
fee surgmg crowd 

I had a taste of his temper, too, during this campaign. The citizens of Beawar 
had decorated fee town in his honour, and were eager to carry him in procession 
through fee streets. It was about ii P. M.; I was enttusted wife the task of putting 
fee ptojposal before Fanditji. He revels in crowds and processions, but on feat 
occasion he suddenly flared up There would be no procession, he 'declared, or 
else he would cancel fee Beawar programme and leave immediately He went on 
in this stram for some time This was my first experience of his temper, and I felt 
so sore feat if it had been anyone else I would never have spoken to him again The 
procession was given up to later in fee mght, when he saw fee decoration and 
illumination of fee town, he perhaps regretted his decision In any case, he made 
amends in his characteristic fiishion, and praised fee enthusiasm and taste of fee 
Beawar pubhc. 

Jawaharlal’s ftifeer often related anecdotes of what he called Jawahar’s 
“monkey tncks.” When Pandit Moalal Nehru visited Gandhiji in fee Poona Hos- 
pital after his appendicitis operation I was present, attending on Gandhiji. Pandit 
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Motilal Nduu talked of Ja'wahar’s doings, and said: “I know you will not discuss 

politics, but you will have to give Jawahar— a talking too ” Gandhi)i 

iqilied: “Certainly I will do as you wish.” Panditji went on: “In the first place, 
he does not hsten to me. He crften lives on parched rice and roasted gram, and 
travels third class in the burning summer: this is more than I can stand. I appreciate 
sacrifice and endurance, but this is just primitiveness; it hurts me. You mnat talk 
to him about it, he listens to you; and as for his monkey tricks, I must tell yon 
his latest— perhaps you have heard already. At die Ma^ela at the Sansm^ 
the pohce had cordoned off the river m order to control the crowd; Malaviyaji object- 
ed to this, and declared he would offer Qvil Resistance. Jawahar just went to the spot, 
made a mmh^jump over the cordon aght into the water. Since then I have been teas- 
ing Indu, telling her her father is a monkey, and is always up to some mischief or 
other. You must talk to him about both these things.” Gandhiji rpass nr fH and 
promised to discuss the matter with the son. 

If I remember right. Pandit hlbtilal also told Gandhiji of a meeting, perhaps in 
Goi^pur, where Jawaharlal has exhibited his remarkable command over popular 
sentiment. Motilalji was visibly moved in describing the incident. He related how 
Jawaharlal first roused the public to fury agamst the British Government, and got 
them to vote for its destmction by armed insurrection if arms could be available. 
Then, pointing out the lack of arms and explaining Gandhiji’s technique of non-viol- 
ence, he persuaded them to vote against their own opinion, and in favour of the 
declaration that, even if arms were available, they would eschew them and attain Svmj 
through non-violent struggle. Gandhiji was veiy pleased with the rqiort. 

Motdalji is no more. Gandhiji, Sarojini, Jamnalal, whose deq> affection and 
gudmce Mped Jawaharlal, and in whom he imposed inqilicit trust, have all gone. 
But Jaw^lal's mdomitable spint is not broken, or even shaken. He still has Rajaji® 
m e Sardar by his side, but apart from this he has his own unique position of 
honour, without a blemish. May Providence sustain him for a hundred years, and 
may the whole world claim his greamess as her own. 


May 15, 1949 


{translated from Hindt) 


> Yamuna at Allahabad. (E*.) 

H. E Sn C. Rajagopalachari, Governot-GcnrnU of India. ' ^ 



XI 

Kainieeaila M. KmuiRA Fniui 

This happened eighteen years ago; still it is &esh in my memory as if it happened 
only yesterday. I -vras then the Hkdmaster of the N.S.S. Enghsh High School 
at Karuvatta, a coastal village m Central Travancore, on the Quilon-Alleppey road. 

Tovmds the end of May 1931, Pandit Jawahatlal Nehru, accompanied by his 
W1& and daughter, visited Travancore. When we knew he would be passmg through 
Karuvatta, we arranged a public reception under the auspices of the school, and got 
It included m his tour programme. We were infi3rmed that he would stop there 
for fifteen minutes. 

Naturally, this got very wide publicity, and men and women and children h;om 
&r and near gathered in their thousands in the school pretmses, to behold in flesh 
and blood the legend that was Nehru, and to listen to his authentic voice. 

Now, there was a village gunner whom we used to patronise on fitstive 
occasions. He was very keen that he should be permitted to fire some of hisharmless 
cannon on that great day. In a weak, fetefol moment I yielded to his entreaty. 

Thanks to his enthusiasm, the dawn of Wednesday, May 27, hteraUy ei^ioded 
into that quiet village. From early morning he k^ the neighbourhood constantly 
rocking to the thunder of his cannon. He was not going to let any one forget even 
for a moment the unique event. 

At about 10 A.M., the appomted houi^ Panditji and party arrived, and they 
were immediately taken to a high dais in the open air. With a view to making him 
talk for most of the fifteen minutes of his stop there, all unnecessary items had been 
cut out, and I ruthlessly curtaded even the necessary ones — a most sdfisb act of heroic 
self-abnegationi My welcome speech was the shortest ever dehvered. It did not 
take more than a minute. Then a very short manuscript address in Hmdi was read 
and presented to Panditji. That, too, was over m less than a minute. 

I must say a word about this address. For I have a suspiaon that it too had 
a share m btmgmg about what followed. I wrote it in Malaydam, and got it trans- 
lated mto Hindi by out Hmdi Pandit. Smce my knowledge of Hindi was — it still is — 
very meagre, I could not ensure or voudi for foe success and quahty of foe trans- 
lation, I confess to havmg tned to put something iofiy and poetictd mto it. That, 
I am sure every body will agree, was only natural and excusable m foe circumstance; 
for who does not know that the subject — who was also foe object— of foe address is 
highly provocative of such distempers in susceptible mindsi However, that made 
the translator’s job mote difficult. Whether all I sought to put mto it came out, 
and came out in proper shape, m foe translanon, 1 do not know. But one fomg I 
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fcnow— it caused not a little amusement to Panditji. That I leckon was the begaming 
of the catastiophe. 

Now Panditji rose to reply. You will note he had about thirteen minutes befisre 
him. A espectant silence settled over the vast gathering. And that peculiar 
voice with its rich, penetrating, vibrant timbre at the core, and a sweet, silky, 
almost sad huskiness about it, rose into the stillness of the air. 

He at the outset that he had not been able to understand My the 

address presented to himi Here the writer and the translator of that piece of abs- 
truse literature exchanged guilty glances. Panditji then began to speak of the great 
struggle m which the nation was engaged, and stressed the importance of Hindi 
as an mstrument of national integration. He had not spoken for three minutes— 
he was just warming up, when a loud explosion shattered the profound stillness, 
startling alike the speaker and the audience. My gunner had not been idle! 

1 wonder if Panditji finished the sentence he had commenced. He stopped 
short, and, turning to me suddenly, said: *T suppose that is a signal for me to stop.” 
This gave me a fiir severer shock than my gunner’s cannon. I leaped up saying, 
“No, Panditjil” But he said, ‘T think it isl”. I fired half a dozen emphatic “No’s.” 
Still he persisted, “Yes, yes, it isi”. There was no mistaking the meaning of the snule 
that now played about those eloquent lips, or the twinkle that danced in those large 
bright eyes. My heart sank. He meant mischief! 

Certainly ^ sense of time could not have been so absurdly inaccurate as to 
render him incapable of distinguishmg between three minutes and thirteen minutes. 
The fact is, his sense of fun, which had already been tickled by something in the 
address, was now violently excited by the preposterous explosion. He had seen a 
jolly good joke in the whole thing, and was determined to enjoy it. 

Gently, but resolutely, he ignored all my vehement protestations and prayers, 
and ddiberately crossed the dais and descended the steps. The dutiful wife and 
daughter followed. 'When we were walking to the gate, I told him what a dreadful 
disappointment it had been to all of us. He just laughed and said, “It’s nothing; 
it’s all rtght.” He departed. 

Well, it was NOT nothing, and it was NOT all tight so far as the thousands 
who had gathered there were concerned. But what possibly could we do ag^st 
the formidable combination of the gunner’s innocent idiocy and Panditji’s glorious 
gaiety! 

I have always taken it as a positive proof of Hhe fiindamentally non-violent 
nature of our people that the very natural and, in the circumstance, highly justifiable 
idea of at least mobbing and lynching the gunner never occurred to the vast gathering 
that day. 

My personal reactions to that gunner have always been divided. If he caused 
me one of the severest disappointments I have experienced, he also gave me one of 
the pleasantest surprises of my life— the sight of Pandit Jawaharkl Nehru in a playful 
^st mischievous, mood. It was a revelation to me. Though we paid dearly 
it, it was not a bad bargain. 
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About six years after that, I happened to read in one of the -world’s best auto- 
biographies, about the lad who had dehghted in frightening “hydrophobic” humans 
like the late T.B. Sapru and others, by puHing or pushing them into the swimming 
pool at Anmid Biawan. And I remembered the uniSmshed speech I 

I am certain that that lad is even now very much ahve somewhere m the 
crowded, immeasurable vastness of .our great Prime Mmister, and that he will come 
out if given the ngjht opportumty and the proper provocation I wish he gets 
them often. That would mean much-needed relaxation to the much-womed and 
ovet'-worked Prime Mmister, and, mcidentally, uncommon delectation to those who 
happen to be around. I fervently hope his grandson, htde Gandhi, -will see to it 

t3,'i949 
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The greatness of Jawaharkl Nehru does not need my litde torch to 
it, nor am I one of just a privileged few who can say they know him. How many 
others also have their little imperishable memories of him. Thousands, pw-liap. 
hundreds of thousands, have had some sort of personal contact with him. Not has 
he changed his style since he became Prime Minister of India. I wonder if the 
Prime Ministet of any other country remains equally accessible to evetbody? little 
children solemnly garland him (though he prefers, in off moments when he gets the 
the chance, just to play with them). Peasants stop his cat to offer him of 
vegetables without fear of reproach. Students tumultuously climb on the running 
board. R^gees camp on both sides of the long approach to his private residence. 
Though his secretaries try their best to protect him, they succeed none too well. He 
feels that he is liteMy the chief servant of the people. How, then, can he hold aloof? 
So he goes on laying endless corner-stones, attending endless meetings, malring in- 
numerable public addresses — and works late into the night, snd rises early in the morn- 
ing, to m^e up for the intrusions upon his time, energy and patienrp , privacy, he 
^ said, is to be found only above ten thousand feet. Is it to be found even there, 
for a Nehm? 


My own first meeting with him goes back more than fifteen years. In January, 
1934, he cme to Calcutta with Kamala Nehru, in what was to be a brief interval 
between prison sentences. He wanted to consult the doctors about his wife’s 
h^th, and ^o, as he afterwards wrote, to pay tribute to ihe Bengalis for the estia- 
o ary su mgs they had recently undergone for the sake of the ind^endence 
movment. t 1 I was in Calcutta, and as I happened to be the representative 
in Inda of 4 e now defunct American Magaane Asia, and also bote a roving commis- 
manuscripts wherever possible, I naturally wanted 
interview, 1 was told to rome dfflt 

dmwb^t^^p promptly, and were shown into a rate stu^ 

Jawii^-room. Pandit Nehru, we were told, had only just sat down to dinner, 

he"^ immediately, however, there 

^ m (he femi^ white kbaddar, greeting us first m Indian fasbinn, and then 

T ■ Smiling feindy, he apologi fot the 

Itisfotthedinner 
^ other gu«ts present, m less than the 
he was back again, with no hint of having rushed through his meal, 
no indication that all the time in the world was not really at our disposal. «ie othem 
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V 

G. D. R tbt.a. 


I lifld observed Fkaditji ftom a distance fot a. numbet of yeats, bat I first 
met him in 1924. Gandhiji had just been released after bis appendicitis, and was 
convalKcing in Delhi. I was visitmg Gandhiji m Juhu, when, m course of conyer- 
sadon, he asked me, “Do you know Jawaharlal?” 

“Only fixim a distance,” I said, “I have never met him.” 

“Well, meet him then and tty to make friends.” 

I got up and went over to Pandiqi, who was sitting in a comet of the verandah. 
I still have a vivid impression of him as he was then: 'young, handsome and with a 
freshness on his face. I recall, too, that he hdd the G/fa in his Imds, and was absorbed 
m study. My first reaction was that I was before a man with whom it was doubtful 
if I could ever be cordial. 

That first impression has persisted over the years, and seems true today. 

I used to kn^ Pandit Motilal Nehru fairly well. I also had the privilege of 
working widi Lala Lajpat Rat and Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya. I spent }Z years 
at the feet of the bdoved Bapu. But Jav^hatlalji is difibrent Bom them all. 
Malaviyaji was hkc a limpid pool, to which one could come without hesitation. 
Bapu was like the sacred nver Ganga, m which one could lave and find peace and 
enjoyment, a release from sin and all sense of guilt. To these waters one came without 
uneasiness. But Fanditji is like the limitless, bottomless ocean, which beckons and 
attracts, inspires awe and respect, but which one approaches wanly and widi appre- 
i hension. 

After 1924 out contacts became fiequent. I studied him and his writings more 
closely. But I cannot say even to-day that I know him well. For me he still continues 
to be mscmtable, emgmatic and undefined like the sea. 

I once asked the late Mahadev Desai, “Mahadevbhai, you know Jawaharlalji. 
Tell me what you thmk of him ?” He rephed, "Jawahar is a Greek philosopher. 
He worships Beauty. He can never do anything unbeaunfuL” 

Goldsmith has said: “Handsome is that handsome does.” Mahadev Desai 
too may have been thinking of Seityam, Stvam, Stmdaram—'Dx True, The Good, 
The Beautiful, when he made the above remark. 

I have studied Fanditji critically, and it seems to me that Mahadevbhai's remark 
hits the mark. Panditp may occasionally show signs of temper, but his sense of pro- 
portion never deserts him . An important person once said to me: “Jawaharlal is 
IS not a revolutionary, he is a great hberal; he always sees both sides of a question 
before makmg up bis mind, and sometimes weighs and ponders so much that he can- 
not arrive at any decision at alL” After these descaptions I was not surprised when 
Gandhiji, only a few days before his death, once said to me: "Jawahar is a thinker, 

iz 
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Sardai?^ a doer.” 

The conflict and heart-searcbing that goes on endlessly inside Panditji’s mmd 
is inevitably reflected on his countenance, and cannot M to be noticed by a careftil 
observer. Even in laughter there is a wistflilness in his eyes. Kalidasa has said 
about Dilipa that he vvas “old without years”; Panditji is both old without being aged, 
and youthful though no longer young. He has both humility and passion, both 
enthusiasm and discretion, a lowly spirit but a great heart. He is obstinate without 
being uncompromising; courageous, but ready to bow to the popular will; a keen 
inteUigrace combined with simplicity. All these contradictions result from an in- 
ternal struggle, which cannot but find expression on his face. 

There is a general impression that Panditji has no faith in religion, and fliat he 
is an agnostic. His public utterances sometimes lend colour to this belief. But 
it cannot be said that such a belief is entirdy justified. 'What Panditji thinks about 
God or religion could only be discussed after God and religion had been properly 
and adequately defined. Li any case, Gandhiji did not seem to share this general 
impression. Once, during an argument, he had said: “Jawahar is not an unbeliever. 
Anyone who asserts that Freedom is inevitable derives conviction from faith, not 
science; and all faith derives from God.” This is true. Only the other day, addressing 
the Sdence Congress at Allahabad, Panditji said: ‘T cannot agree with Pandit Govind 
BaUabh Pant when he says that natural law varies. In reality, natural law is immutable 
and invincible. Man Iws so fer been unable to solve its mystery. All that has been 
achieved so &t is that man has utilized Nature by co-operating with her purposes.” 
This surely is not agnosticism, it is faith of a high order. 

Gandhiji in his speeches has laid great stress on the correlation of ends and 
means. His insistence that unworthy means shall not be employed for the fu^ 
therance of worthy ends is, indeed, even greater than that of the ancients. Diplo- 
macy and stratagem have held their own in all ages, as our own ancient history and 
legends show, and there is no reason to believe that India’s future foreign policy will 
totally eschew them. But Gandhiji was above such manoeuvtings, and the influence 
of his ethical standards is often evident in Jawaharlal’s utterances. There has been 
no occasion yet, since die attainment of Independence, to put Gandhiji’s golden rule 
to a crucial test; if Jawahadal can apply it successfiilly in practice, it would be a 
unique achievement. 

Jawa hatla l is a great man. But it is difficult to analyse that greatness. Ifc 
is possessed of great courage and perspicadty, a keen sense of justice and abounding 
energy, deep learning and real literaiy gifts, but it is hard to say what quahties led 
hhn to the position of eminence he occupies to-day. All that can be said is teat 
he is great; and that the country has need of his services. 

It cannot be a matter of joy tiiat he should be crossing over to the wrong side 
of sixty. But Time cannot be held at bay. We can only pray that he be spared 
to us for many years to come. 


Jmiaiji aj, 1949 

^ Satdai VaUabbhai Patel (Eds.) 




VI 

Mukiei. Li:steii 

When the new Kingsley Hall was neatly teady to be opened, I wtote to Bapuji 
asking him to do the opening. He said he couldn’t leave India then— it was 1928, 
but he would like his representative, now m Europe, J. Nehru, to do the job. I 
wrote to J. at once, and he said he’d be glad to come if we could change the date 
and make it three weeks later, as he could not leave Switzerland then. But too many 
other people and other engagements were fixed up already m connection with the 
opening ceremony for our Committee to be able to postpone the date So the 
Marquis of Kenilworth came to perfisrm the opening instead. 

J. N. was in prison during one of my five visits to India, and I had a half hour’s 
talk with him there. He looked pale, and it was very hot. I asked if the hornets 
buzzmg round didn’t worry him He looked amused as by some vivid memory 
and said: "Yes. At first they bothered me a good deal. The window seemed ahve 
with them. I kept kiihng them, but always new ones flew in to take the place of 
the slaughtered. After days of ^s warfare, I decided to tty non-violence. I pro- 
nounced a moratorium, vowmg to kill no more and teUmg them to keep to their 
part of die cell, i.e., the window. I had no further trouble.” 

March 1949 
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M. S. Aney 

Ja\rahatlal Nehm has a keen sense of piopriety and decenc7 in tegaid to good 
mannets in public behaviout. Some time aftet the session of the Indian National 
Congress at Gaya, a meetbg of the A. I. C. C. was held at Bombay. The late 
Deshbandhu C. R. Das was in the chair. On a certain point, which I now don’t 
remember, there was an animated discussion. I also partidpated in it. While doing 
so, I held my turban in one hand and the htde betel-bag or chtmebi o{pan in the other. 
As I was moving both my hands frequently, the turbw and the betel bag were also 
gomg up and down with the movements. I noticed some people laughing also 
while I was speaking, but I did not suspect that their laughter had anything to do 
with me. I may have hardly spoken for two or three minutes when Pandit Jawahar- 
lal Nehru, who was then the Secretary of the L N. C., got up all ezdted and indig- 
nant, and invited the attention of the President to the queer way in which I was 
addressing the meeting, and asked him whether it was permissible for a speaker to 
ignore all manners of propriety and decency while addressing the members of the 
committee. After Jawaharlal Nehru stated his point, I looked at myself and felt 
very small, and indeed ashamed of myself. I at once and almost instinctively put 
the turban on my head, and put down the pan chtmebi on the floor, and expressed 
my profound regret at having done something that was obviously indecorous, in- 
consistent with good manne rs, and the digmty of the committee meeting. At this 
the members of the committee clapped, in which, I believe. Pandit Jawahadal 
Nehru joined. Deshbandhu Das, who was in the chair, said there was now nothing 
more to be done in regard to the point raised by the General Secretaiy as its pur- 
pose was served, and he called upon me to continue the speech. When I fini^ 
the speech and sat down, my friend, late Knshnaji Pant Khadilkar, editor olNapakal, 
who had a seat by my side, remarked m joke; "Well, Bapuji, you should take note 
that the old order was changing, yielding place to new, represented by men like 
Jawaharlal Nehru.” “Yes, isn’t it goodS” I asked. Mr. Kakasahib Khadilkar 
concurred. 


April 4 , 1949 



vm 

Niranjan SmoH Gill 

The wold “Nclitu” today symbolises somcthmg great, not purely m the sense 
of worldly £une and name, but of sometbmg noble and beautiful. It was in 1921, 
while servmg with an Indian Army unit at Allahabad, that I first came across this 
illustrious fiumly. Later, in 1930 , 1 made use of an acquamtance, the Supermtendent 
of Naini Jail, to visit Fanditji, as calm and unruffled there as at his palatial fiumly 
residence, Anmi Bbanm, now die Nation’s Swaraj Bhawan. 

The match of life now takes me across the jreats 1930-1946, till I next met him; 
it takes me across all over India, Malaya, Japan, Qiina, Siam, Burma, the I.N.A., 
and the Red Fort, and release fiiom there in April 1946. My contact with Fanditji 
till this time can be called mote or less impersonal. Two inadents of the period 
however, though mdirect, have left an impression on me, and so I record them. In 
the eady thirties the very name of Nehru was tabooed m Army circles; and I was 
ail but dismissed when m 1931, at a dinner at the officer’s mess in Benares, I held that 
Nehru’s mtegtity was beyond question. Today the same tabooed Nehru is the head 
of the Government, a proof that right must ultimately prevail, a lesson for the new 
generation to be fearless and upright The second was the atdmde of the semor 
Japanese Army Officers I came into contact with towards Panditji. They had 
respect for him, yes, but also a sense of anxiety sometimes amounting to hostihty. 
Bemg part of a fescist machme, they obviously knew his anti-fesast views, his refusal 
to meet Mussoiim, lus refusal to compromise with prmaples, his refusal to accept 
that the end justifies the means Righteous men, even though far away, are respect- 
ed and feared by those following lower hnes of thou^t 'and action. 

And now comes the period of my closer touch with this great personahty. 
During the penod April-June 1946 I met him several times, and on eaA occasion 
came reficeshed from his rich chametet. But it was aftci June 1946, when I became 
the President of the Combined Sikhs’ "Prifmidbi Panthie Boaid”, diac I came into 
closest contact with him. I shall never forget my first meetmg with him as such at 
the house of Maulana Axad at New Delhi m June 1946. His bubbling and out- 
spoken welcome was irresistible, and I forthwith requested him to regard me as his 
younger brother and to call me simply Naranjan; this welcome was impersonal, as 
to a colleague newly joined in Nation^ Service, a real leader’s way and welcome. 

And now I must relate an mcident in some detail since it has an important 
bearmg even now. Bi 1946 die Congress bad accepted the proposals of the Bri- 
tish Cabinet Mission headed by Lord Pethick-Lawrence which, though gomg a long 
way to meet the Muslim League point of view, kept India united. The Congress 
was naturally anxious that the Sikhs also followed suit, mote so as the Mushm League 
attitude was vaollatmg. The vast majoaty of Sik^, however, were against the 
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acceptance of these proposals, as the veto power given to the Muslims at the centre 
was unjustly denied to them in the Punjab. Under these proposals four Sikhs were 
due to join the Constituent Assembly, three Akahs and the fourth, Sardar Partap 
Smgh, a member of the Congress Working Committee. As president of the Sikhs’ 
Board I wanted the Sikh voice for justice to become effective, and at the same time 
bang all Sikhs alongside the Congress on all issues. It was Sardar Partap Singh’s 
duty as a Congressman to comply with the Congress mstructions not to boycott 
and join the Constituent Assembly. I, however, felt that this would aeate a spht 
among the Sikhs and adversely affect their case. So I urged Panditji, then Congress 
President, to allow Sardar Partap Singh hberty to boycott. With a wonderful sense 
of fairness, he gave the permission. All Sikhs boycotted the Cabinet Mission’s 
proposals, the Sikh voice became effective, the Congress passed a resolution appre- 
ciating and supportmg the Sikh point of view, the boycott was lifted, and all Sikhs 
came alongside the Congress. To me it was and is a distinct proof that Panditji 
will never stand m the way of freedom of thought and action of any group or indivi- 
dual, a happy sign for future India. Further, it also means Panditji will gladly ac- 
cept the just wishes and aspirations of all famihes of Mother India,' and if the Sikhs 
have at any time cause to complain it certainly will not be due to Ae thoughts and 
actions of Panditji. 

And now I take an anecdote on the lighter side. At a meeting of the Sikh 
delegation led by me with the Congress Working Committee at Wardha in July 
1946, a member of my delegation — I confess rather unexpectedly and iirelevantly— 
asked ff the Congress was going to follow the British pohcy of divide and rule and 
apply it to the Sikhs. Immediately retorted Panditji: “Yes it is our policy. We 
shall divide and 'rule.” I felt embarrassed. Every one was quiet. I saw a quiet 
twinkle in Gmdhiji’s eyes. A mmute later Panditji smiled. All was over. Ob- 
viously Panditji, with a sensitive and supremely clear conscience, finds it difficult 
to totete mputation of wrong motives, irrelevancy or inefficiency. But this short- 
hved mpatience was followed by a winning smile, uncovering a transparent soul. 

I (fften viated Pandiqi durmg those days at 17, York Road, and invariably 
found hm coming out of die house and even to the cat to see one off. He did it 
with such natural grace that I still blame myself for not asking Panditji not to waste 
his preaous toe thus. Nevertheless, it lUunanates his chLcter. 

Although the whole of India, and even Pakistan, should by now know that 
Pandiqi is a.bsolutely secular in thought, word and deed, I add ftom personal testimony 
that wh^ m January 1947, 1 was wotkmg with Gandhiji at Noakhali, both Gandhiji 
md Patotji were very keen that I went to Bihar also to work for the stricken Mus- 
lims. ^e IS an extract ftom his letter still with me, dated February :6, 1947: 
am glad you have gone to Bihar. Your presence there will be hpl pfiil. As you 
say, tmth is not very pleasant, but it is always better to farce it. Keep in close touch 
with Badshah Khan.i and co-operate with him fuUy. Also, as Bapuji says, you 

’^Khan Abdul Gha£&t ighaij of the North-West FroaUet. (E*.) 
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should keep contact with the Ministers. I hope your work will bear fruit.” Again, 
when I met him after the mid-1947 riots in the Punjab, there seemed to be a bmier 
between him and those who came from the areas where he felt Muslims were the vic- 
tims. His fine sense, always soaring towards the ideal, would not easily appreciate 
that it was a simultaneous act of self-defence on a large scale, turned into fury at 
places, but a dirert result of the Muslim League propaganda and acts of hatred and 
violence. But he was right in the higher sense, as such riots do no good to any one, 
but set going a vicious circle. Although the world is not fit yet for Bapu’s immor- 
tal message, all great men keep the ideal nes:t to their hearts and practice a constant 
effort to reach it, and thus they are a class by themselves. 

Such men as Nehru make, and are a part of. History. And it is for History 
ultimately to judge him. Yet, why should his contemporaries lose the pleasure of 
leaving to posterity them impressions of this colossal figure, whom they had the privi- 
lege to live and work with. As Gandhi was the natural successor of the Buddha and 
Nanak, Nehru is the modem Asoka, the Modem Akbat. He belongs to humamty. 
Such men come to make the march of civilmtion stnkmgly effective. India is for- 
tunate at having him leadmg her, at a time when Asia looks up to Bharat as she herself 
did to Japan after her victory over Russia in 1904 Japan proved unequal to the 
task, because she based her pWosophy and action on might. But India’s path— the 
path of absolute love and justice^as been laid differently by the Master, who left 
us physically hardly one year ago. And our Prime Minister has the abihty and moral 
courage to lead India along that glorious path, and the Creator is sure to give lum 
die opportumty also of guidmg Asia and humanity towards “peace and goodwill 
among Mow beings.” 

Janmy a6, 1949 “Jai Hnro” 



JX 

Ixonm, Fieiden 

To Tsrrite my sinceie good 'wishes to Pandit Jawahatlal Nehtu on his sixtieih 
bitihday is a pleasure ■which can’t be refused: to 'write something suitable for a fear- 
fully large and serious commemoration volume is rather different. I doubt my 
quahfications and abihty. All that I can do is to flash my rusty litde torch of memoiy 
over the regrettable past, and see if anything 'worth punter’s ink comes to light. 
Not very hkely, I guess: for I never knew Ja'waharlal as 'well as I 'would ha-re hked 
to do: that great fat -white slug, the Government of India, messed up all my efforts 
to be ftiendly: and so, at times (it seems to me) did Jawahatlal himself. Well, on 
those times my torch shall not flash: but here ate three httle memories which come 
up in its hght — but no, there ate four. 

One night in 1936 or thereabouts, at ten o’clock, Iwas sitting alone in my rather 
silly, rather grand house in Bhagwandaa Road, New Delhi, when the telephone rang. 
The voice that spoke was Jawaharlal’s. I could hardly credit my eats. I was a Go- 
vernment servant; he was an exile in the Congress camp. The voice said: “I say— 
we’ve just got back to this filthy camp of outs and there is’nt a thing to eat. If we 
came over, d you think you could give us something?” To say that I was thrill ed 
would be an under-statement: I -was shot to the seventh heaven by the idea that my 
effiotts to behave decently had penetrated to Jawahadal. I said, cautiously: “My 
sermts have all gone to bed: but I think I could cook up some eggs.” “Good,” 
repHed Jawaharlal, “but, mind you, no politicsl” Rather disappomted, I said “O. K.”, 
and went to cook the eggs: presently Jawahatlal and Nan Pandit arnved. I seated 
them in my long white drawmg-room and asked: "Well? What do you think of 
my house?” Jawaharlal cast his eyes around, and up to the ceiling where httle 
derestoty windows gave on to the roof (through which I guessed that Sir John Ewart’s 

were ^ering with bulging eyes and eats cupped for treasonable talk), and said: 

H m, stately, I d say, rather than cosy.” He was right. In any case, we spent a 
dehghtful, non-pohtical evening, and that was that. Not much of a memory, 
but nevertheless one which, given the circumstances of the time, I did’nt and don’t 
forget. 

I toh my htde torch again, and see Jawahatlal ascending the steps of my — 
then— ^ htde ta.<Ro station in Ahpur Road, Delhi. It had been a great effort to 
pets^de him to visit it He came only in the strictest secrecy. He felt that it was 
hostile ground for him, and indeed in a sense it was. He said very htde as I took 
Im ro^, andl (so I imagine) must hare talked incoherentiy m my efforts to interest 
him. When we came to the end, I was maddeningly aware that I had really filled 
to do so. So I said to him: “Look, here’s the microphone: take it and say anything 
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you like to India.” He stood on the steps m the sunshine, shaking his head “1 
don’t tmt to min you: and what should I say?” I said: “I don’t mind if the 
Government sacks me tomorrow: in feet it would be worth it if I had made you 
broadcast.” But he shook his head and went down the steps, Icavmg me to think 
for the thousandth time how odious was my position. 

My torch picks up a later date — 1940. Sir Andrew Qow, that pious man 
under whom I had the misfortune to serve, says to me suddenly (butwithacertam 
hesitation): 'I — I think I’d rather like to meet Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru: do you 
think you could arrange it?” I was dabbergasted, as well I might be: Qow cer- 
tainly did not love me, yet be could presumably find none else as a go-between. I 
took Jawaharlal, of course, and there was baght conversaaon on the lawn, with 
Anadne Qow presiding over the silver teapot and ehebes. I shall never quite forget 
that horrid scene: Ariadne shooting her social chatter over the table, and Jawahadal 
wife a yellow fece, sitting huddled in a dusty black acbkaii, feayed and green wife 
age: and fee war coming nearer to India. Then Qow led him avi^y for a “qmet 
chat in fee study,” and he came bade lookmg, if possible, yellower than before. I 
knew feat fee experiment had gone the way of all my other expenments to bndge 
unbridgeable gulfe. 

And lastly my torch comes to rest on a letter in Jawaharlal’s beautiful script 
In It, among other things, there is written: 

“I have had to put up wife a great deal which might have embittered me and 
filled me wife hate, and yet I have survived. I feel pretty lonely often enough, 
but not bitter against anybody. Why should you succumb to this bitterness and hate? 
I suppose Delhi, Impend Delhi, is partly responsible for it It is not easy to remam 
sane there, and even I cannot stand it for long.” 

Well, there he is now, m Delhi: and, though thmgs have changed all nght, 
I daresay feat even now it is’nt too easy to remam sane there. Fortunately for India 
and fee world, no signs of insamty are to be detected: and it only remains for this 
bumble and distant admirer to wish every success and good fortune to Jawaharlal 
and to fee new India which is growing under his gentle hand. 

■April 2, 1949 




X 

Hambhau Upadhtaya 

Readmg Bryce’s Modm Demociaeies in jail in 1930 , 1 found a desaiption of the 
ideal democrat. The first image this description calls to my mind was that of 
Gandhiji. But it seems to me that with him non-violence is more important; he 
had always insisted that true democracy could only be founded on non-violenc^ and 
It Was only m this qualified sense that he would cate to be a democrat. Looking 
for another example of a modem democrat, the smiling face of Jawahadal came 
before me. 'While he accepts Gandhiji’s ideal of abimsa,h.t can reconcile himself to the 
modem conception of democracy which does not completely eschew violence. Gandhiji 
insisted on adherence not only to the general principle, but also to details. Regarding 
democracy, however, Jawahatlal is particular only about the gmeral pnnaple 
and he is prepared to compromise on detail; indeed, a good democrat co-operates 
even against his private opimon. .This quahty is found in Jawaharlal more than 
in any other Indian leader of to-day. In discussion, in committees, he fights 
gallantly for his ideas or plans of action, but once a decision is taken he devotes 
himself to its implementation, even if it is against his own views. This quahfy dis- 
tinguishes him from all his colleagues. He was opposed to the programme of enter- 
ing legislatures and accepting ministry, but no sooner had the working Committee 
and the Congress accepted that policy than he carried it out with an enthusiasm that 
surprised observers. So much so, that it may be fairly said that the success of the 
policy IS due entirely to Jawahatlal. This complete efiacement of self in canying out 
plans and schemes laid down by others against one’s own views is no mean virtue: 
It is an expression of complete dedication to the common good. When I translated 
Nehru s autobiography I wrote to Gandhip that Jawaharlal was probably his best 
disciple, being more devoted to the ideal of truth and non-violence than many others 
who taught so much about them and were so loud in their professions of faith m 
them. True, Jawahatlal mentioned truth and non-violence very rarely, but his 
conduct was apparently very sttictly guided by these ideals. Gandhiji agreed with 
me. Though he declared Jawaharlal to be only his political heir or successor, I 
think Gandhiji was deeply conscious of Jawaharlal’s devotion to his moral and ethi- 
cal ideas. 

Jawaharlal is a statesmm of a high order. While larVmg the silent organisa- 
tional genius of Saidar Patel, his pohtical vision, his world consciousness, his intellec- 
tual and moral integrity, his sparkhng honesty and sincerity of puipose, his wide 
and democratic vision, his aloofoess ftom diplomacy and party machmations, his 
remarkable command over popular sdntiment, his good taste, and his hberal culture 
are many qualities of heart, head and soul, which make Viim one of the greatest citi- 
zens not only of India or Asia, but of the whole world, Tnd eH , these quahties give 
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him fl vinique position amongst statesmen thioughout die world— a posidon now 
being uniwersall7 recognised. 

1 cannot recall when 1 first met Jawahadalji. The oldest incident that comes 
to my mind dates back to 1923, when he was playing some games with smdents of 
the Sabarmati ashram in Ahmadabad. 1 had also tamed up; somedung 1 said so 
delighted him that he embraced me. This was my first estpeoence of his generous 
and open-hearted behaviour. He has a remarkable way of identifying himself with 
children and young folk generally. 

I neii recall a tram journey together &om Ahmadabad to Ajmer I was then 
Secretary of the Ajmer Rovincial Congress Committee, and we were discussing 
Congress matters. The conversation somehow drifted on to other subjects. He 
was then President of the Congress, but it did not appear at all as if a great man 
was discussing matters with a jumor worker. Such foank and equai commumon 
is an mtnnsic part of his pohdeal life. 

As we reached Abu Road station, I had another memorable experience. While 
I was shll engrossed m thought, as a result of our conversation, he opened the door 
and jumped out on the platfomi, returning shortly with his hands fill] of refieshments 
for both of us. I felt overwhelmed and made a feeble protest, to which he just 
smiled, and said: “Why, don’t 1 know how to buy a thing?” 

A few examples of his sudden outbursts of temper would not be out of place. 
Shortly before the election of the present legislature, he visited Ajmei as the President 
of the Congiess. The Ajmer Mumapahty had arranged for a avic reception. There 
was a huge crowd. Panditji broke through, but I was left behmd. He fought 
and pushed his way back, slapped someone on the face — either a volunteer or a spec- 
tator-caught hold of my hand and dragged me m with him. Soon after, the crowd 
crashed die gates, also smashmg the glazed wmdows of the hall, to get m. Jawahar- 
lal mevitably rose to the occasion: he was here, there and everywhere, pulling back 
the suigmg crowd. 

I had a taste of his temper, too, dutmg this campaign. The citizens of Beawar 
had decorated the town m his honour, and were eager to carry him m procession 
through the streets. It was about 11 P. M.; I V'as entrusted with the task of putong 
the proposal before Panditji. He revels in crowds and processions, but on that 
occasion he suddenly dared up. There would be no procession, he ‘declared, or 
else he would cancel the Beawar programme and leave immediately. He went on 
in this stram for some time. This was my first experience of his temper, and I felt 
so sore that if it had been anyone else I would never have spoken to him again. The 
procession was given up. ^t later in the night, when he saw the decoration and 
illummation of the town, he perhaps regretted his decision. In any case, he made 
amends in his characteristic ^hion, and praised the enthusiasm and taste of the 
Beawar public. 

Jawaharbl’s father often related anecdotes of what he called Jawahar’s 
“monkey tricks.” When Pandit Motilal Nehru visited Gandfaiji m the Poona Hos- 
pital after his appendicitis operation I was present^ attending on Gandhiji. Pandit 
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Motilal Nehru tallr^ of Ja\rahat’s doings, and said: ‘T know you will not discuss 

politics, but you will have to give Jawahar— a talking too ” Gandhiji 

replied: “Certiiinly I will do as you wish.” Panditji went on: “In the first place, 
he does not listen to me. He often lives on parched rice and roasted gram, and 
travels third class in the burning summer, this is more than I can stand. I appreciate 
sacrifice and endurance, but this is just primitiveness; it hurts me. You must talk 
to him about it, he listens to you; and as for his monkey tricks, I must tell you 
his latest— perhaps you have heard already. At the Ma^mela at the 
the police had cordoned off the rivet in order to control the crowd; Malaviyaji object- 
ed to this, and dedaredhe would offer Qvil Resistance. Jawahar justwentto the spot, 
made a monkej jump over the cordon right into the water. Since then I have been teas- 
ing Indu, telling her her father is a monkey, and is always up to some rtuschief or 
other. Yon must talk to him about both these things.” Gandhiji reassured him, and 
promised to discuss the matter with the son. 

If I remember right. Pandit Motilal also told Gandhiji of a meeting, perhaps in 
Gorakhpur, where Jawaharlal has exhibited his remarkable command over popular 
sentiment. MotMji was visibly moved in describmg the incident. He related how 
Jawaharlal first roused the public to fury against the British Government, and got 
them to vote for its destruction by armed msurrection if arms could be available. 
Then, pointing out the lack ofarms and explaining Gandhiji’s technique of non-viol- 
ence, he persuaded them to vote against their own opinion, and in favour of die 
declaration diat, even if arms were available, they would eschew them and attain Swar^ 
through non-violent stmggle. Gandhiji was very pleased with the report. 

Motilalji IS no more. Gandhiji, Sarojim, Jamnalal, whose deep affection and 
guidance helped Jawaharlal, and in whom he inqiosed implicit tmst, have all gone. 
But Jawaharlal’s indomitable spirit is not broken, or even sh^en. He still has lUjaji® 
and the Sardar by his side, but apart from this he has his own umque position of 
honour, without a blemish. May Providence sustain him for a hundred years, and 
may the whole world claim his greamess as her own. 

■Muj li, 1^4^ [Translated from Hi«A) 

‘ The confluence of the Gangs and the Yamuna at Allahabad. (Edt.) 

H. E Sti C. Rajagopalachaa, Goyernot-Geneial of India. 



XL 

KLunikeaba M. Kdjura Pillai 

This happened eighteen yeais ago; still it is fresh in my memory as if it happened 
only yesterday. 1 was then the Headmaster of the N.S.S. Enghsh High School 
at Kamvatta, a coastal village in Central Tratrancore, on the Quilon-AUeppey toad. 

Towards die end of May 1931, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, accompanied by his 
wife and daughter, visited Ttavancore. 'When we knew he would be passing through 
Karuvatta, we arranged a pubhc reception under the auspices of the school, and got 
It included m his tour programme. V 7 e were informed that he would stop there 
for fifteen minutes. 

Naturally, this got very wide publicity, and men and women and children fcom 
fiu; and near gathered in their thousands in the school premises, to behold in fiesh 
and blood the legend that was Nehru, and to listen to his authentic voice 

Now, there was a village gunner whom we used to patronise on festive 
occasions. He was very keen that he should be permitted to fire some of his harmless 
cannon on that great day. In a weak, fateful moment I yielded to his entreaty. 

Thanks to his enthusiasm, the dawn of Wednesday, May 27, hterally exploded 
into that quiet village. From early morning he kept the neighbourhood constantly 
rocking to the thunder of his cannon. He was not gomg to let any one forget even 
for a moment the unique event. 

At about 10 A.M , the appointed hour, Panditji and party arrived, and they 
were immediately taken to a hig^ dais in die open air. Wii a view to making him 
talk for most of the fifteen mmutes of bis stop there, all unnecessary items had been 
cut out, and I ruthlessly curtailed even the necessary ones — a most selfish act of heroic 
self-abnegationl My welcome speech was the shortest ever dehvered. It did not 
take mote than a rmnute. Then a very short manuscript address m Hmdi was read 
and presented to Panditji. That, too, -was over m less than a minute. 

I must say a word about this address. For I have a suspicion that it too had 
a share in bringmg about what followed. I wrote it m Malayalam, and got it trans- 
lated mto Hindi by out Hindi Pandit. Since my knowledge of Hmdi was— it still is — 
very meagre, I co^d not ensure or vouch for ie success and quality of the trans- 
lation. I confess to having tned to put something lofty and poetical into it. That, 
I am sure every body will agree, was only naturad and excusable m the circumstance; 
for who does not know that the subject — who was also the object— of the address is 
highly provocative of such distempers m susceptible mmdst However; that made 
the translator’s job more difiScult. Whether all I sou^t to put into it came out, 
and came out m proper shape, m the translation, I do not know. But one thmg I 
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know— it caused not a Etde amusement to Pandiiji. That I reckon was the beginning 
of the catastrophe. 

Now Pandit^i rose to reply. You wiH note he had about thirteen minutes before 
him. A tense, espectant silence settled over the vast gathermg. And that pecnlkt 
voice with its rich, penetrating, vibrant timbre at the core, and a sweet, si%, 
almost sad huskiness about it^ rose into the stillness of the air. 

He confessed at the outset that he had not been able to understand fully the 
address presented to him! Here the writer and the translator of that piece of abs- 
truse literature exchanged guilty glances. Panditji then began to speak of the great 
struggle m which the nation tos engaged, and stressed die importance of Hindi 
as an instrument of national integration. He had not spoken for three minutes— 
he was just warming up, when a loud explosion shattered the profound stillness, 
startling alike the speaker and the au^ence. My gunner had not been idlel 

I wonder if Panditji finished the sentence he had commenced. He stopped 
shorty and, turning to me suddenly, said: ‘1 suppose that is a signal for me to stop.” 
This gave me a fiir severer shock than my gunner’s cannon. I leaped up saying, 
“No. Panditjil” But he said, “I think it is!”. I fired half a dozen emphatic “No’s.” 
Still he persisted, “Yes, yes, it isl”. There was no mistaking the ttiMning of the snale 
that now played about those eloquent lips, or the twinkle that danced in those large 
bright eyes. My heart sank. He meant mischief] 

Certainly his sense of time could not have been so absurdly inaccurate as to 
render him incapable of distinguishing between three minutes and thirteen minutes. 
The feet is, his sense of fiin, which had already been tickled by something in the 
^tess, w^ now violently excited by the preposterous e^losion. He had seen a 
jolly good joke in the whole thing, and was determined to enjoy it. 

Gently, but resolutely, he ignored all my vehement protestations and prayers, 
md dehbetately aossed the dais and descended the steps. The dutiful wife and 
MughtM followed. "When we were walking to the gate, I told him what a dreadful 
fosap^intment it had been to all of us. He just lauded and said, ‘TPs nothing: 
Its all right.” He departed. 

it was NOT nothing, and it was NOT all tight so far as the thousands 
who had gafoeted foere were concerned. But what possibly could we do against 
^^formidable combination of the gunnePs innocent idiocy and Panditji’s gloiious 

I have always taken it as a positive proof of Ithe fundamentally non-violent 
n e o our people that the very natural and, in the circumstance, highly justifiable 
S °day lynching the gunner never occurred to the vast gathenng 

My phonal reactions to diat gunner have always been divided. If he mused 
me OM of the severest disappointments I have experienced, he also gave me one of 
the pleasmtest surprises of my life-tfae sight of Pandit Jawahadal Nto in aplayfei 
^st mischievous, mood. It was a revelation to me. Though we paid deady fot 
It, It was not a bad bargain. 
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Abovt sk yeais aftet that, I happened to read in one of the 'wotld’s best auto- 
biogiaphies, about the lad who had delighted in feighteamg '‘hydrophobic” humans 
hke the late T.B. Sapm and others, by pulling or pushmg them into the swimiumg 
pool at Antnd Bbm’aa. And I remembered die unfinished speech I 

I am certain that that lad is even now very much ahve somewhere m the 
aowded, immeasurable vastness of our great Prime Minister, and that he will come 
out if given the nght opportumty and the proper provocation. I wish he gets 
them oito. That would mean much-needed relaxation to the much-womed and 
over-worked Fume Minister, and, mcidentally, uncommon delectauon to those who 
happen to be around. 1 fervently hope his grandson, httle Gandhi, will see to it. 

Apnl 13, 1949 
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GER.TB.ni3E Euebsok Seh 


The greatness of Jatrahailal Nehru does not need my litde torch to illununafe 
it, nor am I one of just a privileged few who can say they know him. How manj 
others also have their little imperishable memories of him . Thousands, perhaps 
hundreds of thousands, have had some sort of personal contatt with him. Nor has 
he (hanged his style since he became Prime hlinister of India. I wonder if the 
Prime hfinister of any other coimtty remains ecpally accessible to everbody? lifde 
children solemnly garland him (though he prefers, in off moments when he gets the 
the chance, just to play with them). Peasants stop his car to offer him baskets of 
vegetables without feat of reproach. Students mmultuously rHmV> on tiie running 
board. Refiigees camp on both sides of the long approach to his private residence. 
Thougjh his secnetanes tty their best to protect him, they succeed none too well. He 
feds that he is literally the chief servant of the people. How, then, can he hold aloof? 
So he goes on laying endless comet-st<3nes, attending endless meetings, TnaVing in- 
numerable public addresses — and works late into the nigjht, and rises early in the morn- 
ing, to make up for the intrusions upon his dme, energy and patience. Privaty, he 
has said, is to be found only above ten thousand feet. Is it to be found even there, 
for a Nehm? 


;; — wxLu namsua iNcnru, m wnat was to be a bnet interval 

between prison sentences. He wanted to consult the doctors about his wife’s 
h^th, and als(3, as he afterwards wrote, to pay tribute to the Bengalis for flie ertra- 
ordmaiy sufferings they had recently undergone for the sake of foe indgiendence 
movment At that time I was in Calcutta, and as 1 happened to be foe representative 
to e now defunti American Magasane ^/a, and also bore a roving commis- 

sion “ pKk ^ good book manuscripts wherever possible, I naturafly wanted . 
sa for an interview, I was told to comefoat 

^ promptly, and were shown into a mfoet stuf^ 

havfo^^™^ down to dinner, 

havmg retried late fiom a pubKc meeting. Almost kiiediately, however, foere 

e ^s, m the fetm^ wHte Maddar, greeting us first in Indian Lhion, and then 
with a co™^ western handshake. Smiling fiintiy he apolog^ for ^ 
ae<^sity of ke^mg us waiting another ten or fift4 minute. It w Se dinner 
stt^S r ^ ^ ether guests present.^ less than the 

‘^'^’‘S’^tvifonohintofhaving rushed through his meal, 

no indication that all foe tone m the world was not reaU^ our disposal^ie others 
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amount I could send twenty scholais abtoad,” he said. “I consider that mole is 
essential.” 

“I regard my own work as most essential.” I can well imagine such an answer 
proYoking a discussion if someone else had been concerned. But Jawahatlalji under- 
stands smgleness of purpose perfectly. “So you should,” he said, shortly. 

In the midst of a severely disciplined mutine, Jawaharlalji can be refreshingly 
informal The other day when laying the foundation of the Institute of Palaeo- 
Botany in Lucknow he had used a trowel which had a handle made of a fossil 
some 600,000,000 years old. As soon as the ceremony was over, Jawaharialji turned 
to the late-lamented founder of the Institute, Dr. Birbal Sahni, and said: “S^ni, you 
had better keep this here, because it is bound to disappear &om my place.” I was 
standing nearby. Pointing to me he said: “Here’s one of those curio-sharks right 
heie.” It so happened that he hada small baton in his hand. ‘T was hoping I’d pinch 
this baton if nothing else,” I said, “when you put it down on the ground dunng your 
speech. I was just considering how I could remove it without your noticing.” 

“Pinch It indeed — ^how dare youl,” he challenged, poking the baton into my 
belly. ‘T have only just got it as a present from someone m Mysore!” No occasion, 
howsoever formal, stands m the way of such flashes of camaraderie. He reacts 
mtensely to the peifect phrase Talking of the terrible events m the Punjab I 
quoted a sentence of my friend Maifhih Satan.^ “The history of man is the history 
of the devil ” Deeply struck, Jawaharlal heaved a long sigh slowly repeating the 
sentence. That is one of his fevourite tacks; when a sentence or phrase touches 
him he generally repeates it slowly to himself. 

After dinner at a friend’s house once, there was a programme of music on the 
sitar. He had had a very ezactiog day, so his host suggest^ to Jawabatlil that he 
should retire for the night; he must be very tired. 

“Oh No, I have not heard the atar for a long time,” he protested. 

I cut m with a quotation from the poet Ghalib: 

“It was love, Ghalib, that brought me to this pass. Or else I too would 
have been of some use.” 

Jawaharialji sighed assent, repeatmg after me slowly, 

“It was love, Ghahb 

15, 1949 (J^tansiatedfromlhndt) 

* Sn Mftithili Sacan Gupta, a noted Hindi poet. (Edr) 
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SUDHIR KhASTGIR 

To\faids the end of 1946, aftei Pandit Nehru had assumed the reins of office 
at New Delhi, 1 approached him with the idea of doing a head study in day. He 
■was, as usual, extremely busy, too busy to afford the time to pose for a study; and it 
was only through ihe good offices of his sister, Sdmati Vijayalakshmi Pandit, that 
I was able to persuade him to give me sittings. Mrs. Pandit explained that he could 
go on reading or -working during the sittings and that I would not be a bore ! 

Accordingly, on a cold morning in January 1947 , 1 planted my modelling stand 
and day in a comer of his study at his York Road residence and started on the preU- 
minary construction. About 9 o’dock he came in, gave me a short greeting and set- 
tled down in his comfortable chair to work. We rardy talked. I •was as busy -with 
my day as he -was with his papers, though I kept tratching him intently all the while. 
He has a very mobile face and his expression kept changing very rapidly. His 
exttemdy sensitive temperament is reflected on his ffice and makes him an 
extremely difficult model for the sculptor. 

Watching him it was difficult to bdieve that he was a great political leader, and 
a near-dictator with the fate of millions in his hands. He looked rather mote like 
a thinker or a scholar. Indeed, when engrossed in thought he looked like an ascetic. 
Though I -was particulatly careful ffiat n^ watching and observation of his fece 
from various angles should not be obtmsive, I frequendy realised that he •was a'ware 
of my presence. Every now and then he would suddenly become consdous and alet^ 
and his face take on a reserved and remote expression. 

Panditii can, however, be extremely |informal on occasion. One day when 
I went into work as usual I learnt that he was out. I waited, working 
patiendy on the pedestal of the bust, but it was not till noon that he returned. 
Mrs. Pandit •was -with him. Pandiqi -was very contrite and offered to give 
me a sitting immediatdy if I -cranted to woih dien. Mrs. Pandit; ho-wever, 
was -vety hungry and suggested that he should sit for me after lunch. I rose to go, 
saying I would return after my lunch, but Panditji immediately cau^t my arm and 
said; ‘Don’t be silly! Come and have pot luck -with us!” 

I look back on my eiqierience -with pleasure and enjoyment but I can still recall 
the exasperation I fdt at his private secretaries, who kept insisting diat I should show 
a cap on Panditji’s head. Also I have often wondered, and even now often wonder, 
how one can live -with so many cats bu^ng around, in and out; -witiiout being 
driven out of his sensesi Panditji is often c^ed “the most accessible of Prime 
Ministers,” but I would rather have my peacel 

J«ly 15, 1949 (Jranslafed from Hindi) 
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Sai Pbieasa 

Hie first time that I knew that thete was a person of the name of Jawaharlal 
Nehm was in January 1906. I was then in my sncteenth year and a student at school 
m Banaras. Hie great renowned Hjmbh MsJa^-itat is held once in twelve years 
at Allahabad— was on; andtwo Enghsh ladies, Miss Wilson and Miss Davies, who 
were hving and workmg with Mrs. Anme Besant with whom the relations of my 
ftmily were most cordial— my father and she having been among the founders of the 
Central Hindu College at Banaras which served, later, as the nucleus of the Banaras 
Hindu Umversity— became suddenly desirous of seeing this worId-&moos &ir. My 
father asked me to accompany them, while Mrs. Besant sent a telegram to Fandit 
Motilal Nehru, who also was a great friend of hers, to receive them and offer them his 
weU-known hospitality. A very fashionable coach and pair met us at the railway 
station; and we went to Atund Mawan. I did not know then that twelve years later 
I would he visiting the place again, and after that it would, all taj life, be receiving 
me as if it were my own home. 

In the evening, we met Fandit Motilal Nehm in his famous drawmg room, and 
also Mrs. Motilal and Swamp Kuman (now Shrimati Vijaya Lakshmi). Hie talk 
turned to the session of the Indian National Congress that had been held at 
Banaras about three weeks earlier, under the president^ip of Mr. GJC. Gokhale — 
which was my first sight of the great institution — and Pandit Motilal castigated all the 
extremer elements that had ga&eted there, which I did not very much Uke— having 
already become an extremist in politics — ^but which I beheve the Enghsh ladies 
appreciated greatly. Mrs. Motilal, introducing me to her daughter m the kmdly 
aSecnonate maternal manner that was always hers, said: “He is your elder brother, 
he IS a faend of Jawaharlal." That was the first time I heard the name, and Pandit 
Motilal explained that he had put his son Jawaharlal at Harrow a few months earher. 
The place was all very English, and it was the first time I had seen a home fumidied 
m the English style, for the English people I knew' m Banaras — ^Mrs. Besant and otbets — 
lived like orthodox Hindus, more or less, working as they ihd at the Theosophical 
Society and the Hindu College. Fandit Motilal told us that he had also been a Theo- 
sophist, havmg been imtiated by Madame Blavatsky, the Founder of the Soaety, her- 
self He added that he too bad become a vegetarian — ^like those English ladies were 
but had to give up the esperiment on grounds of health. 

* » * 

It was December 1911. I had gone up to Cambridge m the preceding Michael- 
mas term and was spending my first rhfisnno!! m London Mr. and Mrs. Bhagwan 
Dm Dube hved veiy near where I was hving m Hampstead, in the vegetarian house 
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started by Mrs. Besant and her TheosopHcal colleagues. Mr. Bhagwan Din Dube 
■was a practising lawyer in London and belonged to Allahabad. I had met Mr. and 
Mrs. Dube at odd parties before. They also being vegetarians had every sympathy 
with my condition; and Mrs Dube, meeting me m the street one day, invited me 
to dinner for a subsequent evening. She had evidently forgotten about it, for when 
I arrived at the rime given, the Dube couple had already finished their early 
meal and were sitting comfortably, chatting in their dra-wing room. 1 joined them 
there, though 1 ■was feehng both hungry and embarrassed at the simation. hi ■walked 
Jawaharial soon afterwards, ■very correctly — simply and eiqiensively — dressed. Mutual 
introductions followed; and he stood practically all the time with his back to the 
fire, holding the fort. We all talked of many things as people would in a drawing 
room, when, to my great relief, he said: 'T am hungry; can’t we have some little food?” 
Some food naturally follo^wed and all was well. We issued out of the Dube homestead 
a httle after midni^t; and, as we walked along, I said to Jawaharial, as buses and 
tubes had all stopped for the night and no taxi was in sight: “My house is very 
neat, but how ate you going?” He said then what he would say to-day— for 
nothing in him has changed: “Don’t worry about me; I am all-tight.” 

* * * 

It ■was the summer of 1915. There ■was great excitement in the political cir- 
cles of the U.P., for it had been almost decided that there would be an Executi^ve Conn- 
dl with an Inhan in it— a very great thing for those days— and it ■was known that it 
had also been deddedtbatthe femous kwyer Sir Sunder Ld — a fevourite ■with everyone 
and an enigma to most of us— would be the choice. The whole proposal, somehow 
or other, fiasded out; and an angry Conference met at Allahabad in the Mayo Hall 
under the presidentship of the Maluiraja of Mahmudabad, to protest against the “out- 
rage.” Along ■with a few others— locd polMdans— I too went up to attend this con- 
ference from Banaras. It vras a very very hot day at the height of the summer season; 
and as I entered the Hah I saw Javraharlal, who had really come do^wn ftom Cambridge 
a year before I went up and had returned to India, and my o^wn contemporaries. Hat 
Karan Nath Mista and Jai Karan Nath Misra, all most eagerly serving as volunteers, 
supplying cold drinks to the assembled delegates, tunning about with big trays in 
their hands Jai Karan and Har Karan and myself greeted each other, and there 
■was a further introduction with Jawaharial. He said to me: “I have surely met 
you before; I am forgetting where I did”; and I fpiniT.dpd him of the London 
meeting. 

* * * 

For about three years, I toyed wi(h law which I did not like to practise, bat 
on which some members of my family ■were keen ; and with education which I loved, 
but in which I could not fit myself. After that, I went on to what had always * 
pull on me: and that was joumalism-cww-politics. Having nothing better to do m 
the summer of 1917 , 1 ■wrote to Mr. C. Y. Chintamani, the renowned editor of the 
Leader and a fcend of the femily, if I could come to Allahabad and leam journalism 
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undet him, pj»mising that I would be no butden to him for I shall be meeting my own 
expenses. I only wanted an opportumty to worL He kindly agreed to take me; and 
I spent eight happy months at the Leader office which I always recollect with plea- 
sure and gratitude I used to write a good deal m the Leadei ; and as Me Chintamani 
was not one of those who suppressed othd; folk but mtroduced them to others 
and helped them to get on, I became quite well-known in Allahabad society, as a 
writer of many of the leading articles as well as reviews of books that appeared in 
the Leader at the time. The Leader office was also a rendezvous of the great poh- 
tiaans of the day; and very often Pandit Motilal Nehru, Dr. Te] Bahadur Saptu 
and other leadmg pohtician-lawyers would drop m there after court and enjoy them- 
selves at Mr Chinta mam’s hospitable tea-table. Pandit hfadan Mohan Malaviya and 
Shri Purushottam Das Tandon were, among others, who used also to come. Jawaharlal 
was a very frequent visitor and often came in, even late in the evenings, and stayed 
talking for a long time with Mr. Chintamani, Pandit Krishna Ram and myself. 

Those were the days of Mrs. Besant’s Home Rule Movement; and there was 
great excitement ather bemg mtemed along with her colleagues, Messrs. Arundale and 
Wadia at Ootacamund m Madras. There were large protest meetings all over 
the land; and the Leader had an article on Mrs. Besant almost everyday, in some 
form or other, demanding her release. Sir Michael O’Dwyer, the then Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Punjab, had become rather notorious for his anti-Indian utterances 
and activities; and at one of the very big pubhc meetings at Allahabad, presided over 
by Pandit Motilal— which had almost been banned by a young Magistrate— it was also 
resolved that the mam resolution should be telegraphed, among others, to Sir Michael 
O’Dwyet. This mtngued me very greatly; and, later, I gave a currency note of ten 
rupees to Mr Chintamani — I was staymg in the same compound in which the 
Leadei offices were located and he himself resided — with a request that that money 
should be spent on the telegram to Sir J&chael O’Dwyer. Jawaharlal was the 
Secretary of the Home Rule League, and, unknown to me, the money was sent on 
to Jawaharlal. I had a letter from him the next day, thankmg meforthecontn- 
bution and also addmg that if there were more persons as "generous” as myself, his 
work would become much easier. That was the first letter I had from him Smee 
then we must have written thousands of letters to each other , but the memory of this 
survives very vividly. We have both been rather extensive letter-wnters; and almost 
all my letters have been scrupulously rephed to by Javraharlal even in his busiest 
moments. Once he is report^ to have told a common fhend, in despair, that one 
received a reply ftom me even before one’s own letter was posted to mel Alas, it is no 
more possible for me to reply to all friends promptly, both because of age and of in- 
creasingly heavy work; for I have really loved writing letters. It has almost been a 
hobby with me My friend Shri Shivaprasad Gupta was a common finend; and he 
was the most extreme of extremists in politics. He often came to Allahabad; and 
both he and I used equally often to go to see Jawaharlal at Amnd ’Bhaman 
* * *■ 

Throughout these years that have intervened, firom 1917 to this day, 1 have had 
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tiie pnvilege of the most iotimate contact with Jawaharlal. I would not expose 
the sanctity of this mutual lelationship to the public gaze, even though I be writing 
my tecoUections of him. I cannot obviously speak of the many talks on mattets in- 
tensely personal, domestic or financial in which he has given me his confidence. I 
will also not talk of the occasional quarrels I have had with him. Thanks to his gene- 
rosity, they have been very short-lived; and I shall remember the very beautiful and 
affectionate manner in which he always terminated them. The curious fact, however, 
is that he seemed ever to have invited me to shoulder a piece of work whenever he 
seemed to esperience some difficulty about finding any suitable person for it— for 
some reason or other. This has been a source of much embarrassment to me as well; 
but it has never been possible for me to say "no” to him. I seemed to have always 
served as a “stand-by” for him: perhaps it is a complement; perhaps not quite a 
pleasant position to occupy, for I have never known when I might be called and for 
what — and when I should have to upset all the careful plans I might have made for 
myself. 

* * S' 

The Congress of December 1922 at Gaya under the presidentship of Deshbandhu 
Chitta Ranjan Das, was a most stormy one, and the differences between the leaders 
over the mam problem of Council-entry were very very serious. It was here that 
Shri Rajagopalachariar won in the battle of wits all along the line and carried the 
populace with him. A.I.C.C. sessions after this Congress were held in very qmck 
succession — ^in the form more of requisition meetings by the required number of 
members, than in die course of ordmary routine. Shri Eajendra Prasad was elected 
tile General Secretary at Gaya; and the first A.I.C.C. meeting after dial^ that was 
held at Bombay, was acrimonious enough; and Rajendra Prasadji resigned. I 
remember his coming afterwards to the Sardar Gtiha hotel, where I was staying 
with odier friends, and telling us what a relief it was to be freed from all 
responsibility. Jawaharlal Nehru was then elected the General Secretary. He had 
come out of jail in, the meantime. He was not at Gaya. A requisition meeting 
of the A.I.C.C. followed at Nagpur to reverse the decision of Bombay. The 
proceedings were long and stormy; and we members used to stick to our seats till 
the small hours^ of the morning fearing snap votes, of which there were quite 
a few. In this meeting, Jawaharial resigned; and I remember his words when, 
TOth a fece full of sadness, he said : ‘T wish we would not break each other’s 
hearts so easily and so constantly.” He himself has always been a veiy chival- 
rous figjhtM; and though he might have hurt people’s feelings by his impetuousity 
and sometimes by his thoughtlessness, no one can accuse him of dehberately breaking 
anybody’s heart w^ is engaged in honest service, for he has been one of the few 
prommentpersons in the land who has always been willing and anxious to encourage 
younger folk to learn work, to rise in pubhc life and increase their spheres of activiiy. 
He IS one of the very few men I know who is never fond of indulging in backbiting 
or attackmg others. Durmg these thirty years and more of dose association, I have 
not found him speak ill of others. He may have had occasional good humoured hits. 
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01 even used impatient wotds of ttdtation at the othei person’s going all wrong, or 
thinking confusedly, or not teahsmg the situation ; but invariably he adds his regret 
that men of such integrity should be so short-sighted and should be gomg the wrong 
way, and always gives them credit for the best mtentions. 

* * * 

In 1928, he became the President of the U.P. Provincial Congress Committee. 
The meeting took place at Lucknow, and I was not present there. He wrote to me 
Eom the tram between Lucknow and Allahabad, telling me that the Committee had 
elected me as its General Secretary; and though he knew I would scarcely relish the 
]ob, for at that time the office had got into a great deal of confusion, he hoped I would 
not say “no;” m feet I must not say “no ” I could not say “no;” and I brought tibe 
office from Allahabad to Banaras with his consent and worked very hard to get dungs 
put tight. He certainly was no arm-chair President. We kept m daily touch by 
post, telephone and telegram, and I always received fitom him all the hdp I needed 
m all matters. 

* * * 

We were all returning from the Provincial Conference held at Farrukhabad eaily 
m 1929, at whidh Ganesh Shanker Vidyarthi had presided. On our way back, we 
halted for a few hours at Kanpur to change trains, and from the station we went to 
Ganesh Shanker’s Ganesh Shanker was one of the most remarkable men one could 
have met; and he, true to the highest ideals, flung himself m the midst of a ragmg 
communal riot in his home town of Kanpur m 1951 m the worst afiected parts of 
his city and was kiUed. The Congress was m session m Karachi at the time, and be 
had himself been just released from jnl. He was a noted joumahst, a fervent patriot, 
a creator— this was, to my mind, his greatest characteristic— of a large circle of 
earnest workers; and it is the misfortune of our Provmce that his uttermost smeenty 
took him to a heroic but premature end, for his presence would have been truly 
helpful m these trymg and testing times. He leaves a great example, if only we 
would follow It. When we arrived at his press-rww-residence, we found that the 
table of Ganeshji’s ofiice was as disorderly as one can imagine — foil of dust with 
all the papers m utter confusion— and while Ganeshji went mside to look after the 
arrangements for his guests, Jawahadal quietly went up to the table, dusted it 
carefully and put everythmg m order, making it look qmte nice and tidy, to the 
supreme amazement and embarrassment of Ganeshji when he returned. He iras foil 
of apologies and also full of the usual excuses at die carelessness of himself and 
his men, that always left die office m that sad condition. Jawaharlal himself is a very 
spruce person and lives very simply, even though very expensively. Disorder and 
confusion of any sort upset him. He is very neat and orderly, and seems also to have 
an idea that I am as fond of havmg everything m its own place as he is, which is not 
exactly the fiict 

Anyway, he knows where my scout-knife of many blades remains, for it has 
always been — perhaps for decades — in the lower left hand pocket of my waist-coat — 
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which we all know as JatHdar Bandi and which we all spoit, in imitation of him, ovei 
oni shirts 01 ktaias', and, more than once, I have found him when in need of, a kDife,at 
meetings of Congress committees, coming quietly behind me and putting his hand 
in the identical pocket and pulling out the Imife. He knows where it is and he has 
always found it there. He is himself very prompt, methodical and punctual; and though 
he makes allowances for other people’s weaknesses, he always hkes others to be also 
the same. He is one of the most friendly of persons— kind and affectionate— and 
whatever his position— and to-day he is one of the biggest of world’s personah- 
ties— he is neither shy nor embarrassed, as he demonstrates fully and openly that he 
recognises his friend as a friend even in the largest crowds or the most fashionable-of 
drawing rooms. ' 

« Se « 

It was towards the end of October 1929 that, in the course of Mahatma Gandhi’s 
most strenuous tour in the U.P., we decided to give him a week’s test at Mussoorie— 
if he could ever have any rest in the sense we understand it. It was Mahatma Gandhi’s 
technique — so at least it seems to me — to make an extensive tour of the country to see 
the reactions of the people towards himself whenever he thought it was time to launch 
upon a mass movement. He did it in 1920-zi ; and he again did it m 1929-30. We 
all remember the boycott of the Prince of Wales in 1921 and the Salt Satyaff-ab in 
1930 that followed them. On both these occasions, he met with a tremendous 
response, hi 1924 also, after his release from jail, he had made a partial tour. 
He had come to Banaias too. I remember the response was very poor. Perhaps 
he was thinking of some campaign; but he did not really undertake it— may be 
due to the poor response he got fcom the general masses of the people; may be, 
I am wrong. Jawaharlal and I shared the same hotel room during this visit to 
Mussoorie. I have always been a martyr to headaches; and one night— it could 
not have been earlier than ten— I was tossing in bed in great pain, with my servant, 
Nageshwar Smgh, trying to massage my head. Jawaharlal came into the room; 
and seemg me in that condition, he just rushed out and, some time after, appeared 
with a phial of “Veramon.” In that cold night, he must have walked over three 
miles to get this from the chemists. All who know him also know how consi- 
derate he IS to the people around him wherever he might be — at home, in jail, in a meet- 
bg or while travelling in tram. I had never heard of Veramon before, though I 
had carried this headache sbce 1911 when I recollect its 'first severe attack This 
Veramon completely cured me withm a few mbutes; and sbce then I have always 
had It with me; and the same servant, who is still with me, has never forgotten to pvt 
It m my portfolio even when I was to be out only on very short journeys. It has 
stood me m very good stead all these twenty years sbce I came to know of it, and 
I have to be grateful to Jawaharlal for havmg btroduced me to it. 

* * ♦ 

It was the istof January 1930. At the stroke of the mid-night hour preceding, 
the gieat Congress at Lahore, under the presidentship of Jawaharlal, had passed the 
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famous resolution on Complete Independence. The rest of the night had been passed 
in great revelry and exatement. No one csuld have then imagmed that the place 
■where India’s Complete Independence was solemnly pledged was to be no part of 
India as such eighteen years later; for it would be impossible far me to forget the 
terrible things I saw in the self-same place in August and September 1947, as India’s 
High Commissioner m Pakistein, or fail to contrast them with the fervour of a very 
different type during the Congress session of December 1929. Rather late m the morn- 
ing, as I ■was leisurely shainng, having decided to go out to see some fhends and push 
on home to Banaras, an assistant of the A.I.GC. burst into my tent saying: “Come, 
Jawaharlal ■wants to see you.’’ I said to the messenger: “Please tell him I have 
other engagements and I shall see him later ” The messenger said: “Everybody is 
waiting for you, come, you must come.” I was surprised; and when I was taken 
to Mahatma Gandhi’s tent; the Workmg Committee ■was sitting there, and, despite 
all the protests that I could make, I ■was forcibly installed m the seat of the General 
Secretary of the Indian National Congress. The President had the right to choose 
the General Secretary, and Jatrahadal chose me. I had been working ■with him as 
General Secretary of the U.P Provinaal Congress Committee, while he was Presi- 
dent. Perhaps he felt 1 could do equally well m the All-India sphere. Actually I could 
do very htde. 

Those ■were difficult days, for the Salt Satyagraha soon followed and the struggle 
continued for some years m one form or another. Being the General Secretary 
of the Congress, I ■was present at Delhi early in 1931 when the Gandhi-Irwin nego- 
tiations took place, and I remember the rmdnight scenes when Ja^waharlal felt unhappy 
at the reports that Mahatmaji gave of the progress of the talks. Pandit Motilal had 
just died and there was an atmosphere of sadness over the whole proceedings. On 
one occasion, Ja^waharlal vras even m tears feeling that the negotiations ■were leading 
usallastiay,andhe^was being left alone Gandhiji most affectionately consoled him 
and assured him that all would be well And once when the final decision ■was taken, 
there ■was none so loyal and so devoted in carrying out all its imphcations and fiil- 
fillmg all its requirements as Ja^wahadal who had just before been fitting so hard 
against it. The Karachi Congress followed under the presidentship of Sardar 
Vallabhbhai Patel, and I handed over charge of the General Secretaiyship to Jairamdas 
Daulatram as it ended and came away In my absence, ho^wever, Jawaharlal made 
me the Convener of the Fundamental Rights Committee, ■work on which has its own 
memories, at which 1 often laugh as I think in flie setting of to-day, of my share 
therem and the attitude of my colleagues at the time 

Karachi too is now no more m India, and as India’s diplomatic representative, 
I had to be there for almost a year and a half and often ■wandered about the place where 
the Congress had been held — quite near my ofifice-oww-resldence; where there is still 
a memorial pillar to mark the place of Mahatmaji’s cottage; — and which is now 
studded with beautiful httle buildings, from which all those who built them for them- 
selves, have been ousted; and which has now become quite strange to foe every persons 
who can claim to have built Karachi and brought it to foe position that it has been 
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enjoying both in die social and the business world. One has to see many tragedies 
in one’s life— but the Partition of India has been one of the greatest that anyone could 
have seen. Lahore and ICarachi have played important parts in our freedom movement 
and in my own life as a Congressman; and to have been there as the diplomatic represen- 
tative of what had become a foreign country is enough to break anyone’s heart. 

* S! * 


It was December 193 1 when the United Provinces Provincial Conference was 
to have been held at EtaWi, and I was its elected President. The President of the 
Committee at that time, was Tasadduq Sherwani ; and there were telegrams from the 
Provincial Government saying that the Conference would only be allowed to be held 
under certain conditions. The Council of the Provincial Committee met at Amd 


Bhimian — ^the scene of a thousand important meetings — and Jawaharlal, who was then at 
Bombay, was expected to join on the following day. He was coming particularly for 
the meeting and had decided to go back imm ediately to Bombay to meet Mahatma]! 
on his return from the Round Table Conference. Opinion was divided, as it always 
is, whether the Conference should be held or not. Tasadduq Sherwani said : “Let 
us leave it to Sri Prakasa, for he is to preside.” I said to the Council : “You are mt 
to leave it to me at all. I have come packed to go to jail at Etawah. My daughter’s 
marriage has been arranged to take place in the following month, within the next 
few weeks. I have left behmd all instructions for it and I am hoping everything 
will go through all right; but if you leave the decision to me, I may be influenced 
by personal considerations: I am but human. So, please decide yourselves; and lam 
with you, whatever your decision may be.” I do not think I was doing anything 
very extraordinary; but one of the members later paid me a most handsome compli- 
ment by saying that he had never seen a pubhc man speaking so frankly in a situation 
like this. Being only human, I was pleased, though I did not understand howl 
deserved any compliment at all. Jawaharlal arrived the next morning; and at the 
Chheoki railway station, where m those days passengers used to change ftom ths 
Bombay Mail to the shuttle that brought them to Allahabad, he was served with a 
notice just as he was alighting at midnight, with one foot still in the compartment, 
that he was not to leave Allahabad for a certain period of time. A similar notice was 
also served on Tasadduq Sherwani at Allahabad itself. 

I have no idea — I never checked up — if Jawaharlal was informed of what had hap- 
pened m the Council the day before; but when the Council met and the telegram of 


the Government of the U.P., was read again, Jawaharlal said that, in the circumstances, 
he felt that the Conference should not be held, which decision was accepted 
by the Council; and though I was not quite comfortable, because I had thn 
unhappy feelmg that the decision might have been taken in order to facilitate me, I 
acquiesced. I should like to beheve that the decision was due to the desire to know 


Mahatma ji’s reactions, for a Provincial Conference had no right to anticipate the pro- 
gramme (if AU-India authorities; and the Etawah Conference Imd no work in the absence 
of any directives from the Centre. Jawaharlal helped me, perhaps sensing my efflba^ 
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tassment, to dtaft a lettei to the Reception Connnittee, to thank them for the honour 
they had done me; to e^Iam the circumstances to them; and to hope that the Con- 
ference would be held later under happy auspices. The abandonment of the Conference 
was, I think, a matter of deep disappomtment to many; and it was really not held till 
December 1934 when I presided, but when Jawahadal himself was still m ]ail. 

The one thing that I vividly remember about this Conference is the veiy angiy 
letter that Jawabarlal had written to the District Magistrate of Allahabad in reply 
to the notice that was given to him, not to leave Allahabad. In his reply, Jawaharlal 
informed the authorities that he was leaving the same night for Bombay to receive 
Mahatmaji and that he did not care for the notice. He seemed to be particularly 
irutated that his name tras not spelt correctly. He is very keen that that should 
always becorrectly spelt- neither shouldit be spdtwithan “1” mstead of “a”m ‘Tiai,” 
nor iould ‘Tal” be separated fcom the mam word. Ibelieve the correct spelling should 
be with an ‘‘1,” foi the word is really ‘'Jawahir” and not “ Jawahar;” and there is no haim 
m separating "lal.” Snll, he is very keen that the name should be ^t as he spells it— 
and I do not blame him for this — and as the District Magistrate had spelt it wrongly, he 
gave him a very strong sermon on the subject and warned him not to repeat the 
mistake. He read out the letter to the Coundl for its consent. No one was really happy 
at the language; still Jawaharlal never permits anyone, I believe, to make any change 
m his compositions. He is very particular there. I told Jawaharial that if that letter 
went, he was certainly not gomg to Bombay that night. But he was veiy emphatic; 
and he said to me across the ‘‘table” — we were all really sittmg on the floor— that he 
was going and that nobody could stop him- We left it at that, myself bemg sure that 
he was not gomg; and he equally sure he was, for he defimtely told me: “You will 
see.” Unfortunately I was mote correct m my surmise than he, and his tram was pur- 
posely stopped on the boideis of the district of Allahabad soon after leaving Chbeoki; 
and Sherwam and he were arrested and brought back to Allahabad to stand their 
trial. The letter was one of the “exhibits" at foe tnal; and he was sentenced to two 
years, while Sherwam to six months. The Magistrate mhis judgment made a reference 
to foe ofensiveness of the letter; and the dear good Sherwam almost moaned: “Is 
there co m mun al dtscrimmation even in these judgments, because of which I am 
bemg sentenced to six months while my colleague is gomg for two years?” 

^ 

Most of my friends have a veiy exaggerated idea of my being a very punctual 
person; and no doubt so many of them regard me as a nuisance which they really need 
not, for I do not fomk I am so bad as all that. Jawaharlal also fomks that punctual- 
ity is an obsession with me; and on two occasions foe same curious mcident occurred, 
once at .Allahabad and once when, m foe early days of his Prime Mmistership, he 
was staymg at 17, York Road, New Delhi. On both these occasions, finding fom 
his drawmg room that I had arrived m his portico one minute before foe prescribed 
time, he shouted: “Hello, Ptakasa, you are hopelessly unpunctual, you are one 
minute before time,” and I responded equally loudly: ‘Tt will take me pst one 
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minute to get to you ftoro this place.” Once he tushed out of his drawing room at 
Anaiid Bliawaii, in great glee with his eyes glued to his wrist watch, shouting as I 
^ghted fi:om the carriage; “Look here, you are two minutes too late.” G)nipaiiDg 
watches, however, it was discovered that his watch was two minutes too &st. 

On one occasion when he came to Banaras, and was to stay with me, his train 
actually arrived five minutes earlier than Ae scheduled time; and, as I was going up 
the slope at the station to receive him, I was amazed to find him coming along. I ins- 
tinctively looked at my wrist watch, rather horrified at the situation, when he laughed 
and said to the other friends who were with him and who had preceded me: “See, 
he is looking at his watch.” “Don’t worry,” he called out to me, “the tram itsdf 
came before time.” My late arrival was giving some “malicious” delight to aj 
frimits who seemed anxious that I should not be informed of the early amval 
of the train itself, so that watch or myself or both should be “discredited,” till 
Jawaharlal came to my rescue and put everydiing right. 

Hi * * 

It was in the early months of 1936. Jawaharlal had only a short time befoie 
returned from Europe where he had gone to nurse his wife in her last illness, fiom 
which, to the sorrow ofus all, she never recovered. I was at the Prayag railway slato 
— Jarraharlal himself being in jail at the rime— when she left home for the bst tune 
to try to get a cute abroad. Jawaharlal bad been elected the President of the coining 
session of the Congress at Lucknow. The local political personalities had dashed 
hopelessly and party spirit was terribly rampant. The honour of the U.P. appeared to 
be at stake; and Jawaharlalhas been more sensitive of tbeU.P.’s good name than ^ 
perhaps of Kashmir. Ihad presided at one of the meetings of tiie Reception Committee 
to elect office bearers; and it was the stormiest meeting I have ever been called upon 
to regulate. It all ended in disorder; no votes could be recorded. The ballot pa^ 
and ballot boxes all went to dust. There was gloom all round and great annety 
was felt as to what was going to happen, as the time for the Congress session dtw 
nearer and nearer. The Central Legislative Assembly was in session; and, as amember 
thereof I was at Delhi at the time. Jawaharlal paid a visit to Delhi in some connec 
tion and came to see me. I was seeing him for the first time after his bereavemmt 
and was naturally sad. He would not allow me to refer to thati and started off 7 
saying that I must be the Chairman of the Congress at Lucknow; and when I e^lain 
to him the difficulties of the position and my inability to control the conflicting ek 
ments, he would not simply listen; and so, tiiough I was able to give veiy litde time, 
I became the Chairnigti of Reception Committee of the Congress and went moWg 
up and down between Delhi and Lucknow till the Congress was over. The ^ 
said the better of the inside story of that session; but it is a comfort to feel that it ^ 
mgnagp, itself somehow and every thing ended in reasonable success, for eveiyon 
knew of our ffifficulties and shifted for himself. 

Jawahadal himself, despite the terrible bereavement he had only tecen^f ” ^ 
gone, did not allow himself to be influenced by personal sorrow and plunged himso^ 
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headlong m the conntty’s woik as if nothing had happened. Devoted as he was to 
the Congress, he was never a patt^ man, for he was a faend of all and always depre- 
cated any attempts at groupings within the fold, that were hkcly to harm the common 
cause. He tos no patty to any personal loyalty that would deflect theheartofanyone 
from the mam loyalty to the country or the Congress — and to Mahatmaji, as the sym- 
bol of the Nation and the Nation’s will and aspiration Though he could have easily 
raised a party of his own, he has never done so; and though hundreds of thousamb 
like him and love him — and even adore him — it is all Eom a distance, for I doubt if 
he has any who would be regarded as personally devoted and loyally attached to him- 
self as such, and as many other leaders of the land can claim He would not simply 
encourage the growth of any such feeling in anyone; and he is one of the veiy few 
persons one can tbmk of who has no need of any personal service in any way; for it 
IS doubtless this that makes one depend on others and gives the opportumty to the 
devotee to come neat the object of his affection and do what is possible for him. I 
have often folt that he serves his servants more than the servants have need to serve 
him. Surely, such a man can never have an intimate atcle of his own — and he surely 
has none, unless I am very wrong. I wish I were really wrong, for age is growmg 
on him as on anyone else; and he would need helpers, assistants, protectors of a more 
intimate variety tihan be has cared for all this time. 

Up t 

Though It may be said that so fax as bis soaal and intellectual contacts go, 
he generally and pe^ps helplessly moves m the conventional circles prescribed by 
tradition — and based on the usual limitations of bmh and education — Jawaharlal has 
really been always anxious to keep m touch with fellow-workers of all grades; and 
he, hke many others, had been worried that durmg the great Freedom movements of 
the Gandhi Age, hard study of problems and currents of world-thought have been 
neglected by us. lam forgettmg the date, but I remember that after his return from 
jail, on one occasion, he had arranged for a senes of lectures at his residence m 
Allahabad for our Congress workers from all over the Province. A large number had 
responded; and we had a series of interestmg meetings at which vanous persons spoke. 

Just before then, the atmosphere had been rather surcharged wife Marxian philo- 
sophy and with Russian ideology; and all mtellectual-minded “higher-grade” Congress- 
men had made very deep stuches of Marx and Engels and alhed hteramre, durmg their 
preceding incarceration. I was perhaps the only exception: may be because I am not 
an mtellechial. At these meetings, arranged by Jawaharlal, I believe eveiybody came to 
expound Marxian philosophy and give a new orientation to out political thought 
and endeavour. I was the least learned person mvited to speak; and, perhaps because 
diat was so, I was asked to maugurate the senes with a lecture on socialism. I fear 
I spoke of very elementary matters which, however mtelhgible to most of the workers 
assembled, did seem to appear as hopeless trash to the intellectuals present. 

Jawahadal was persistent in asking me, at the dose, as to what sort of 
sociahst I was. Everybody was a Marxian socialist whidi I was not; and I had to 
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confess that 1 was only a Fabian socialist Jawahaikl had his dig at me — and, incident- 
ally, also at Betnaid Shaw, Sidney Webb, Mrs. Besaat and others responsible 
for the work of the Fabian Sodety itself. I fear I have a very static mind; and I mast 
confess I am also rather conservative in my life and thought and cannot get out of the 
grooves into which I got in the earlier years. The reading of those days has left an 
indelible impress on me; and the reading of modem books does not shake me out of the 
old mooriags. 1 go back again and again to them, and somehow think the andents 
were nearer the Truth. I took my discomfiture quietly before the serried ranks of 
the giant minds in finnt of me. I may have felt intellectually small— but on moral 
grotmds 1 fdt I was strong and safe. 

1 am no believer in Marsian ideology: neither in fee materialistic intetpretatioo 
of history, nor in fee ultimate ideal of ^ dictatorship of fee proletariat, wUch only 
means fee ascendency of a class. 1 certainly do not believe in clashes and confiicts 
as fee only means of progress, nor do I envisage fee withering of the State at any 
time. I still believe in fee careful study of problems and theevolutionary processes of 
mass education and parliamentaty action. I fear I continue to be a Fabian SodalisL 
I had no opportunity of comparing notes wife Jawaharlal; but certainly did so with 
Narendta Deva, who I believe is one of the most learned men amongst us to-day. He 
cettainlyfeels,intheligihtof feeexpenences of the succeeding years andfeemenacing 
shape and form feat Qimmunism has taken, feat perhaps I was right. Jawaharlal, 
however— in other contests— still tells me— and the world at large-=-feat Revolution 
is the only way to progress. But he has his own interpretation of fee word ‘‘Revo- 
lution:” and may be he is ri^t when I find feat what 1 feel is only natural evolution 
he regards as real revolution, in fee setting of fee same. I must confess I feel con- 
fused myself, for every often what might have been regaided as not only conservatism 
or mete liberalism, but downright reactionaiism, in Gandhism, proved temble radi- 
calism in practice and astoundlngly revolutionary in results. 

Besides such attempts at intellectual communing wife fellow-wotkers, Jawahadal’s 
ansiety has also always been great that we should learn habits of discipline and get 
proper physical training; and he did organise a Seva Dal Training Can$ at Naim 
(Allahabad) which all local leaders ftom various districts were asked to join. I regret 
not many responded; but I have personally fee most pleasant memories of a week 
of comradeship, nigjht and day, among those who did come. Jawaharlal is not one 
of those who asks others to do what he would not do himself; and so he was alsothm* 
all fee time, living fee life of fee Can^ wife fee rest of us, and enthusiasticalty joining 
aU the drill and sports in prescnbed uniform, attending ai fee classes on first-aid and 
spinning, and giving highland dances at fee camp-fires. How I wish we had mote 
cemmderie of feat sort and more occasions to be just ourselves in life! 

* * * 

The 1940-41 movement of individual Civil Disobedience was ovet. The id» 
of such a form of resistance was not new to Mahatma Gandhi. He had brmted it m 
1933, when Bapusaheb Shti M.S. Anqc had called a Conference at Poona to reviewfee 
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sitoatioQ as it was at the dose of the ijji-ja tooveiuent. It did not catch then. In 
1^40, howcTCt, despite the doubts of many stalwatts, it was launched. In a year’s 
time, it was over; and, as invariably happened after such movements, we of the U.P. 
assembled at Lucknow to take stock. In the Council meeting — as is unfortunately 
our habit—vanous members complained agamst various Congressmen for their acts 
of omission and commission in connection with the movement. This particular 
movement was a very strange one; and nobody exactly knew what was to be done and 
what not; and if the Government themselves had not come to out hdp, by domg out 
bidding, and arrested us, I am still not sure what would have happened. Any way, 
this movement, perhaps more than any other, left many curious complexes behmd, 
and they were all reflected at this Council meeting when attacks were made by 
members on vanous Congressmen with a view to very strong disciplinary action being 
taken against them for what they did or did not do. Jawabarlal was a pained listener, 
as I could see from his face, while I was a very angry one. I have always felt that m 
the very peculiar manner and method of our movement m-iMv's ihe conditions of out 
domestic and socialhves, we have to take the personal difSculties of out brethren always 
mto consideration and extend to them every sympathy and understanding. Some of 
my colleagues had not been as considerate as I wish they were— repeating 
the old stoiy of the beam and the mote — and our humble comrades have 
had to sufler very much in conseqnence. All honour to them, therefore, that 
they have stuck to the Cause through thick and thm, and have always been 
Its backbone. When a number of small speeches had been dehvered in the 
Council, I said to the President— I heheve it was Shnknshna Datt Pahwal who 
wasptcsidmg — that 1 should like to have a say. I feat my fnends felt that some- 
thing nasty was conung; and they all craned their necks to hear me; and I did go for 
them, 1 feat, saying quite frankly that if my friends were so very meticulous, I was 
now going to begm; and I will begm with myself and go on one by one to all the 
members present. I think I was too bold. I knew it was all bluff, and luckily 
the challenge was not accepted, for I do not think I could have really gone fiir. 
Fortunately, Jawaharlal came to the rescue of myself and everybody else and said: 
“Now, now, let us stop all this and go on to sometbmg else. Lrt us not meddle with 
Sri Prakasa. He knows us all and has files of letters from every one of us; and he 
might say what we might not like to hear. He might expose the vrtiole lot of usl” 
This was a God-sent; and the matter, to my great rehef, ended; and all tiie unfortunates, 
who would have come under the piercmg gaxe of the committee m charge of disciph- 
nary action, were saved ftom premature pohbcal death, and hved to serve the Cause 
in more nsky times and conditions that were soon to follow. 

* * * 

It was an anxious time. 1 beheve it was some time early m 194a. Our news- 
paper, the National Herald of Lucknow, had been called upon to pay a security of 
Rs. 12,000 withm a few days by the U.P. Government of the time, before it could be 
allowed to proceed. The Directors had hurriedly met at Lucknow to decide as to 
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what to do; and at the meeting, we anxiously looked at each other, not wanting the 
paper to stop .and not knowing where to get the money. At the dose of the meettog, 
Jawahadal said to me that he and 1 must stick to Lucknow till we had done something. 
I was staying with Shri Krishna Narain, and he witii Dr. Atal. Everybody was busy; 
and at last a friend brought at about ten at night a huge bundle of currency 
notes, and told me that it was an anonymous gift from so and so, of Rs. 10,000. 
I was agreeably surprised, and naturally asked if there was any condition attadied to the 
gift regarding the pohcy of the paper m any particular, for I was not prepared to pro- 
nuse anything in that behalf. I was assured that there were no expectations, no 
conditions, but that it was an absolutely voluntary gift, the only desire of the donor being 
that his name should not be known. It was quite late in the night when I reached 
Jawaharlal’s place to give him the glad news and to tell him that now as ten thousand 
had been found, he and 1 could go halves for the remaining two, and so go home in peace. 
The money was deposited with Shri Krishna Narain who was our htoaging Director 
at the time. Curiously enough, it was m a way never requited, for tiie appeal tiiat 
was issued for help, by the Natiotial Herald, brought in over Rs. 50,000 to pay the 
security money. I remember Jawaharlal asking me when I gave him the news— it 
was a curious question but showed his meticulously orderly mind — as to the denomi- 
nations of the currency notes. He was amused when he learnt they were aU ten-rupee 
notes and said : “That would make a big pile.” I assured him I had stowed them all 
carefully m my pottfoUo and they were quite safe. For anonymous gifts — however 
^nothing like small notes, for the higher denominations can be traced, I believel 
* ♦ * 

The dark days came, and then the Sun shone again, and Smraj followed with 
aE its own dangers, difficulties and responsibilities. In the summer of 1947, when 
Jawaharlal had become the Prime Mimster, I had a telegram, a letter and telephone 
caE from Mussoone m quick succession, asking me to proceed to Nepal on his 
behalf— mole or less informaEy — and help m the drafting of the Constitution of the 
country, as His Highness the Maharaja— that is the Prime Minister— rras most amaous 
to get a move forward in constitutional progress. That is what took me to Nepal 
^ brought me m contact with a land that had been a mystery to me. I met His 
. 3 ®^ well as all the great Ranas who are in power in Nepal. I came 

m touch with their most peculiar Constitution which they had been Mowing with 
remarkable precision for a hundred years and more. I was shown the sword, the 
tro ^s of which easEy met— the steel was tempered in such remaikable manner— 
whi^, so ti^tion says, was a gift of my fenuly to Rana Jung Bahadur, the Founder of 
the line of the present Pnme Mimsters, who is supposed to have had very close con- 
ta^ with xj home town of Banaras before he made himself master of Nepal; and 
which sword— so tradition again says— bad been brought by one of my stiE remoter 
anrestors in 1799 ftom the Battle of Seringapatam where he had acted as the banket 
md co^ssariat agent of the East India Conqiany, and which had then belonged to 
Tippu Sultan himself, and was on his body when he fell. 

I sent my report and Draft Constitution to the Prime Minister from Banaras; 
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and met him at dinner at Delhi soon after when the Constituent Assembly met 
m July 1947, when I had a ftittiet talk wili him about Nepal. As I was leaving 
late at ni^t, he came up to the door to see me off, and said as I was going: “Will 
you go to Nepal as our first Ambassador iheie^” As my first reaction always m such 
cases IS, I said: “No, thank you.” Then he asked me if I could suggest someone, 
and I ptonused I would. A couple of days later, I wrote to him, giving him a name, 
thanking him for his confidence in offering the place to me and addmg— what I then 
thought was merely a joke— that if he should want someone to go to Pakistan, when 
Pakistan had been established after the impending Partition, I may thmk of it. The 
joke was a cruel one, for early m August came a tdephone call ftom Delhi, re min di n g 
me of this and asking me to proceed to Karachi for the Independence celebrations 
and stick there as Ihdia’s High Commissioner. When I met Jawaharlal at Delhi 
and pressed upon bim my personal difficulties, he said — ^in a voice that I shall always 
remember: ‘Tf my friends do not help me at this time, who will?” I had not the 
heart to say anything more, and did not. Then followed a year and a half of the most 
uneqiected espeaences which I had never expected to hve to have, but of which tius 
IS not the place to say anything. 

* m * 

Those were testmg days — the weeks and months that followed Parti- 

tion— Pakistan. In the latter part of August and the early days of Septembisr 1947, 
I was in the Punjab, and saw the horrors of burning villages and the congestion of 
refugee camps, and sorrowed at the hard lot of innocent men, women and children 
who were victims of the new changes. I toured through Lahore, Gujranwala, 
.^Sialkqtj m the newly estabhshed Pakistan; and Firozpore, Ludhiana and JuUundhar 
still re maining in hidia (East Punjab). Sick at heart and tired of limb, I fimshed 
the tounat JuUundhar in the Governor’s House I was touring with Ministers and 
Bngadiers of either side. Just then, at JuUundhar, also arrived the Prime Ministers 
of India and Pakistan, with an army of pressmen and others at the end of their own 
tour. I was too sad and felt too rotten for anything, and continued to sit quietly m 
a comer on a soft after the preliminary courtesies were over Jawaharlal had seated 
himself at a htde distance - Soon after— I do not know why. may be he felt sad at 
my sadness — he came up to me and sat himself affectionately by .my side and said: 
“Prakasa, what do you think of this Swaraj and Pakistan?” I had no words to answer: 
I fear my thoughts were ftr away. Then he continued "There are only two ways: 
to go tmder or overcome it, and we are not going under " Here was Jawaharlal aU over 
He put some heart m me and roused my droopmg spirits, and we parted. 

No wonder, many months later, when I met Lord Mountbatten, as he was passmg 
Karachi, and had a long talk with him at the aerodrome on many matters, walkmg 
about on the runaways, he said to me: ‘T had known Jawaharlal as a good man for 
sometime past; but the real greatness of the man I saw after August ij.” In a way, 

) Jawahadal had always been great, for m smaU thmgs, as m big ones, he kept the same 
i indomitable spirit^ foe same earnestness of puipose, foe same integrity of character, 
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the same scmpulous demotion both to duty and to truth. Ifetd incessant work and 
intense capadty to concentrate the mind he shares 'with all ^eat men of all times. 
Of these die wodd knom enough— and I am not going to speak of them fhongh 
I have been struck with wonder at them. He himself makes ligjit of them whenever 

I have spoken of tiiem to him. 

* * * 

It was fhe ayth of January 1949. I was deep in files and papers working away 
hard at my table in Karadii in the eady hours of the morning, wishing the agony were 
soon over, when the telephone bell, by my side, rang. I picked up the lecaver and 
the telephone operator said: 'Tlease spe^ to Delhi.” I wearily replied : “Put me 
on,” forthere were half a dozen calls almost every day between Delhi andKarachi; and 
I sat back to listen to some new instructions from the Secretariat of the External 
Afi^tirs and Commonwealth Relations Ministry. 

“Trakasa,” came the voice &om the other end. 

“Jawahadal, is that you? What is it?” (Frankly, I felt nervous.) 

“Will you go to Shillong?” 

“No, of course not Why should I go-to Shillong? I have enough work here.” 

“As Governor.” 

“You know I want to finish my work here and go home. I have had enough. 
I do not want to be a Governor.” 

“Shillong is a pretty place; you will like it” 

“Do you think I am looking out for pretty places at my age? I am too old now 
and want test and peace.” 

“But I am older.” (Jawaharlal is just ten months older than I am). “And 
work has got to be done. We can’t give it up.” 

I collapsed after that and said: “I have been with you for thirty-two years now 
and I do not propose to leave you. I shall go wherever you like; but you know ny 
difSculties— my amdeties fior my old parents and my desire to be with them — and 
you will doubtlesa remember these always.” 

“You may be sure, I will.” 

“But how long is iis agony to last?” I said. 

“You mean how long you are to be there. Till the new Constitution comes into 
being, I bdieve.” 

“That may be veiy fiir off. However, I offer you one more year of service. 
Win that do?” 

“AU-rigjht, one year to begin with; but don’t tcH anyone about it yet”— 
because I asked if I may telegraph to toy father and know his wishes. 

I, therefore, could not communicate with home;buttiioughIkept veiy qoiet; 
the telephone seemed to have been heard; and by the evening, many enquiries were 
made: some friends regretMy hoping it was not true thatiwas going;and some offia- 
ing felicitations. I had to do more evading than periiaps I had done ever before in 
life,outofrespecttothePrimeMinister’8 wishes. The grass however, was, not allo^ 
to grow very long under my feet, for exactly at midnight of the 29th, as I was finishing 
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my long day’s wotk and gomg to bed, an immediate telegtam was handed ovet to me, 
between my office room and bed-ioom, ftom the Pome hEnistet, that I was to take 
diatge at Shillong by ffie i jfih and was to come and stay with him at Delhi on my 
way fot some final necessaty talks. And so hete I am, mugging away new files and 
tadding new ptoblems, with the ptayetfitl hope always withm me that 1 might be 
able so to wotk as to justify the tmst that has been teposed m me by those who have 
sent mehete, and give satisfiiction to those who, unknown to them, have been put in 
my (hatge. 

* IS * 

It was the fiist Govemots’ meeting at Delhi called by the Govetnot-Geneial, 
only about thtee months aftet I had taken dbatge. There wete the usual dinners and 
teas; but one evening I was to see Jawaharlal and talk over some of the problems 
pertaining to the tribal areas of Assam. A document had been prepared by hu Deputy 
Minister; and the same was given to me only a little while before the scheduled meetmg; 
and as the Prime Minister was, as usual, kept up late at his office, I was closely shidying 
It, sittmgin a comet of his large reception room wheteothers had also arrived and were 
waiting for him. I had not finished the paper whenthe Prime Minister came in, giving 
a nod of welcome to some, exchanging a word with others and bestowing smiles on all 
Naturally, the whole lot of us had stood up in his honour. Ete came up to me at the 
extreme comer where I was standmg, and said: “Why don’t you sit down?” I could 
not really sit down, for I had no desire to show off my intimacy when the whole house 
was standing; and then, all of a sudden, came a blow from the Prime Minister, right m 
my “solar plexus” with the words “n/ downf* and I was helplessly thrown on the sofe 
and had to sit down. I later mtroduced my Adviser, Mr. Rustomji, who had also gone 
with me; and he said to other members of the party that he had entered the room m 
great awe, as it was to be his first sight of the I^ime Minister and he had not espected 
to find this world-renowned figure so utterly human, so simple and so friendly as he 
was. I said to myself, as the fiaendly blow sent me to my seat, that Prime Minister 
or Governor, the old days survive; the old comradeship lives; the old tie holds; and 
whatever be&ll, it must be so for ever. 

* * * 

And someone will ask me what is it that has attracted me in Jawaharlal? An 
individuahst ffiatlam, a general “don’t cate for you” air thatlseem to have about me; 
moreorlesscontentwithmyselfandwhateverlmightbe and have— I should naturally 
not be suspected of any veiy great attechment to anyone, and certainly of no enthu- 
siastic abandon of any sort. Well, sometimes like attract like, and sometimes opposites 
are also strongly drawn towards each other. The one great thing that has attracted 
me to him is his tremendous courage. The man does not simply seem to know 
what fear is; and I have had occasions myself to see — and his life is a witness of this 
all the time^that he knows no feltering and no foiling, m any circumstances whatso- 
ever. He has no end of physical, intellectual and moral courage; and is quite 
prepared to defy anybody or anything, in the pursuit of what he regards as tight and 
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true and proper. I deeply regret I do not possess even an iota of this great quality; and 
his possessing it to this super-eminent extent is certainly one of the things that has 
powerfully attracted me to him. 

Then, the other thing is his very child-like nature; and though running in his 
sixtieth year, and bemg at the head of the Indian Nation, with the eyes of the world 
always on him— and constantly drawing, like the fabled Pied Piper of Hamelin, the 
populations of whole cities behind him as he moves— he is still a child at heatl^ M 
of fiin and frolic, enjoying joke and laughter, fond of children and of sports, ready 
to )oin in any play that may be on, suffering firom no inferiority or superiority complexes, 
partaking of mi^ and song m the midst of the most anxious moments. His private 
and public integrity is of the highest possible order, and he is absolutely dependable 
both as a private man and a public leader. In private as well as in public 
life he stan^ like a firm, unshakeable rock by his friends and comrades. He simply 
wiR not give them up, whatever the cost may be to himself. 

He is impulsive, prone to sudden, unnecessary and even improper angers; but 
such moods do not last long. He is not one of those who thinks he can never make a 
mistake. Neither is he so proud as to say that when once he has said or done a thing, 
he has said and done it for all time, and that there was nothing for him to withdraw 
or regret. I have seen him flare up in rather unbecoming impatience with fellow- 
members of Congress Committees, who, to his Smmd, were unnecessarily obstmctmg 
or improperly misbehaving; and then found him immediately relenting and offermg 
most handsome apologies for any hasty word or act, which at once creates a pleasant 
atmosphere, and all goes on smoothly and happily. 

In one word, he is very human and he has really no pretensions to be anything 
more than that. When a man at such giddy heights to which he has risen soU 
remains human — that I think is the greatest compliment that anyone can pay to him— 
he IS really all that he need be; and when I have said that, I have really said all feat I 
need. For, truly, it is his essential humamty and humaneness that the world of to-day 
is attracted by in him. And that is a priceless possession m the hearts of all who 
know him; and that, to my mind, wdl be the great contribution of his personality to 
the thought and endeavour of the generations that are to follow. 

29, 1949 



NEHRU AS SEEN BY SHANKAR 

Hete IS a representative selection of cartoons by Shankar, the d^n of cartoon- 
ists in India. 

Each cartoon bears its date Those dated September 20, 1949 were specially 
done for this Volume, while the test were hand-picked by Shankar himself from 
his collection of the past few years. 

Nehru is the centre of attraction m each of these cartoons, which very natuially 
symbohse the Freedom battles of the people of India and of the vaster millions of 
Asia 

The most important pomt about Shankar’s cartoons is that the human side of 
the personality whom he draws m hne is always emphasised, and most times the 
subject himself laughs best at these very clever probings mto his mmd and being 
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NEHRU THE MAN 



(Three incidents in Ja\^ahflrlal Nehru's life Tihich Shankar personally witnessed 
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FOREWORD 


I have attempted in the following pages a study of some of the salient fecets 
of the rich and varied life of Pandit Nehru. It is intended to be a critique 
and not a mere panegyric. It is not possible within the scope of the present 
study either to evaluate or appreciate in detail the hfe so colourful and vanegated 
as that of Jawaharlal Nehru.* But in writing diese pages, and looking back 
over the past 30 years and more, I have esperienced a glow of exhilaration as to the 
magnitude of the achievements by my countrymen under the leadership of Gandhqi. 
His great work has been nobly continued by his two great disciples, Jawaharial 
and Vallabhbhai Patel. 

September 23, 1949 N. C. M. 

* Jawahit, JawihatM Nehiu and Pandit Nehiu ate equated V7ith the name of India’s Ftms 
Ministei, as Gandhiji, Bapu and the Mastet ate taith the name of M. K. Gandhi. 
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EARLY UFE AND MARRIAGE 


Like many distinguished ^Kashmiris in India, JaMrahailal was botn in a middle- 
class family which migtated quite a long while ago ftom their gorgeous but 
diflScult mountain home in “the womb of the Himalaya” to the fertile plains 
to the south. Curiously enough, the anaent kingdom of Kashmir has bad an un- 
broken tradition, for a thousand years and more, of governmental incompetence 
and chrome misrule. Nature has showered every imaginable gift on these wonderful 
regions in the north of India, but theit unfortunate people have patiently borne for 
hundreds of years a life of abject poverty and squalor, unreheved by any gleam of 
hope for future improvement. The Mu^al emperors— particularly Jahangir— loved 
the valley of Kashmir and visited it frequently. Jahangir has left in his autobiogra- 
phy, Tiizuk-t-Jabaiiffn, fascinating accounts of the gorgeous streams and flowers of 
this garden of namre. He ordered his painters, particularly Nadir-td-Asm (the first 
of the Age) Ustad Mansur to pamt the lovely flowers and birds of this enchantmg region. 
Some of these pictures still survive. To this day the people of Kashmir ate subs- 
tantially dependent upon the money which tourists bring to their country. But this 
source of hvehhood has been seriously affected since die partition of India in August 
1947. Since then, Kashmtt has been the subject-matter of vioient strife and inflam- 
ed feelings between India and Pakistan. The dispute still contmues, much to the 
detriment of the welfare and the peace of mind erf the two peoples which until yes- 
terday were one. 

Kalhana, the author of 'Rdjatareiifffii, or the “Chtomcle of the kings of Kashmir,” 
quaintly describes his country as one "which may be conquered by the force of spin- 
mal merits but not by hordes of soldiers Hence, its inhabitants are afraid only of 

the world beyond Rivers are free &om dangers and aquatic monsters.... Leammg, 

lofty houses, saflton, icy water and grapes; things that even in heaven ate diflScuit 
to find, arc common theie.” Despite misgovemment, the rulers of Kashmir 
have been patrons of learning, and for centuries die land has been famous dirougji- 
out India as a centre of pilgrimage. In the poetic words of ICalhana, “there is 
not a space as large as a grain of sesamum without a Tirfba (sacred place of 
pilgnmage). 

The Pandits or the Brahmans, who form a minority of the people of Kashmir, 
arc good-looking, accomphshed, ndld, peace-loving and padent. A few who had 
had the enterprise to move out of dicit beautiful but poverty-stricken surroundings 
wd to go down to the plains for earning a respectable livelihood, have, on the whole, 
done well in various walks of life. Kashmiris in India are principally gathered in the 
Punjab and the United Provinces; th^ form a small community legirimately proud 
of their homeland, physical beauty and acute intelligence. The Nehrus migtated 
to India towards die beginning of the XVIII century, when tyith the death of 
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die fanatical but capable old lulet, Aotangzeb, in 1707, the star of die imperial Mughals 
had definitely set. The original family name of the Nehrus was Kaul, which was 
later changed to Kaul-Nehru and finally, simply to Nehru. like most Kashmiris 
tiie vocation of tiie Nehrus was government employment, and Jawaharlal is the 
grandson of Pandit Gangadhar who was the City Kotwal or police officer-in-charge 
of Delhi. Gangadhar died at the age of 34 m 1861. The family was by no 
means prosperous and migrated to Agra. It was Jawaharlal’s father, Motilal, who 
by sheer grit, detetmmation and hard work leached the top of the legal profession. 
I met Pandit Motilal for the first time in December 1915 when he was at the hei^t 
of his poweis as an advocate, and his palatial homb—Amnd Bhmvaii—^t Allahabad was 
almost an institution in the United Provinces. The Allahabad Bar had then some 
notable figures mcluding Motilal, Sir Sunderlal, Satish Bannerji, Alston and young 
Te) Bahadur Sapru. Motilal himself never graduated at a University. He was not 
a jurist in the sense that his great rival Sunderlal was; but Motilal’s personality, 
commonsense and rapid intake of the most complicated issues had established him 
as one of the foremost advocates in the country. Motdal wms bom at Agra on the 
May 6, 1861 — ^the same day as Rabindranath Tagore, the poet. By the time 
Jawahar was bom on November 14, 1889, Motilal was already on the high way to 
success at the Bar. 

A successful lawyer in those days was naturally Anglicised and almost instinc- 
tively adopted a western mode of hving. England’s soaal conquest of India looked 
almost complete, for it had deeply permeated the conservative hfe and thought of 
India m a surprismgly effective manner. Indian culture was, however, something which 
Indians could not easily shake off, and it furnished the subconscious foundations on 
whidi the later edifice of Western life, particularly of the prosperous class of Indians, 
was built. Children of affluent lawyers, doctors, administrators and businessmen were 
preferably sent to Catholic Convents or Anglo-Indian schools and were, if possible, 
brought up under the supervision and traming of European or Anglo-Indian 
governesses. A new commumty of Westernised Indians, lookmg up to the West for 
their culture and sharply demarcated from their less fortunate brethren, had come mto 
existence. It aped the manners and mannerisms of the mhng class, as education and 
culture were apt to be measured by the capacity to speak Enghsh fluently and with 
proper mtonation. Its pohtics centred principally round the hateful and gdling racial 
discriminations practised against them by their masters in clubs, professions and ser- 
vices. The exercise of a racial bat against the very people who so conscientiously 
and, devotedly worked to be Europeanised was particularly resented. It was a ttoe 
for claiming only parity of opportunities and equality for the treatment for the Indians 
with Englishmen in the social and political set-up of the country. The masses had 
no place m that small md circumscribed world which had come into existence as a 
tawdry appanage of the ruling minority. Despite the birth of the Indian Nation^ 
Congress in 1885 at the hands of Alan Octavian Hume — a Scotchman, and a rented 
member of the Indian Civil §etvice,r-the thought of an independent India liad n®* 
taken root, 
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Ja'waBathl never went to an Indian school, as was but proper for the scion of 
a prospering and progressive family of Allahabad. Instead, he had an Enghsh tutor, 
F.T. Brooks, luckily a Theosophist, for the Theosophical Society founded at New 
York by Madame Blavatsky m 1875 and transferred to Madras m i88a was one 
of the few organisations with Europeans at the head, which looked to India’s past 
as a source of spiritual mspiration, and above all where ^Indians could become members 
along with Europeans on terms of absolute equahty. Motilal himself had become 
a member of the Soaety. With the advent of Mrs. Anme Besant as the President 
of the Society, Theosophy became a force of some importance, patticularly m urban 
centres throughout the country. Jawaharlal himself was mitiat^ as a member of 
foe Society at the age of 13 by Mrs. Besant herself. This was perhaps foe only 
semi-religious organisation of which Jawaharlal ever became a member. The pre- 
sent generation can hardly reahse, at this distance of time, the sigruficance of a move- 
ment such as Theosophy or foe magnitude of foe services rendered to India by this 
remarkable woman from Ireland, who had made India her home and whose dedicated 
spirit slumbers m a quiet comer on foe beautifol Adyar in Madras. It was her Home 
Rule movement in 1917 whidi was foe prelude to foe dynamic era of Gandhian 
pohtics. Needless to say, Mrs. Annie Besant herself was foe first person to be 
interned for foe stand she took against foe imperial power of Britain m India. 
The seeds that she had sown grew, and with Gandhip’s single-minded devotion 
and dynamic influence over foe masses foe pohtical movement in India attained 
in 1921 a position of remarkable strength and resihence. 

Jawahadal’s duldhood was in no way exceptional or remarkable. In May 
1905 the Nehru family sailed for England. Towards foe beginnmg of October 1907 
Jawaharlal, after two years at Harrow, joined Trmity College, Cambndge, at foe age 
of 17, and three years later graduated with a second dass degree m Natural Sciences 
Tripos ^art one) — shaving studied foe usual combination of subjects — chemistry, geo- 
logy and botany. I went to Qimbndge in April 1909, and though Jawahar did not 
leave Cambridge till foe summer of 1910 I do not recollect to have met him. I 
was at Cambridge till the end of 191 j, but Jawaharlal was not one of those who had 
left any impress on the life of foe University, or even on some one hundred and odd 
Indian students in residence there. There was foe Indian Majhs, an organisation 
of Indians winch was their soaal dub and pohtical forum, but Jawaharlal Nehru was 
fiir too shy and diifident to have partidpated either in foe Majlis or even in his 
college debating society called the Magpie and Stump. Despite foe feet foat Jawahar 
describes lumself as somewhat of a gambler like his father, at first with money and 
then for higher stakes in foe bigger issues of life, he did not muster enough courage 
to speak m pnbhc until a few years after his return to India. When he first 
fj^kc at a pubhc meeting in Allahabad sometime in 1915, the late Sir Tej Bahadur, 
a family friend of the Nehms, was so surprised at this unusual achievement of young 
Nehru foat he went up to foe rostrum and kissed him in public, much to the latter’s 
cmbarrassmcni! 

lafe at Cambridge in the first decade of foe XX century was happy and full 
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of intellectaal questioning. Qevet students tead Ibsen, Stdndbetg, BjStnsen, Aaa- 
tole Fiance, Dostoievsky, Tolstoy, Tuigenev, Tchdiov, Thomas Ebtdy, Geoige 
Meredith, Heniy James, Galsworthy, Lowes-Dickinson, E,M. Foster, H.G. Wells, 
Bernard Shaw, SyAiey Webb, Acton, Bergson, Bertrand Russell, the Natim and tk 
AMxnaum, the Spectator and the like. The library at the University Union was well- 
stocked with the latest English publications and periodicals in the principal languages 
of Europe. Jawahar did a hdr amount of general and desultory reading, but nothing 
out of the way or unusual. His acadenuc record was average, but the atmosphere 
of Cambridge was undoubtedly eidiiktating, and all those Indians who had the pri- 
vilege and the good fortune of coming under its influence during those years were 
indeed happy, and quite a few of them made their mark in later years in the service 
of their country in various capacities. Cambridge was at the height of its reputa- 
tion in Natural Sciences, Economics and Philosophy. The Cavendish Laboratoiy 
was dominated by Sit J.J. Thomson, the greatphysicist, and in Chemistry James Dewar 
had succeeded in liqnifymg hydrogen. Cambridge had the reputation of having the 
most studious atmosphere and consequently Indians, ambitious of passing the I.CS. 
competitive examination, congregated there in preference to Oxford and other 
British Universities. Entry into the Indian Civil Service was almost the highest 
ambition of the Indian students clever at books and examinations, and young 
Jawahar also thought of competing for the I.C.S. But as he was only 20 when he 
graduated, he would have had to wait two years before he could appear for die. 
examination. Besides, Motilal Nehru — the leader of the Allahabad Bar— naturally 
wanted his only son to take up the profession of law and follow in his footsteps. 
The die was therefore cast in favour of a legal career and Jawahafla] betame a 
Barrister from the Inner Temple. 

As a lawyer Jawaharlal never made much of an impression, either because he 
was not much interested in the profession of law, or perhaps because he was com- 
pletely overshadowed by the masterful personality of his father. It is rare to find 
lawyer-sons of distinguished advocates ever attaining the eminence of their fethers, 
unless they have had the good sense of making their d&but in places remote from 
their parental pastures. Jawaharlal did a certain amount of work chiefly as his fetiiet’s 
junior, but it was obvious that his interests and mode of life were not sudi as would 
make him a great and successful lawyer. 

In February 1916, on the Vasanta Vanchanti day — an auspicious day heralding 
the advent of spring and flowers, Jawaharial, a youth of z6, was married to Kamala, 
a slip of a girl, uttedy unsophisticated in Ae ways of the world and only seven- 
teen. Despite their difference in a^ education and outlook the marnage was 
unusually happy. It was of course an arranged match, as was the custom in those 
days. The marnage was celebrated with all the usual pomp and ceremony at Delhi, 
for Jawaharlal was the only son of an opulent father. The honeymoon was spent m 
Kashmir, where young Nehru enjoyed trekking amongst the matchless hills and valleys 
of the Himalayas. Jawaharlal has always loved adventures and his marriage was 
perhaps one of the most significant and romantic adventures even of his eventful 
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career The young couple were attracted to each other and got on weU, despite their 
sensitive natures and quick tempers. Twenty-one months after tlie marriage, Priya- 
darsbmi IndiiS — their only daughter and child — arrived. But these months of domes- 
tic bliss were not to be repeated in later years, for by Christmas 1916 Jawaharlal had 
met Gandhi)! and was already passu^ tlirough a mighty conversion Thereafter 
the life of Jawaharlal as well as the Nehru family assumed a new and unaccustomed 
phase and tempo. Jawaharlal’s married life finislicd on the February 28, 1936, 
when Kamala died at Badenweiler in Switzerland. Twenty years of married life 
had passed rapidly enough with Jawaliarlal passing m and out of the prisons like 
a shuttlecock, while Kamala’s health was progressively deteriorating Jawahar- 
lal’s political preoccupations after 1917 left him but little time to attend to domestic 
affairs, or even to watdi carefully fhe unfolding of die mind of the dehcate and 
sensitive girl who had stepped into Amid Bbmmi at Allahabad. The pohtical 
preoccupations left but litde time for romance, and it was only later durmg the 
interminable sohtudes of the long spells m prison that Jawaharlal began to have 
nostalgic ache and to reflect on what he had missed, and how the dreams of a life of 
love and happiness liad been twisted out of recogmtion by the change that had 
come over India as a whole and die Nehru family in particular. Jawaharlal records 
in poignant words: 

“Out marriage had almost comaded with new developments in pohtics, and 
my absorption in them grew. They were the Home Rule days, and soon after came 
Martial Law in the Punjab and Non-Co-opetation, and more and more I was involv- 
ed in die dust and tumble of pubhc afia^. So great became my concentration m 
these activities that, all unconsciously, I almost overlooked her and left her to her 
own resources, just when she required my full co-operation. My affection for her 
continued and even grew, and it was a great comfort to know that she was there to 
help me with her soothmg influence. She gave me strcngdi, but she must have 
suffered and felt a little neglected. An unkmdness to her would almost have been 
belter tiian tins scmi-forgetful, casual attitude. 

“And then came her recurrmg illness and my long absences in pnson, when 
we could only meet at gaol interviews. The Ovil Disobedience movement brought 
her in the front rank of out fighters, and she rejoiced when she too went to pnson. 
We grew even nearer to each other. Out rate meetings became precious, and we 
looked forward to them and counted the days tiiat intervened Wc could not get 
tired of each other or stale, for there was always a freshness and novelty about out 
meetings and bnef periods together. Each of us was continually making fresh dis- 
co\ erics in the otlier, though sometimes perhaps the new discovenes were not to 
out W mg. Even our grown-up disagreements had something boyish and girlish 
'■liOut them ” 

\\lien the c.all of the nation came, Kamala also followed in the footsteps of 
her hush->nd, despite her failing hcaltli. By 1954 her hcaltli had token a turn for 
the worse, and Jawaharlal was given eleven days’ respite from the Dchra Dun jail to 
I'C by the side of his ailing wife* 
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‘Tt was the eleventh day aftei my telease, August 23rd. The police cat drove 
up and the police ofiScer came up to me and told me that my time was up and I had 
to accompany him to Naini Prison. I bade good-bye to my people. As I was get- 
ting into the police car my ailing mother tan up again to me with arms outsttetdied. 
That face of hers haunted me for long.” 

Long years of sqatation had intensified the attachment between Javrahatlal 
and Kamala. The vision of a dear and life-long friend gradually fading away, per- 
haps for good, haunted the sensitive mind of Jawahar. He longed to heat day after 
day, week after week, the news of Kamala’s health and wrote: “At last the month 
of Sq)tember was over. They were the longest and most damnable thirty days that 
I had ever experienced.” Eady in Ortobet Jawahar was to see her again. It had 
been decided to shift Kamala to Bhowah in the Himalayas near Nainital where she 
could have a more congenial climate and better treatment for tuberculosis. The 
prisoner, Jawahadal, was also shifted to Almora so as to be neater to Kamala. He 
was glad to be back m these mountains and he experienced a sense of exhilaration. 
He looked down hui^ily on the changing panorama of the hills— green and verdant 
valleys alternating with bleak mountains. It was during these lonely days in the pri- 
son that Jawaharlal’s natural sensitiveness to nature was greatly heightened. His 
interest in clouds, streams, snow, sunshine, birds, trees and flowers became intense 
and unceasing. Away ficom the disturbing pre-occupations of eveiy-day lifehelooked 
within and discovered hidden and perennial springs of strength, joy and happiness. 
He was housed in the little jail of Almora perdi^ on a high ridge, and he had a lordly 
barrack to hve in, 51' x if with 13 windows and a door. He lived in solitary gran- 
deur, but he was not quite alone, “for at least two score sparrows had made their 
home in the broken-down roof. Sometimes a wandering doud would visit me, its 
many arms creeping in through the numerous openings and filling the place with a 
damp mist.” 

About his own life in Almora jail, he writes: 

“It was very pleasant m the day time and, as die sun rose higher, tiie growing 
vrarmth brought life to the mountains and they seemed to lose their remoteness and 
become friendly and companionable. But bow they change their aspect with d® 
passing of dayl How cold and grim they become when *Night with giant strides 
stalks o’er the world’, and life hides and protects itself and leaves wild nature to its 
own. In the semi-darkness of the moonlight or starlight the mountains look up 
mysterious, tiireatening, overwhelming, and yet almost insubstantial, and thtongh 
the valleys can be heard the moaning of the wind. The poor traveller shivers as he 
goes his lonely way and senses hostility everywhere. Even the voice of the wmd 
seems to mock him and challenge him. And at otiiet rimw tWc. is no breath of 
wind or other sound, and there is an absolute that is oppressive in * 
intensity. Only the telegraph wires perhaps hum feintly, and the siais seem bught« 
and nearer than ever. The mountains look down grimly, and one seems to be &« 
to fece with a mysteiy that terrifies. 'Widi Pascal one' thinks: ‘Le sileme 
ees (spaees ii 0 sk In the plains the nights are never quite so soundless; lift 
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IS still audible there, and die murmuring and humming of various animals and msects 
bieak die stillness of die night.” 

Jawaharlal’s fiimily life was dominated by the masterful personality of his father, 
Motilal Nehru had a £nc imperious presence with an unmistakable air of supreme 
confidence. If he earned handsomely, he also spent lavishly. He was neidier meek 
nor mild, and by no means prone to accept anybody’s leadership except his own. He 
was the undisputed leader of the Bar. He also led die triumphant Congress party 
in the Indian Legislature, where his legal and constitutional acumen combined with 
suave and powerful advocacy easily established his ascendancy. But it was not m 
these spheres that he realised himself. It was one of the nian-makmg miracles of 
Gandhiji diat people like Motilal Nehru and the late ChittaRanjan Das, also the leader 
of the Calcutta Bar, were enrolled as loyal colleagues and followers in the Gandhian 
hierarchy, widi its unique technique of austcrit}', mass-contact, identification with 
the people in die villages and renunciation of a life of accustomed ease and opulence. 

Motilal accepted his new incarnadon with the same zest and abandon as had 
hitherto gone into the amassing of a fortune at die Bar. He too braved smilingly 
and without complamt the hardships of jail life and separation from his family mem- 
bers. Motilal died in Lucknow, and I well remember the su rging crowds diat gathered 
to mourn the departure of a brave and resplendent figure. In struggle and self-in- 
vited suffermg Motilal’s great energy, strengtii of cliaractcr and jeie de vmre found 
their consummation. 

Jawahatlal was deeply influenced by the splendid figure of his fadicr Tlic 
influence of the mother, as in most Indian households, was more subde, profound, 
lastmg, implicit rather than apparent. Tlic Indian modier is a being by herself. She 
is all over the place when somcdiing goes wrong with die child She then knows 
neither fatigue nor discomfort. Her devotion to and identification with the welfare 
of her husband and her oflspring is absolute and something beyond description. 
Swatup Ram, Jawaharlal’s mother, was by no means a modem woman; but she was 
the embodiment of the age-long traditions of sacrifice and disinterested love which 
had gone into the making of die Indian woman. Her life was centred m that of her 
husband and her children, and when the magnificent pattern of life at AiMHd Bbaivan 
changed, and Motilal and Jawaharlal went dvtough repeated terms of mcarceration. 
It gave only an opportunity to Swamp Rani to throw herself into die fray and to find 
her own freedom She was small, frail and aged; none of these things, however, 
mattered, for she had at last found the supreme opportmuly of fighting on die same 
front as her beloved ones, irrespective of the disabilities of her age and sex. This 
extraordinary and instmctive devotion to a cause is still the distingtushing miurk 
of India’s womanhood. 

'Within the family Itself Jawaharlal and his sister Vijayalakshmi have some deep, 
subtie and unusual bonds of sympathy and mutual understanding. Vijayalakshmi, 
the Ambassador, is in her proper element when she keeps the house for and looks 
after the comforts of her somewhat wayward, temperamental, ftistidious, careless 
and hard-worked brother. She canTbe a superlative hostess, efficient, tactfiil and 
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possessed of an iostinctke xmdeistaiding of the people atound her. JstrahstM, too, 
c^erieaoes a deep note of inner satisfecdon trhea he is ■cith his sisteii for he secs 
then to lecoTer the deep feciiij intiinades vhich he has so mcch Teamed h: 
of Trhich he got bnt fngiare glhpscs. 

The atmosphere of Arjxi'i&sict: vas something tthich cannot he recoTcrec 
dihet at this distance of time, or at present in any part of the count!;. Ahusdiag 
life of ease, intimacy and el^ance seems to hare belonged to a forgotten q:och, fe: 
life has become progressfrei- gammer daring fee past geceratitn. Pois^ 
and peace seem to hare been banished by fee pace, strife and diSrdties of piesert- 
day esdsteaoe. 




ADVENT OF GANDHIJI 


I fiist met Gandhiji in 191 1 m a modest house in Baysvatet in London. I visit- 
ed Bapu — ^the fether as he was known even then, sometime in the evening and the 
door was opened by Kallenbadi — Mahatma’s devoted disciple from South Africa, 
He was munching an apple and was without a coat. He took us on to the room where 
Gandhiji was squatting on the ground, wrapped m a blanket. He offered us a chair, 
but we preferred to squat. The only thing I now remember is Kallenbach’s posing 
a query to Gandhiji that pohrical independence had never been achieved by consti- 
tutional means, and in support of his argument he cited the example of Ireland, Bapu 
looked up and told hmi that it should have been enough for Kallcnbach that he (Gandhi- 
ji) thought differently. To my young mind tins looked very much like laying down 
the law. But then, Gandhiji though only 43 was made of different stuff altogether. 
I remember his first visit to Gimbtidge. In &osc days Gujarat was pohtically a back- 
water of India. Bengal, the Punjab and hfaharashtra were m the forefront. Gujarat 
had only traders and some second-rate and insignificant politicians, but no notable 
scholars, writers, lawyers, or even High Giurt judges, Consccjucntly, when the Inchan 
Majlis at Cahlbudgc mvitcd Gandhiji to speak to them, my provincial Gujarati pride 
was aroused, and I along with others went to the station to receive this new star on 
rile pohtical firmament of India. I remember to tins day the feclmg of mortification 
which stole over me when I discovered a short, lean, plain-lookmg mdividual dressed 
in the conventional raiments of an Enghsh gentleman, striped trousers, frock coat 
and top-hat, accompamed by a Parsi — Sorabji— dressed in his national costume, and an 
elderly Muslim gentleman donning the ted 'Turkish’ The gentleman in European 
(ilothes was no other than Mohandas Karamchand Gandlu. He seemed to have 


stepped out from the pages of Thackeray’s Vamty Fair. We took him for lunch, but 
to out horror we found that he was a confirmed vegetarian, and consequently 
potatoes and omons had to be hurriedly chopped to furnish him with something to 
Mt, for the meeting that Gandhiji was to address was tuned at z. 30 P.M. This meet- 
ing was unusual. We had been used to smooth and tolling peuods of Enghsh; but 
we were not prepared for the kind of meetmg which is vivid to me to this day. I found 
that Gandhiji was addressed as Bapii—ihii fether — and his wife Kasturba as Ba—ihe 
mother— by all his elderly compamons who spoke m basic but racy Hindustani. 


When Gandhiji got up, we heard a voice unusual and vibrant with mtense con- 
^ction It was not in the manner to which we of that generation had been accustomed, 
for it was not eloquence, but the advent of some rare and reposeful petsonahty, burning 
with a steady but blazmg fire fed from some obscure tod hidden springs o£ spiatual 
Etietgy. Gandhiji had already made a name in leading his countrymen m agitating 
against the discriminating legislation passed by the Government of General Smuts 
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in South A£dca. He to not, however, much known to his counttymen except through 
some highly appreciative references made to his work in South Africa by Gopal Krishna 
Gokhale, 

Gokhale was altogether a remarkable man, and it is difficult for the present genera- 
tion of Tnfliiina to realise the statute of the man and the work done and the services 
rendered by this selfless son of India, who had early dedicated his life to the countty, 
humbly and unostentatiously. He was the hero of the Indian legislature, the colleague 
of Mohammad Ali Jinnah, then a notable star in the fight for India’s freedom. He 
had made a name for himself as a modemte but fearless politician and parhamentarian, 
and as a profound student of the economic problems of India. His evidence 
before the Currency Commission during the first decade of the XX century used 
to be ated at the Cmbridge School of Economics as a rernarkable document worthy 
of study by all smdents of Indian economics. Gokhale always weighed his words; 
he was never flurried; and he spoke at a meeting in the Wilson College in Bombay 
describing Gandhiji as one who had been workmg for the cause of the Indians in a 
remote comer of the world in a manner which people at home could hardly conceive, 
and on a plane to which few political workers, if any, could aspire. 

It was this speech which decided the future course of life of an unusually brilliant^ 
handsome and gifted young graduate from Bombay. He was Gandhiji’s life-long 
Seaetaty, the noblest of his disciples and the most selfless of his friends— Mahadev 
Desai. Mahadev remained with the Mahatma till his death in the 'Yfervada Jail m 
1946. He had the proud privilege of havmg his funeral pyre lit by his Master to 
whom he had given himself. 

Gandhiji had called Gokhale his Gwr«, and the Gum had described the dis- 
aple as one who could “mould heroes out of cotnmon day.” At the a4th session 

of the Indian National Congress at Lahore in December 1909, Gokhale referred to 

Gandhiji in the following terms: 

“Mr. Gandhi is one of those men who, living an austerely simple life themselves 
and devoted to all tiie highest principles of love of their fellow-beings and to truth 
and justice, touch the eyes of their weaker brethren as with magic and give them a 
new vision. He is a man who may weE be described as a man among men, a hero among 
heroes, a patriot among patriots, and we may well say that in him Indian hutoamty 
at the present time has really reached its high watermark.” 

Gokhale passed away on February 9, 1915. Bal Gangadhar Tilak— Gokhale’s 
great political opponent — referred to him in a passionate oration: 

“This is a time for shedding teats. This diamond of India, this jewel of Maha- 
rashtra, this prince of workers is laid to eternal rest on the funeral ground. 
Look at him and try to emulate him. Every one of you should place his hfe 
as a model to be imitated and should try to fill up the gap caused by his death, 
and jf yon will do your level best to emulate him m this way, he will feel 
glad even in the next world.” 




his nhotogriph t i^ui wlun 1 1\\ ihirlO v tluiKhUr Indiri Miktl for in 1047 dimK, fmm 1 to r 

Mr< Kn«hn.i llutliu^infd] Imhrt Mminitt slimti Tnw ihirlil >s(hru >iml Sn IhithiiHnKh 



. _ , BEimn THE TR1PUR3 CONGREbb 

snows Bsinclit Nehru and others at Ddhi where Pandit Nehru was called by Mahatma Gandhi 
for consult ition before the Tnpun Congress in 1939 
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I saw Gandhi]! again on one or two occasions before returning to India in 1915, 
but I have no dear lecollections of these meetings, I had passed the Indian Qvil 
Service in 1915, and when I letumcd to my home-town of Ahmadabad, I found that 
Gandhiji was staying m a bungalow in a suburban village called Kochrab, where I 
went to see him. Kasturba was busy giindmg wheat, wlule Gandhiji was, if I remem- 
ber right, busy makmg some Hanjan boys literate. He told me diat he tras under 
a notice to qmt the premises for tins sliockingly unorthodox behaviour of his m allowmg 
the untouchables within die house. The people of Ahmadabad were to piesent me 
with an address of welcome on niy being die first youth from the dty to have 
passed tiirough the then magic portals of the Indian Ovil Service examination, and 
my unde and I requested Gandliiji to attend the meeting. It was perhaps the only 
inppting that Gandhi)! ever attended which was convened for presenting a silver cas- 
ket to a man merdy because he had got mto the Indian Qvil Service. Words 
of fulsome piaise and extiavagant tributes to my quahties of head and heart were 
uttered, as is still unfortunatdy common with us on such occasions, and I request- 
ed Gandhiji, who was with me on tlie dais, dressed in a Kathiawadi au^rkba mi 
pufftt, to say some words of correction. He got up and said rightly that if even a 
ftaction of what was said about me was correct, then tlic people of Ahmadabad had 
every reason to be sorryformy havmggot into Government service. I also remember 
Sir niimihlui Madholal— die diairman of the meeting, liavmg remarked to me about 
the taedessness of this new-comer from South Africa. Somehow or other I saw 
quite a deal of Gandhiji right till his death. 

My own recollection of Gandliiji's mounting mflucnce was periaaps sometime 
in 1918, when he had already taken control of die Trade Unions m Ahmadabad, which 
were so splendidly orgaiused by a modest but remarkable lady, Anasuya Satabhai 
The workmg classes had Icamt a new lesson of discipline and I remember Gandhiji’s 
verdict being received m stony silence by these people, for it liad gone agamst them 
Such was the man who had come from South Africa, at a time when Indian pohdes 
were primarily concerned with words and pious resolutions passed at the annual 
sessions of the Lidian National Congress. Jatraharlal Nehru was vegetating at the 
Allahabad Bar. He had donned the lawyer’s gown and frequented the High Court, 
sometimes mdependendy and ftequendy as jumor to his distinguished &tliei. But 
the question of livelihood or even mal^g a name at the Bar did not arise m the 
case of the only son of Fandil Motilal Nehru. Jawaharlal was athirst for new sen- 
sations and fresh adventures. Conventional politics mterested him just as httle as 
practismg law in the High Court. Jawaharlal, however, had met Gandhiji durmg the 
Christmas of 1916 Byi9i7Gandhijihadalreadytriedhispecn]iartechmque ofaction, 
though on a limited scale, to leheve the distress of the peasantry m Champaran (Bihar) 
and to secure a measure of tehef for the heavily taxed peasantry of Kheda (Gujarat). 
But these were isolated mstances m the even tenor of India’s pohtical evolution. It 
IS tme that the great and fiery old Irish lady, AnmeBesant, had startedin 1917 a Home 
Rule League, flinging a challenge to the authority established by law. The old lady 
had been mtemed. The tempo of pohtical dissatisfection was quickly rising, and it 

16 
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\ras appatetit that this insigoificant looking and compatativelf unknown man Bum 
South Afiica was to figuie more and more in the political a£^ of India. Eadj- in 
1919 Gandhiji passed through a serious illness. The Government in their wkto 
had already decided to enact the coercive measures restricting the opportunities of 
politidans and tiie press, populady known as die Rowlatt Acts. Gandhiji had aised 
his voice from his bed of sickness and begged the Viceroy to widihold his consent to 
these objectionable measures. It was a great moment in the political histoiy of diis 
country, for it was die patting of ways. Political leadetship lad hitherto belongedto 
distinguished and learned lawyers, who spoke carefully and doquendy, but always in a 
manne r whidi did not somehow or other compromise their future prospects or careers. 
Political leadership was then timorous, halting and unprepared to take risks, and its 
foUowing TOs confined only to a limited fitinge of the urban population. ‘There 
was undoubted longing and an urge for foeedom, but neither foe passion nor 4 e 
will to achieve it Consequentiy, foe country’s youfo was, or was becoming at bottorn, 
increasingly mdifierent or hostile to and dissatisfied with foe leadership of foe Congress. 
When Gandhiji started his Satyagraha Sabha, and began to enroll members to a de- 
finite course of action frau^t with unpleasant consequences, Jawahaiial heard at 
once a “voice” which was somehow different ftom foe ofoers. “It was quiet and low, 
and yet it could be heard above foe shouting of foe multitude; it was soft and gently 
and yet there seemed to be steel hidden away somewhere in it; it was courteous and 
full of appeal, and yetfoere was something grim andfrightcniDRini^ every word used 
was full of meaning and seemedtocarry a deadly earnestness. Behind ftelanguage of 
peace and friendship foere was power and foe quivering shadow of action md a 
determination not to submit to a wrong. We are fiuuiliar wifo t^t voice now; we 
have heard it often during foe last fourteen years. But it was new to us in February 
and i&tch 1919; we did not quite know what to maVp of it^ but we were foiillei 
This was something very different &om out noisy politics and condemnation and 
noth^ else; long speeches always ending in foe same futile and ineffective re- 
solutions of protest which nobody took very seriously. This was foe politics 
achion, not of talk.” 

MotilalNdira was interestedin politics, but teirpetamentallyhe was conservative 
and a great admirer of the Englishman whose speech and mode of life he had made 
his own. I remember his telling me in 1915 that while he had respect for foe Indian 
menhers of foe Indian Qvil Service, he did not thinV tlut they had many amoi^ 
them fit enou^ to take chat^ even as district officers. This was foe view-pcant by 
no means uacommm in those days, for it was almost assumed that Indians did not 
really have foe admimstmtive or executive capacity of foe T?jiglwt'tnan,and it seemed 
to be somdiow or other a congerutal disabaity, past Pandit Motilal was 

prinapaUy engrossed in foe great practice that he had< built tp at foe Bar. He crmld 
never dream that Jawahar, his only son, broughtup in hmuiy and educatedinEn^ui 
could ever adopt a course of action vhich would involve incarceration 

wifoallfoe inevitable baidships ofprison-life. Motilal— impetions, determined, snpro- 
mdysdf-confident— was foebompatrician who ruled the household at Aiimd Bfaaw*- 
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He was autocratic, quick-tempered, cheerful and even vivacious. I remember the 
shock that I received when at a morning meal flie table-boy at Amni Bbimtm incurred 
the wrath of the master and received a severe thrashing from him there and then. This 
was somethmg odd and mexcusable m the eyes of a young man like me who had re- 
turned home after a prolonged stay in England, where servants were and had to be 
treated kmdly and courteously. But those were the unregenerate days of forced 
labour and virtual serfdom of the poor over wide sectors of Indian ii&. 

Guests were frequent at Anatid Bbamatt, and the meeting place was either the 
library or the drawmg room or the spacious verandalis where tiie menfolk gathered. 
The hvmg rooms were typical of the period, furnished in European style, with nothing 
Indian. AfSuence was apparent everywhere, but it had no relation to India’s culture. 
In ftct, things Indian were at a discount and the glories of India’s art, plastic or graphic, 
were not even suspected. Those were the days of cheap prints ftom England which 
decorated the walls of opulent homes m India. Women-folk generally led a life 
of their own. Even at Anand Bbaivaa, Swamp Rani, Jawahadal’s mother— frail, 
quiet and sensitive— led a life of her own. Lovely Vijayalakshmi, now India’s Ambas- 
sador at Washington, was still m frocks in charge of a governess. I remember her 
dutifully practising at the piano, demure and quiet, but with obvious fire m the eyes. 

There has never been any dearth of saints m the world and particularly m India. 
India has the traditions of Gautama Buddha, Mahavira, Kabir and many others. 
Consequently, the mere samthness of Mohandas Katamchand Gandhi would not have 
sufficed to put him at tlie very pinnacle m India for a penod of over 30 years. The 
distinguishmg feature of the new Messiah was that his predecessors in the past were 
more concerned m pomting out the futihty of human iife, the attendant misenes and the 
need for feith m Divimty as an escape from all the fmstrations associated with human 
existence. Religion, m other words, was the redemption from earthly life witii all 
Its mevitaUe greed, passions and meannesses. To Gandhiji, however, sufiermg m 
any shape or form, was mtolerable, and he with the utter simphaty of faith devoted his 
life and energies to the alleviation of the miseries of the common man. Gandhiji’s aus- 
terity was somethmg elemental; in his own habits he was simpie and fostidiously dean, 
and, unlike his country-men, completely modem m his outlook on matters of per- 
' sonal hygiene and sense of time. But he had an over-mastermg sense of pity, and came 
to the condusion that “a semi-starved nation can have neither religion, nor art, nor 
organization.” “Whatever can be useful to starving milhons is beautiful to my nund. 
Let us give today first the vital thmgs of life, and all the graces and ornaments of life 

wiilfbllow I want art and literature that can speak to milhons For milhons* 

it IS an eternal vigil, or an eternal trance.” He wanted, if he could, to wipe away every 
tear from every eye. 

If he could not extend the sphere of his activities beyond his immediate neigh- 
bourhood or to other countries, it was unavoidable and because of the limitations of 
human endeavour. Unlike, therefore, the prophets and samts of antiqmly, Gandhiji 
brou^t a message of hope and rehef for the poor man, who suffered not only from 
the results of his own frailties, but also from the insatiable lust for power of his rulers. 
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Unlike Ms piedecessois GandMji did not promise salvation in the other \rodd. He 
■granted the people to free themselves of their diains here and now. Li tijis he tks 
perhaps more akin to Lenin who wanted all the resources of the countrj- and itsOovem- 
ment to be devoted to the amelioration of life of the common man. The difecence 
between Lenin and GandM was that the latter put emphasis on the means used to adsiere 
the ends. GandMji, however, had supreme insight into the values of ethical lif^ 
and equated Truth and Divinity, and consequently, despite the varying success of his 
message even during his life time, he never changed his emphasis on Tmtii as flie only 
practical policy both for individuals and Governments. It was GandMji’s uncompro- 
mising insistence on the right means to attain desirable objectives wMchdistingaiied 
Mm &om people who were but political leaders of the moment. Itwas this qaafe 
in the Mahatma’s mental make-up wMch stmcksuch a discerning frmn as Gopal Ktisira 
Goldnale and made him utter those memorable words on Gan^ji moving on a pkre 
wMch was inaccessible to the common tun of men. This was at a time when Gandhip 
was virtually unknown! 

Looking back now to January 1915, when GandMji returned to Lidia, it 
is difficult to i mag ine the extent and the magmtude of the change wMcb has taken pk® 
during all these years. The seeds of the revolution were doubtless there; they were 
first sown in the organisation of the Satyagraha Sabha,to meet the challenge flurgto 
the Indian people by tiie Viceroy of India by giving Ms assent to the drastic measures 
known as the Rowlatt Acts. There was nothing unusual about these coercive mea- 
sures escept that th^ roused the moral wrath of Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi 
He appealed to the Viceroy not to give Ms assent to these obnoxious measures. When 
the appeal was ignored, GandMji — the man of action — came to the fore and called 
upon his people to disobey the new laws wMch offended their digni^. This 
a revolutionary departure fcom the politics of mere protestations. 

Jawaharlal, who was vegelating in Allghab ad, the call and was thiilied. 
He wanted to join GandMji’s new organisation immediately. Youth does i:ot consider 
consequences; it is swayed by emotion and the opportunities for adventure. Bvf 
Motilal, the devoted &,thei, realised the consequences of aligning with Gandhip is ® 
game fijr breaking the laws and challenging tire might of theLnpeiial power In Itd& 
The senior Ndiru was, therefore, naturally against any precipitous action by his onif 
-on, wMch woidd entail not only die blasting of a prosperous career at die Bai^ hut 
woMd mvolve indefinable and definite risks of jail-going, confiscations and pedi5= 
a life of extreme ImdsMp. Opulence and luxuiy are enervating at all times; 

^ sap the ardour fer high adventure. Fortunately, however, both the fefher and 4 - 
son realised the greatness that lay behind GandMji’s feith in action. Events forcMtnt 
pare. GandMji’s call to Ms people seemed to have been wdl-timed; AeSa^J' 
giaha day, April 6 , 1919, was observed aU over the countiy; diousands of 
^served the &st; business was suspended in most of the important towns in Rf ■ 
There was a new lig^it and unaccustomed glow in the hearts of die people. The Btro® 
power sensed the danger. There were firings at DelM and Amritsar and Ae loS 
of many Eves. There was mob violence in Gujianwala, Kasur and 
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the massacre of Jalianwala Bagh on April 13, 1919, and the horrors, the humiliation 
and the mdigmty of rnartial la-w m the Punjab. Suddenly the Punjab was completely 
saeened off from the rest of the country, and Michael O’Dwyer, the provmcial 
Governor, had a free hand in curbmg what he felt to be a new mutmy — a fresh 
challenge to the ordained rule of the British m India. 

'When the martial law was lifted, the Congress which had already organised rdief 
for the victims of martial law deputed piominent Congressmen to enquire mto 
the happenings m the Punjab, which had hitherto been loyal and the most prolific source 
for providmg England with all the mihtary man-power that she needed from the Indian 
continent. The Congress enquiry was primarily under the direction of Motilal and 
C.R Das ftom Bengal. Jawaharlal was assoaatcd with these legal stalwarts, and the 
eiqierience that he gathered and the knowledge that he acquired burnt themselves m- 
delibly on his consaousness. Gandhiji’s call to Satyagraha had been sealed and sanc- 
tified by the blood that was shed at the Jahanwala Bagh. The British power had 
sounded its death-knell at the very moment of assertmg its mvmabihty. 

Gandhiji was terribly shocked at the happemngs which took place m the train 
of his Satyagraha movement. He admitted that he had committed a blunder of 
Himalayan dimensions, which enabled “lU-disposed, not true passive tesisters at all 
to perpetuate disorder,” and he announced the suspension of the movement. 

ThenextannualsessionoftheCongressmctat Amritsar— the scene of the mas- 
sacre of the Jahanwala Bagh All the old leaders, mcludmg Lokamanya Tilak— the leader 
ofthe forward movement— were present, but anew star had now risen on the firmament 
of Indian pohtics, and the slogan, Mabatma Gandbt kt Jai, which was to dominate the 
political scene m India till Gtmdhiji’s demise m 1948, was first m the air. The bell 
which began to toll never ceased ringing even after the Mahatma’s death. His posthu- 
mous spirit still hovers over the ideology of the Indian people, and is perhaps the 
prinapal asset of the Indian National Congress even today. 

The President of the Amritsar Congress was Pandit Motilal Nehru. Nothing 
of any particular sigmficance was done, because the country was awaitingthe report of 
the Hunter Committee which had been appomted by the Government to report on 
the happenmgs m the Punjab Ten years later, Nehru jumor presided over toe deh- 
berations of toe Congress at Lahore, when toe Congress first daimedtoe right to mde- 
pendence, as distinguished from Dominion Status and a place m toe British Common- 
wealth, which was as far as toe country then thought m the matter of political 
development. At 40 he was one of toe youngest presidents toe Congress ever had 
Ten provinces had voted for Gandhiji, five for Vallabhbhai Patel and three for Jawaharlal 
Nehm Gandhiji, however, wanted a younger man with fire and enthusiasm, and 
Vallabhbhai fell in line with the proposal The Congress was still toying with toe idea 
of Dominion Status Jawaharlal made it dear in his presidential address that he was 
a socialist and a repubhcan and did not believe m kings and princes. He beheved m 
non-violence for'Ve had neither toe material nor the training for orgamsed violence, 
and individual and sporadic violence was a confesfton of despair,” for him non- 
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violence was a matter of expedienqr rather dian of principle. “Any great movement 
for liberation mnst necessarily be a mass movement, and a mass movement must essen- 
tially be a peaceful, except in times of organised revolt The real thing •was the 
conquest of power, and the name did not matter.” The change in the creed of the 
Congress was fundamental and naturally affected the poliqr and political strategy 
adopted "by the Congress thereafter. Ihe three major problems before the country 
were, according to Nehru, minorities, Indian States, and labour and peasantry. 

The communal relations between the Hmdus and Muslims had been rapidly dete- 
riorating since 1920, when a Hindu divine like Swami Shiaddhanand could address 
crowds of faithful Muslims from the pulpit of the great mosque in Delhi. Politics had 
poisoned the springs of communal amity. The year 1926 had been a patticulariy bad 
year in respect of communal rioting, and the British Government had consistently 
taken to tire policy of supporting the Muslims as a counterpoise against the rising 
influence of the more politically conscious Hindus. The report known as the Nehru 
Report prepared by the senior Nehru and his colleagues had lapsed, and the question 
of communal rdations had to be freshly tackled. Unfortunately, howerrer, as the years 
went on, no amount of concessions or even appeasement could reconcile the 
difierences between the two prindpal communities until the increasing estrangement 
made the partition of the country into India and Pakistan inevitable. 

It is interesting to trace the evolution of Gandhiji since his return to India in Jan- 
uary 191J. He had been always a friend of En^and and had received even a 
Kaiser-i-Hind medal given to him by Lord Haidinge, the Viceroy, for his services 
in connection with the Great War. He had also been recipient of a war medal given to 
him by General Smuts. Both these emblems of his “loyd” services ■were surrendered 
on August 1, 1920, when Gandhiji was disillusioned with the report of the 
Hunter Co mmit tee on the happenings of flie Jalian'wala Bagh. r92i was a great year. 
The country was moved to an extent that it had never been before. E'vetywhete the 
slogans were "Gandhiji ki Jai,” coupled with “Victory to Hindu-Muslim Unity.” 
I happened to be a jumor ofliicer in Aligarh, and I remember the fortitude and courage 
■wi& which young sdiool and college boys took beatings by constables and withstood 
their ground against ruthless charges by mounted police and went on shouting 
the usual battle cries. Never before had the two communities come together. 
AImI it 'Was but a short-lived phase; and yet it showed that the coromon people 
believed more in action than in precepts. There was enough sdfless and emotional 
tinder for any leader who knew how to light it. It is true that Jawaharlal along •with 
countless others did not understtnd Gandhiji miring up the cause of the Sultan of 
Turkey, as the Caliph of the Islamic world, with the political stmggle of the Indians 
for tii^ heedom. In any case, Gandhiji’s action energised the people and straight- 
ened their backs. His gospel was to shed fear, to give up drinkmg, untoudhabihty* 
the use of foreign goods, particularly doth, to renounce titles, to cease going to 
courts and even practice as la-wyers. The last two items proved to be a veritable touji- 

stoneforfhecommunityoflawyers,whichhad hitherto held the monopoly ofpolitioi 

leadership and the attendant glamour -rothout any of its un pleasant consequent®' 
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This strange and mixed programme of Gandhiji electrified the country, I remember 
Satojini Naidu visiting Etah, where I happened to be tihe Collector of the District, 
for arranging a bonfire of foreign clothes as a “gesture” of defiance Gandhiji seemed 
to have struck a vein of pure gold m the recesses of the Indian mind. Ihe Bntish 
Government was truly fr;^tened and had even made preparations for concentrating 
British troops m strategic places. Even the date of Jawaharlal’s sister Vijaya- 
lakshmi’s wading, fixed for May lo, 19x1, recalled the date of die mutiny m Mh^t 
in 1S57I The Allahabad Fort was kept ready to house the English colony, if need 
arose. While few agreed with the Mahatma mixing up religion and politics, everybody 
felt attracted to the man who beheved m action and not in mere loquauty. It was 
Mahatma’s fiie-bom mood whidi swept everything before it; his appeal to the moral 
plane never went unanswered till his final departure ftom the scene of his mundane 
activities m January 1948. 

Looking in retrospect, the history of the last 30 years seems to be an extremely 
complicated kaleidoscope of colourful and exhilarating scenes, of drab and meaningless 
triviahties, occasionally lit up by somedung significant and beautiful. That the redemp- 
tion of a great and down-trodden country— extremely poor, bereft of any vestige of 
pubhc spuit, lackmg in great and dynamic leadership — should have taken place within 
the short space of time of a generation, loolb a ventable miracle. Events and happen- 
ings which exated so much passion and entailed vast misery, travail and hardship, 
appear at this distonce of time somewhat msigmficant and of secondary importance. 
Repeated incarcerations of the leaders, mock judicial tnals, confiscation of properties, 
whipping, breaking of public meetings, latht-dm ^ — all these seem to be but of small 
significance as compared to the problems that we have to face at present. It is almost 
as if we were engaged all these years into getting only a passport for the exercise of 
our free energy andimtiative, and that after we had attained that preliminary objective, 
the stmggle, tnbulation and hardship mvolved m getting it seem to be forgotten, or 
at any rate do not appear to have the same importance as was tire case at the moment. 
It IS, therefore, unnecessary to repeat and descube in detail the nine mcarcerations 
which Jawaharlal went through, before he was mstalled on the seat of power. 
He himself has written at length about these repeated and long terms of imprisonment. 
The last time that Jawaharlal was imprisoned was m August 1942. He was not released 
till June 15, 1945. He had been a member of the All India Congress Committee smce 
1918 and had been its Seaetary smce 1929. Time and agam he differed from the 
m3us vperandi Master, but every time, like a disaphned soldier, he followed 
Gandhiji, for Gandhiji had an uncanny habit Qf starting with somethmg small or 
trivial whidi m the end became big and significant. It was always a case of action 
first and the logical justification after. This dichotomy m Gandhiji’s life puzried 
not a few who were mchned to ascribe it to some twist m his psychological 
make-up. 

The Gandhian era of politics was remarkable for the sustained domination of 
one man over people who were often mdividually his superiors in knowledge, intel- 
lect, experience and pohtical wisdom, people like Motilal Nehtu ^d C,R, Das 
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gave up their lucrative practice at the Bar in response to the Mahatma’s call. The 
Mahatma truly felt the pulse of the Indian people and laid emphasis on sacrifice and 
renunciation even to win an earthly cause. His disciples, therefore, exercised in- 
fluence in proportion to their sacrifices, and the halo which suriounded Motilal Nditu 
and Jawaharld was primarily the result of what they had given up in life in pursuit 
of an ideal and the dictates of the Master. It was rarely, if ever, that even Jawahailal, 
Vallabhbhai and Rajagopaladiaii were able to influence Gandhiji in any vital mattets 
of policy; the Mahatma, as it were, worked in obedience to some clairvoyant vision 
and had the completest confidence in the promptings of his own conscience which 
sometimes led to Himalayan blunders. It is a testimony to die character as well as 
discipline of the Indian leaders that they all worked as a single team for well-nigh a 
period of 30 years. 

Jawaharlal was often annoyed with Gandhiji, as for instance when die non- 
co-operation campaign was called off singly because an infuriated mob set fire in 
February 1922 to pohce buildings m ChauriChaura in the Gorakhpur district, entailing 
the loss of hves of 21 pohcemen, including an Inspector. It was the first non-co-opera- 
tion movement, and some 30 thousand' people had already been imprisoned during 
the months of December 1921 and January 1922. The prison house had become a 
place of pilgrimage for the fighters of freedom, and this new token of sacrifice and 
service m the national cause continued as a measure of value even after freedom had 
been won. Motilal Nehru who was then in jail was also upset; but then Gandhiji 
rarely consulted anybody when it was a matter of taking vital decisions. Sawaj 
or independence was promised within a year in 1921, provided Gandhiji’s conditions 
had been fulfilled. The struggle for independence had, however, started, and it took 
almost a quarter of a century before it was ended. During all this period Gandhiji 
continued to command increasing support and homage of lus people. 

Jawaharlal was first arrested in 1921 for distnbuting notices for a hrtal-^ 
dosing of the markets. He was soon released on account of some legal flaw, leaving 
his felher behind in Jail. He was again arrested in 1922. Motilal had given up his 
practice at the Bar m 1920 and there was no more any question of reverting to the pro- 
fession. The Nehru family had finally thrown in its lot with Gandhiji. None was 
spared and consequently Motilal, his wife, his daughters, his sons-in-law — all took 
their due share of imprisonment and were always in the forefront of the national 
struggle. 

Early in 1924 Gandhiji was seriously ill. He had already served two out of 
SIX years of his sentence of imprisontnent The Nehru femily went to Juhu where 
Gandhiji was convalescmg, but the intellectual Jawaharlal returned ftom John dis- 
appomted, for Gandhiji had Med to resolve any of his doubts. For Gandhiji to lay 
down the law was nothing unusual; it was an mtegral part of his political make-up, 
as many of his friends and followers realised during the course of years. 

There is a tide and ebb in the political stmggle of every nation. The exulta- 
tion of 1921 passed, and the country had again lapsed mto a mood of sullen dissatis- 
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faction. The Simon Commission had come and gone. People had been iblU/-chafged 
and impasoned. Even the Libeial Mmistiy m the Umted Piovinces had felt the 
afitont of not having a sohtaty Indian included in the Simon Commission (November 
19Z7) which was to determine the policy of the future constitutional development of 
India. At the time the pubhc was thrilled, for /i?//J;-diargmghad something exating 
about It, particularly when the victims weie sworn not to retaliate. The Mahatma 
had devised a wonderful technique of arousing pubhc opinion at the minimum of 
Cost. The year 1929 saw Gandhiji touring through the United Provinces on his mis- 
sion of popularising the hand-spun do&.—khadt. Jawaharlal did not accompany 
him pnmanly because his rational mind'' could not reconcile itself to Gandhiji’s pre- 
occupation with matters of but minor importance, such as the removal of untouch- 
abihty, the insistence on spinning, throwing open the temples to all classes of people 
including the Harijans. While Jawahar had no objection to crowds, he did not 
desire to get unnecessarily pushed and knocked about, which was the usual &te of 
people accompanying the Mahatma. This apparently non-pohtical tour of Gandhiji 
secured him universal support among all classes of the people mdudmg the world 
of ofliaals. Even the wives of English officers attended Gandhiji’s meetings and 
made bids for caskets and other offerings which were presented to hitu The 
Government was powerless in stoppmg the growing influence of Gandhiji over 
the popular mind. Wherever Gandhiji went, crowds were disciplined and enthusiastic 
and their mood was one of willing sacrifice and cheery optimism It looked as if 
time had agam come for sounding the kettle-drums 

The problem was to find 4 e appropriate issue The uncanny Mahatma sud- 
denly decided upon the removal of the salt duty, and the right of every Indian to have 
his required quantum of salt wi&out any Government impost thereon. This was 
doubtless an epic chapter in the political history of India, though it may appear m the 
hght of emstmg circumstances somethmg of a diversion There was the usu^ exchange 
of correspondence between Gandhiji and the Viceroy before the hostthties began. 
The All India Congress Committee was summoned at Ahmadabad, but Gandhiji had 
already begun his march on March iz, 1950 widi 79 stalwarts to Da^ — a tmy village 
on the western coast some 200 miles from Ahmadabad. Jawaharlal and his frther met 
Gandhiji at Jambusar and had a few hours talk with him before the pilgrim left for 
the next stage of his journey. On April 6 — ^the day of remembrance for the massacre 
of Jahanwala Bagb, Gandhiji had almost a ntual dip m the sea before he broke the salt 
law. AU over the country people suddenly began to think about the best manner of 
breaking this obnoxious kw, and die picketing of foreign cloth and hquor shops be- 
came a special pre-occupation of women. Thousands of people willmgly bore ruthless 
lathi charges by the pohee. It was the obvious way to martyrdom. Gandhiji 
was arrested on May 5. His Dandi march will always remain a classic in the 
history of Indian mdependence, for it was the first tune m the history of this country 
that women were mobihsed for the national struggle and marched shoulder to 
^ulder with their men-ToIk. Motilal died at Lucknow on February 6, 1931. 
The proud patrician had atmmed glory in following m the footsteps of the son. His 
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flslip!! ■were taken to the confluence of tih.e sacred Ganga and Yamuna and went to bnfld 
up the edifice of free India. 

Gandhiji’s salt Satyagralia had filled the Indian jails to overflowing. The 
total figure of convictions exceeded a hundred thousand, including twelve thousand 
Muslims. A Round Table Conference met in November 1930 and self-government 
was promised to India in stages. A general amnesty was declared and Gandhlji again 
came out of ]ail for a short period. Gandhiji spent a few weeks in Delhi negotiating 
with Lord Irwin, the Viceroy. Jawaharlal along with otlier members of the Working 
Committee was also summoned to Delhi. It was the time when Jawaharlal had an 
opportunity of probing deep into the Mahatma’s mental processes. Jawahar rigjitiy 
came to the conclusion that Gandhiji “was obviously not of the world’s ordinaiy 
coinage; he was minted of a difierent and rare variety, and often the unknown stated 
ns through his eyes.” The year 1930 had been an extraordinary year of awakening 
in the country, and Jawaharial found himself nearer to Gandhiji since his fethefs 
death. On the night of March 4 , the Working Committee was waiting for the 
return of Gandhiji from the Viceroy’s House. He returned at about 2 in the morn- 
ing and announced that an agreement had been reached. Jawahar was shocked at 
clause 2 of the Delhi settlement dated March 5, 1931, for it appeared that the great 
objective of the Congress, namely Independence, had been virmally given up in 
fevour of a settlement on the orthodox lines of Dominion Status for India. Gandhiji 
realised and understood Jawahar’s reaction, for it was on the midnight of the last day 
of i929thatthe Congress had hoisted the Tricolour announcing as its goal an indepen- 
dent Bidia, with Jawaharlal himself as tiie President at the I^ore Session. Apart 
from the merits of the agreement, Jawahar told Gandhiji that his way of springing sur- 
prises on his colleagues frigjhtened him, and that there was something in Gandhiji 
which even his closest associates could not predict. The mists of conflict however 
disappeared, the avil disobedience movement was called off, and the prisons were 
emptied. The Gandhi-Irwm Settlement was a landmark on the way to freedom. 
The Karachi Congress in 1932 was presided over by Vallabhbhai Patd and Jawahar 
sponsored the resolution in the open session of the Congress setting the oflScial seal 
on the Gandhi-Irwin Settlement. It was on die occasion of the Gandhi-Irwin nego- 
tiations that Churchill wrote: “It is alarming and also nauseating to see Mr. Gandhi, 
a seditious Middle Temple lawyer, now posing as a Fakir of a type well-known in the 
East, striding half-naked up the steps of the Viceregal Palace, while he is still oigania- 
mg and conducting a defiant campaign of civil disobedience, to parley on equal 
terms with the representative of the Kmg-Emperor.” The naked Fakir sailed on 
August 27, 1931 for Europe, and met the King and other notabilities in London, but not 
Churchill, and went to the reception at the Buckingham Palace in his usual costume. 

Gandhiji had been sent to die Round Table Conference as the sole represen- 
tative of India. It was perhaps a blunder, for Gandhiji was not a politician, and people 
like Patel and the late Sir N.N. Sarfcar could probably have provided a more useful 
team at the assembly of politicians and statesmen. A prophet is not an effective 
negotiator, and even Jawaharlal has frankly admitted about himself being an indifferent, 
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if not a bad, bargainer. Gandhiji returned to Bombay on December 28, 1931. 

Willmgdon, the new Viceroy, was determined to stop the nonsense of the Mahat- 
ma’s influence infectmg the entire continent. On Jannaiy4, 1932, Gandhijiand Patel- 
were again arrested and sent to Yervada Jail m Poona. In January alone pohtical 
convictions numbered 14,800, and by the end of the year some 70 thousand people had 
already been imprisoned. The civil disobedience campaign was suspended for a 
short while m May 1933. The tempo of the struggle, had deplmed, and then on 
July 15 a step was taken whereby mass avil disobedience was called off, permitting, 
however, individuals to court imprisonment. This was virtually the end of the struggle; 
but m August 1932 Ramsay Macdonald had given his communal award granting se- 
parate electorates for the scheduled classes and thereby screening them away for 
^1 times Rom the parent Hindu community. Gandhiji announced that he would 
Rst unto death from September 20. On September 26, 1932, the various parties to 
the dispute, mdudmg Dr. Ambedkar — ^the present Law Minister of ie Nehru 
Cabinet — arrived at a settlement, and Gandhiji broke his fast, for ”... henceforth 
among Hmdus no one should be regarded as untouchable by reason of his birth.” 

The news of Gandhiji’s fast burst as a bombshell to Jawahar who was m pri- 
son. He thought and thought with anger and helplessness, hardly knowmg what 
to do. He was irritable and short-tempered with everybody, most of all with himself. 
He writes: “And then a strange thing happened to me. I had qmte an emotional 
cnsis and at the end of it I felt calmer and the future seemed not so dark. Bapu had 

a curious knack of doing the right diing at the psychological moment And 

even if Bapu died, our struggle for freedom would go on. . . .Havmg made up my 
mind to face even Gandhiji’s death without flinching, I felt calm and collected and 
ready to fiice the world and all it might offer.” Gandhiji, the Master, after having 
taken the decision was anxious to know what his beloved disaple thought, and sent 
a telegram to the following efect- 

"During all these days of agony you have been before mind’s eye. I am most 
anxious to know your opimon. You know how I value your opimon. Saw Indu 
(and) Swamp’s children. Indu looked happy and in possession of more flesh. 
Doing very well. Wire reply. Love.” 

Agam in May 1933 Gandhiji began a twenty-one day fist. The novelty of the 
flists had worn off, and Nehm hke countless others did not understand this techmque 
ofself-mortification, which was capable of being twisted to all manners and pur- 
poses. Jawaharlal stmggled against his utter disapproval of the fast, but contented 
himsdf by tdegraphing his love and greetings to the Master. It was obvious that 
Gandhiji’s recurring fasts had confounded quite a number of his colleagues, who 
neither liked nor understood the mtmsion of what appeared like cmde coercioa 
An alternative was found from the dilemma and Gandhiji decided towards the end 
of 1931 to letire formally from the Congress, though he was and continued to be the 
Congress while he lived. 

The Golden Jubilee of the Congress fell m 193 s, but no session was held till 
Apnl 1936 at Luclmow which was presided over by Jawaharlal Nehru. He had re* 
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tamed to India in March 1936, wth the ashes of Kamala. The year was full of re- 
pressions and the usual travail of all political struggles. Jawaharlal felt himself nearer 
to Marxism than before. “To talk of splits and the hke is an absurdity. There 
can be no division in our ranks when the call of independence came to all of us and 
tingles the blood m our veins. We may agree or disagree. We may even part com- 
pany sometimes. But we still march together to the tune of that call.” Jawaharlal 
was doubtless out of touch with his orthodox colleagues of the Congress, but the 
feet was that since 1920 right up to his death the Mahatma dominated the Congress 
and determined the policy of that organisation. The Congress presidents were un- 
doubtedly' important, but the real inspiration and power emanated from the inexhaus- 
tible springs of energy of the great little man. The differences in outlook and 
temperament between the various leaders were, therefore, largely of academic and 
minor importance. So far as the course of political action was concerned, it was 
chalked out by the master mind of Gandhiji. The Congress had decided to contest 
the elections of 1937, and the programme for Jawaharlal for the next few months 
was dear and congenial. 

During the twenties of the present century when Jawaharlal began his poli- 
tical apprenticeship, he travelled throughout the length and breadth of the United 
Provinces. He covered vast distances through mral areas at all times of the 
year. As he says: “These journeys and visits of mine, with the background of my read- 
mg, gave me an insigjit into the past. To a somewhat bare btellectual imderstandmg 
was added an emotional appreciation, and gradually a sense of reality began to aeep 
into my mental picture of India, and the land of my forefathers became peopled with 
hving beings, who laughed and wept, loved and suffered; and among them were men 
who seemed to know life and understand it, and out of their wisdom they had built 
a structure which gave India a cultural stabihty which lasted for thousands of years. 
Hundreds of vivid pictures of this past filled my mind, and they would stand out 
as soon as I visited a particular place associated with them. At Samath, neat Banaras, 
I would almost see the Buddha preaching his first sermon, and some of his recorded 
words would come like a distant echo to me through two housand five hundred years. 
Ashoka’s pillars of stone with their inscriptions would speak to me in their magni- 
ficent language and tell me of a man who, though an emperor, was greater than any 
king or emperor. At Fatehpur-Sika, Akbar, forgetful of his empire, was seated holding 
converse and debate with the learned of all feitiis, curious to leam something new 
and seeking an answer to the eternal problem of man. 

“Thus slowly the long panorama of India’s history unfolded itself before me, 
with its ups and downs, its tnumphs and defeats. There seemed to me something 
unique about the continuity of a cultural tradition through five thousand years 
of history, of invasion and upheaval, a tradition which was widespread among tb 
masses and powerftdly mfluenced them. Only China has had such a continuity ot 
tradition and cultural life.” 

This was a momentous e:q)erience for Jawaharlal, particularly for one who hM 
since childhood been cut off from the focal sprmgs of Indian life. Sendmg the poll- 
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bcian back to the -wllages to imdeistacd India ’was the pnncipal plank of Gandhian 
politics and it ■was thus that the country -was revitalised. Gandhiji had indeed brought 
a ne'w pohtical message for his country, and he eaamphfied in his own life that it was 
the effort which mattered most and not the result thereof. What is more, Gandhiji 
was able to implant this hi^ spiritual motive mto the hearts of his countless 
followers m varying degrees. As Jawaharlal writes: 

“We aimed high and looked far. Probably we were often foolish, from the 
pomt of iFiew of opportunist pohtics, but at no time did we forget that our mam pur- 
pose vras to raise the whole level of the Indian people, psychologically and spintually, 
and also, of course, politically and economically It was the b^dmg up of that real 
inner strength of the people that we were after, knowing that the rest would mevitably 
follow. We had to ■wipe out some generations of shameful subservience and nmtit 
submission to an arrogant ahen authority.” 

Ja^waharlal passed hke a humcane throughout the country, from the Khyber 
m the north to Cape Comorm m the south. He came to realise that it ■was not India’s 
■wide spaces or even her di^vcrsity that eluded him, but some distant echoes emeigmg 
out of some unfithomed depths which he could not fethom and of which he had occa- 
sional and tantalizing glimpses. Jawaharlal ■was expenencmg a kmd of spintual 
conversion. India -was no longer an intellectual conception; it ■was somethmg vital 
m the nature of an overwhelming emotional experience. True, it was fbohsh to 
conceive of India m the terms of an anthropomorphic entity. Yet the vision of Bharat 
Mata— the Mother— which was so vivid to millions of unsophisticated TnHianc 
persisted, and enabled them to get an occasional ghmpsc of her mighty past and her 
limitless future. 

The electioneetmg campa^n of 1937 ■was the proximate cause of Jawaharlal’s 
frantic ]oumeymgs, night and day, bemg always on the mo^ve, hardly slaying anywhere, 
hardly resting, and yet Nehru ■was but the syaiol of the new gospel which his Master 
had taught. He was but fte apostle, who had gone forth m obedience to his Master’s 
command to bang hght and hope to his unsophisticated countrymen 

The Congress had achieved a resounding victory m the elections of 1937. In 
5 provinces out of tr, the Congress party secured absolute majonly — in Madras, the 
Umted Provmces, Bihar and Orissa — while m four others, namely Bombay, Bengal, 
^samand theNorth-WestProntierProvmces the Congress party was the biggest single 
ody m the legislatures. Only m Sindand the Punjab the Congress '«ras m a mmonty. 
The Working Committee of the Congress, rightly, therefore, congratulated the natmn 
on Its wonderfiil response durmg the elections Jawaharlal had no smaU part in this 
^mph of the Congress Party. Unfortunately, however, troubles soon began. Jawa- 
was adamant against having a composite mimstry consisting of the Congress and 
me Muslim League anywhere, particulaily in his own provmce— the Umted Provinces. 
A grwt opportumty, which might have tinned the course of Indian history, was per- 
tiapslost, and the estrangement between the Congress and the Muslim League rapidly 
mcre^eiL The installation of the Congress Ministries m the ■various provmces 
■was the first opportunity given to popular representatives for the exercise of some 
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real political power. But war clouds were gathering fest on the European horizon. 
The Muslim League was smarting at its exclusion from the seat of authority. The 
opposition was taking the shape of a communal and religious feud, rather than of 
divergence of political views. When the Congress Ministries withdrew from the 
Governments on the outbreak of the Wai^ Jinnah enjoined on the Muslims of India 
to celebrate the occasion (November 22, 1939) as the day of deliverance. From this 
date onwards the paths pursued by the Congress and the Muslim League were patal- 
, lei and never met. Jinnah’s intransigence grew, and the Quaid-i-A^am refused to 
convert the League into an understudy of the Congress. Jinnah was not prqored 
to accept the implications of Western democracy in the governance of India, and in no 
circumstances was he prepared to accept the rnajority rule of the Hindus. Qevet 
tactician as he was, he made the fullest use of thefavourable strategic position in conso- 
lidating the position of the Muslim League and constituting it as a decisive political 
organisation in the political struggle between the British Government and the Cmgress. 
By April 1940 the objective of Pakistan was formally adopted at the Muslim League 
session in Lahore. 

The second World War brought the political movement in India to a head. It 
was no longer a matter of graduahsm. The temper of the people was rising and indepen- 
dence was in the air. A constitutional conflict of the very first magnitude was pied- 
pitated at the veiy outset. Congress ministries all over Mdia refused to pledge uncon- 
ditional support to the British Government, and put the interests of Indk as the fore- 
most consideration which would determine thor participation in the War. The result 
was inevitable. England was in no mood to tolerate any such movement or to padey 
with Indian pohticians who would not support an all-out endeavour to mobilise 
the resources of the Empire to fight a &tefol war. Gandhiji’s historical statement 
in fiivour of non-violence even in a world conflagration added fuel to the fire, and the 
opinion that the Mahatma was but an astute and wily politician was confirmed by 
an announcement which envisaged a non-violent struggle— a struggle of the soul 
against the embattled forces of Germany and Japan. 


PARTraON AND FREEDOM 

The achievement of Dominion Status appealed within sight in 1920, so power- 
ful was the upheaval m the country. But as the communal differences widened, ihe 
dream of independence, which appeared on the verge of reahsation, receded further 
into the remote future. Even when the majority of the provincial Governments -were 
by the Congress Ministries in 1958, there was no longer that confidence 
of TnHw achieving her freedom in any near and predictable future. But events were 
chaping in flip, international sphere which lightened the task of the politicians in India. 
The years 1958 and 1959 were years of peril fisr England; and England was in no posi- 
tion to challenge the nu^tof Germany un-aided, and she needed all the support pos- 
sible from the Dominions, India and the colonies. The voice of the people every- 
where in Europe was hushed and the citadels of democracy were crumbling fiist. Poh- 
tics m India had foUowed the common pattern of a people struggling forjireedom; 
the sympathies of the Congress were, therefore, despite flie pohtical bitterness and 
cnnflirt with England and with Western democracies. The Congress Working 
Committee passed atWardha on August n-12, 1939, a resolution drafted by Jawahadal 
reiterating its sympathies for all people who stood for democraty and freedom, but 
emphasising India’s claim to independence. Thereafter events began to move rapidly. 
Bntain declared war against Germany on September 5, i 939 » India was immedi- 
ately dedared a belligerent by a singularly unimaginative Viceroy, Lord Lmhthgow, 
without any formal consultation with or support of her pohtical leaders. This was a 
blunder of the first magnitude. 

Lord Linlithgow, the Viceroy, invited Gandhiji to Simla and had a long talk 
with him. Gandhiji had the warmest sympathies for England and Fiance; the thought 
of the possible destruction of the houses of Parliament and Westminster Abbey made 
him break down; and he added: ‘T am not just now thinking of hidia’s ddiverance. 
It will come, but what will it be worth if England and France fell, or if they come out 
victortotts over Germany ruined and humbled?” Gandhiji had ceased to be a formal 
member of the Congress from the end of 1934, but till his death he was the Congress, 
The Workmg Committee of the Congress rightly stressed m a resolution drafted 
by Jawaharlal Nehru that “India is the crux of the problem, for India has been the 
outstanding eample of modem imperialism, and no rc-fashiomng of the world can 
succeed which ignores this vital problem. With her vast resources she must play an 
in^ortant part m any scheme of world re-o^a®^*^*®' ** 

a free nation whose energies have been released to work for this great end.” 

Gandhiji, despite repeated charges agamst him as a pohtical strategist, was 
never a pohtician in the ordinary sense. For turn pohtical tactics had but httle signi- 
ficance, and consequently he had allowed his emotions to get the better of his 
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judgment. He soon, liowevei, came to the conclusion and agreed with the Congress 
that “Congress will have to go into the wilderness again before it becomes strong 
and pure enough to reach its objective,” and on October aa, 1939, fte Congress 
Ministries in the various provinces were directed to tender their resignations and with- 
draw from the Government. This was perhaps the most serious tactical blunder that 
the Congress committed, for throughout the war the Congress was out of power and 
the British Government in India had no alternative but to woo the Musltm League as 
a counterblast. The 'Congress could have fought its battle for freedom perhaps 
more effectively from within, and m any case would have succeeded in restraining the 
growmg strength of Jinnah. Jinnah’s bargainmg power went on increasing as the 
fortunes of war fluctuated and the intransigence of the Congress stiffened. 

Jinnah proved himself a first-iate tactician and utilised the oppoitunity for 
consohdatmg the scattered forces of the League. The achievement of Pakistan was 
really a tribute to his supreme strategy, enormous determination and resolute, leader- 
ship of a simple and unsophisticated community, remarkable for its religious Tanatiasm 
rather than for intellectual msight. Intellectusdly mediocre, temperamentally reserved 
and aloof, and emotionally cold, Jinnah was able to carve out a position for himself 
within his own community by the dmt of sheer tenacity and steadi^tness. In pnvate 
conversation he was genial and affable, and m his heyday at the Bombay Bai he 
was a lawyer who commanded the devotion of junior practitioners on account of real 
kmdness to them. He had once been the idol of the Bombay public and the ambas- 
sador of Hmdu-Muslim unity, as Sarojmi Naidu had described him. Ideologically, 
however, Jmnah had no love for the tenets of Western democracy. His egotism 
was unbounded, and coupled with incorruptibility and a genius for negativism, 
as well as an instinct to play his cards cautiously and m time, it enabled him to 
achieve his personal ambition as few mdividuals have done. Unfortunately, however, 
the satisfiiction of a mete individual whim entailed not only the political partition of 
the country but the saciifices of several hundreds of thousands of human lives, and left 
a trail of bitterness which it would take years before it is wiped out. He left the Cong- 
ress m 1920 and practised as a Barrister in London between 1924 and 1928. He was 
elected President of the Muslim League m 1936, and thereafter he was the Muslim 
League. Gandhiji and Jawaharlal repeatedly tried to woo him, to draw him out as to bis 
demands and ofered to put him at the helm of affairs m umted India, but he was 
positively allergic to Gandhiji and couldncver fake Jawaharlal, whom he had known 
as a mere boy and a son of Pandit Motilal, his colleague, seriously. Jawahailal was, 
m other words, for Jinnah toujoftrs le petit potssoK, 

In January 194°, Gandhiji again made an attempt to seek his co-operation m 
buadmg up the Indian Nation. Jinnah’s reaction was diatacteiistic: “You start with 
the theory of Indian Nation that does not exist;” and Gandhiji rightly replied: “it dashes 
to the ground all hopes of umty.” On Match 24, 1940, the All India Muslim League 
met at Lahore, and for the first time put forward the riaim that “the areas m which 
the Muslims are numerically in a majority, as in the north-western and eastern aones 
of India, should be grouped to constitute ‘Independent States’ m whi(h the con- 
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stituent units shall be autonomous and sovereign.” While the Coi^ress politicians, 
mrlnHmg Gandhi)! and Jav^atlal, tune and again attempted to discover the pre- 
cise nature and extent of Jinnah’s demands, Jinnah’s attitude remamed consistently 
negative. It is possible that the dominant motive m Jinnah’s life -was his boundless 
ambition and that he utilised the limitations, simpliaty and the natural disapline 
and organisation of his commumty merely to achieve what he considered to be the 
consummation of his career. There was nodimg for Jinnah to disclose either to 
Gandhiji or Jawaharlal, for there was no common ground between them. It was 
at any rate for Jinnah a matter of what he considered to be the fulfilment of his 
individual destmy. All attempts, therefore, at reconciliation rnade by Gandhiji and 
Jawahadal completely failed; neither concessions not appeasement had any effect. 
Unfbrtunately, however, the lessons of these repeated failures were not reahsed even 
till the very last. Jinnah’s pohocal opponents did not aedit him with that degree 
of ruthlessness whi^ he used m accomphshmg his heart’s desire, namely Pakistan, 
the separate homeland of a new nation. He knew what he wanted and that 
no price was too great for gettmg it. Ginsequently, when the cruaal moment arrived, 
whm die power of the British Government m India was to be transferred to Indian 
hands, nobody, neither the Governor-General and Viceroy nor the Congress Exe- 
cutive reahsed the logical result of the attitude that Jinnah had so consistently rnaintain- 
ed When the flames of communal hatted and fury burst m August 1946 and spread 
to every comer of the country, neither the Viceroy nor Jawaharlal, nor even the people 
most directly concerned, espeaally those m the Punjab, reahsed the homble sigm- 
ficance of the theory of two nations which had been so assiduously propagated dunng 
the jpast few years. 

Throu^out the War the Congress had dehberately pursued a pohcy of non- 
embarrassment, and such action as they had taken was more m the nature of a symbohc 
protest. But even that protest had mvolved the incarceration of some 30,000 men 
and women in 1940-41. It was obviously a pohcy of negativism, which could not 
sustam pohtical fervour or enthusiasm. Gandhiji’s mind was brooding on the subject, 
and on August 7 and 8, 1942 the All India Congress Committee passed m Bombay 
the femous “Quit India” resolution. It called upon the Government to form a pro- 
visional Government which would evolve a scheme for a Constituent Assembly to 
draft a federal constitution for India. This was the last cbaEenge to the British Govern- 
ment, and withm a few hours of the passing of the resolution Gandhiji and all the 
members of the Working Committee were arrested m the eady hours of August 9. 
It was not until May 6, that Gandhiji was rdeased on account of his illness. 

Gandhiji was gettmg restive at the stalemate between the Congress and the Govern- 
ment. He felt that “this ordered, disaplined anarchy of British rule should go, and 
if there is complete lawlessness in India as a result I would risk it, for I believe that 
22 years of contmuons efibtt at educating Tn<1ig along the hues of non-violence will 
not have gone m vam and people wiH evolve real popular order out of chaos.” At 
the feteful meeting of the All India Congress Committee m Bombay on August 7 
the Mahatma spoke for nearly 70 minutes in Hmdi, and for another 20 m Enghsh. He 
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concluded : “Every man is free to go to the fullest length under aUtssd (non-violence), 
by complete deadlock, strikes and other non-violent means. Sa^a^ahis should go out 
to die and not to hve. It is only -when individuals go out to seek and fece deatii that 
the nation will survive. “KariSiigej/d Marmgl (We shall do or die).” The Govern- 
ment’s reaction was natural and obvious; so far as the people at large were concerned, 
there was no pretence to non-violence and the country suffered considerably in life 
and property as a result of deliberate and indiscriminate sabotage. There appeared 
no way out of this impasse. Exactly six months after his arrest, Gandhiji announced 
a fast of ai days; but this did not help. The country was lapsing into an attitude of 
sullen resentment and resignation. Lord Wavell took charge as Governor-General 
and Viceroy in the autumn of 1943, and people began to be hopeful. The rdgirae 
of Lord Linhthgow had been singularly sterile and unimaginative. Gandhiji’s deten- 
tion m July— in the Aga Khan palace in Poona— had been attended by a great deal 
of personal sorrow. He had lost his life-long companion, friend and Seaetaty, Maha- 
deva Desai, in August 1942. Gandhiji’s wife Kasturba— the embodiment of feminine 
love and devotion— followed in the wake of Mahadev on February 2, 1944. 
Gandhiji himself was released on May 6, 1944, and one of his first acts after his release 
was to contact Jinnah; but neither Gandhiji nor Jawaharlal ever understood Jinnah 
properly. Every attempt that these leaders made to woo Jinnah made him Jnoie 
and mote intransigent and increased the annoyance of the Bidian public. Gandhiji 
did not meet Jinnah till September 1944. The negotiations went on fora fort- 
mght. Gandhiji daily visited Jinnah, and the Indian public noted regretfully and 
with resentment the behaviour of Jinnah who never once returned the visit 
of Gandhiji across the street. Jinnah could never understand Gandhiji; like 
Lord Willmgdon, he was always afraid of Gandhiji; particularly in his r 61 e of 
a samt and an astute politician. To Jinnah the unity of !bdia was an anathema, 
but to Gandhiji it was the very stuff of his life-long mission. It was unfortunate 
that communal negotiations had to be carried on between Jinnah and Gandhi, 
or between J inna h and Jawahadal, for the sub-stratum of understanding between 
Jinnah on the one hand and Jawaharlal and Gandhi on the other never existed. 
The negotiations, as was anticipated, came to nothing. The aftermath of the par- 
tition was in no small measure due to this lack of understanding of Jinnah’s mind, and 
the feilure to forestall the consequences of his unquenchable fenaticism and un- 
doubted capaaty for organisation. 

At the end of war in 1945 tlungs in India were moving with great rapidity. B 
was dawnmg on India’s pohtiaans that England was earnest m her desiie to transfer 
power to Indian hands. The time for constructive thinking was therefore fest approv- 
ing. The relations between the two commumties — Hindus and Muslims — were rapidly 
deteriorating. Jinnah’s egotismhad made tlungs impossible, and every approach by ^ 
Mahatma to reconcile differences between the two commumties only exacerbated tte 
communal relations. So fiir as the world of English officials in India was concerned 
it had completely failed to realise the change which had come over England; their 
sympathies to a man were with the Muslims, for it was chiefly the Hindu commutu*^ 
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whidi had offered resistance to the British rule m India over a period of more than 
half a century. Then there iras the imphcit assumption m the pohtical make-up of the 
English officials that the Mushm belonged to a more virile and •war-like community 
than the meak and pacific Hindu, and that if matters vrere really pushed to a head there 
could be no doubt that the Muslim despite his smaller numbers miuld be able to sweep 
through the entire country. Jinnah was personally allergic to Gandhiji. He looked 
upon Jawaharlal as one whom he had seen growing up from boyhood. After all, 
Jawaharlal was only the son of his old colleagne and fri^ Motilal Ndiru, and Jinnah 
could hardly ever take Jawaharlal seriously as a leader to whom he could talk on terms 
of equahty. It is' noteworthy that both ^handas Karamchand Gandhi and Moham- 
mad All Jinnah— 4he architects of India and Pakistan respectively— should hail from 
Kathiawad, and speak the same Gujarati language and belong to the trading community. 
Both were men of outstanding but contrasting quahties. They, however, had one 
thmg m common, and that was that they were both immovable on furdamental 
pomts, once they had made up their mmds. Jinnah had been drifting apart from 
the Congress ideology since 1920. The political aim of his later life was concentrated 
on leadmg his commumty as a separate entity with its separate homelands. The idea 
of two nations had gradually gripped him, and m pohtics as m rehgion ceaseless reitera- 
tion of a slogan has the hypnotic effect of producing a peculiar psychosis. The cry 
of Pakistan was first taken up as but a bargaining counter, and every attempt to pomt 
out the lacunae in the logic of dividmg India on the basis of two countries or nations 
only exasperated Jinnah and his followers. It vras obvious that m an mdependent 
or autonomous India Muslims could only be m a mmority, if political importance or 
position was to go on the basis of cree^ or communal ratios. The preference that 
the Muslims bad enjoyed under the British rule would naturally disappear and this 
was gallingjto the Muslims oftheUmted Provmces— the home of Liaquat Ah Khan, 
the Prime Mimster of Pakistan, where they had enjoyed a predominant position m 
every walk of official hfe despite their bemg only 14 percent of the total population. 
It was, therefore, but natural that the Muslim Lwguc got its most enthusiastic sup- 
porters and even leaders from the United Provinces and Bengal, particularly Calcutta, 
where the Muslim did not count much rw-ir-wr the Hindu, espeaally m the world of 
finance and industiy. 

Towards the end of the war it was obvious fliat five years of sustained fighting 
with the inevitable vicissitudes of war had wrought a profound change m the rmnd 
of England. The temper of the Enghsh people was something different from that 
associated with an imperial race. The people no longer thought m terms of an em- 
pire Men and women had worked bravely, shoulder to shoulder, m the grim fight 
for freedom and there very existence as a nation. Tbsy had undergone the severest 
test in tbctt history, and years of sufering and hardship had brought out the best 
out of the people. Never before had the soul of England shone so refulgent as at 
this testingtimemher history. Winston Churchill was still at the helm of a&us, and 
I saw him as master-magician, completely dominating the parliamenii which had seen 
this wonderful man of energy, fire and determination pulling tihe country out of a 
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hopdess Mreltet of blood, sweat and teats. I heard him in the Commons in Febtuaty 
1945, soon after his meeting with Stahn at Yalta. Curiously enough, Churchill was 
supported in some of the key-ministries, such as War and Home, by some distinguish- 
ed administrators from India like Sir James Grigg and Sir John Anderson. Re- 
tired administrators of Indian esperience were naturally in demand in war-time Eng- 
land, for they had been used to handling problems in a big way. The empire had 
been found to be a useful training ground for seasoned soldiers and administrators. 
Amery was the Secretary of State for India, a curious individual — ^temperamentally a 
scholu, profoundly interested in India and India’s culture, but lacking in vision, 
rigid in outlook and altogether out of tune with Indian aspirations. Despite the feet 
that his study was packed from floor to ceiling with the latest books on India and other 
Oriental countries and that he was acquainted with the culture of the East (numerous 
Persian paintings adorned his house), Amery could not think in terms of India achiev- 
ing her destiny as a free nation. Problems of constitutional niceties, of communal 
diierences, of the future of Princes and of India’s military unpreparedness preoccupied 
him, and he could see no way out of the jungle. It is curious that the political reac- 
tionaries of England have been genuinely fond of India, as was Amery, and it was 
a memorable e^erience to have seen something of the great and devoted work 
which Mrs. Amery did for the Indian soldiers fighting in Europe; for over four 
long years several thousands of women workers had met at the India House in London 
under the auspices of Mrs. Amery to work for file comforts of Indian soldiers. 
I remember to have told Amery that if only the work done by his wife were given 
greater publicity than his own speeches, the attitude of India towards England might 
be diferent. But Amery was neither big nor strong enough to stand up against 
Winston Churchill— the war-time Prime Minister of Engjandr— who had a blind spot 
as regards India, and was supported by James Grigg and John Anderson — equally 
die-hard in their attitude on the Indian question. 

While London during the months of February and March, 1945 was being bom- 
barded by V.a missiles, the result of the war was no longer in doubt. I was in Loi^on 
as a delegate from India along with Chaudhti Mohammad Zafiullah, Mahara) Smgji 
and K. M. Panikkar to the Butish Commonwealth Conference. It was a great ex- 
perience, for the contact with the Commonwealth statesmen established a feet of 
enormous importance that henceforth the freedom of India was assured, if only her 
sons were serious in getting it. At any rate there would be no opposition from the 
Dominions of Australia, Canada and New Zealand. As a matter of feet, the leader of 
the Canadi a n delegation had even proposed a treaty with India on the basis of mci- 
prodty in respect of emigration, but the proposal had been put in cold storage by 
the then Government of India. The opinion m -England had also radically cbmg®d. 
Responsible politicians and publicists like Lord Layton were genuinely hurt, when 
they were told that the promise of freedom to India after the war was not seriously 
taken by her leaders in India. But the revolution in the psychology of the English 
people-^ England which had gone through four years of bitter fitting and unex- 
ampled sufiering — had not been even noticed by Englishmen abroad, and consequen y 
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there \ras nothmg stuprising jf Indian politicians had then own nusgivings about 
the true intentions of England. Ewen the most fersighted amongst our countrymen 
were frankly sceptical, and nobody then could have thought that in a little over three 
years British supremacy in India would be a thing of the past and that India would 
achieve her freedom as a repubhc in the Commonwealth. 

1946 was a year of dismal and uprecedented upheaval in the history of !bidia. 
The fii^ half of the year was taken up with rapid changes in the political direction of 
the Government of India at the Centre. On February 20 His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment m Bntain announced in Padiament the despatch of the Cabmet Mission headed 
by Lord Pethick-Lawrence, to talk over with the Indian leaders as to the best manner 
m which political power could be transferred to Indian hands. After the usual and 
mterminable conferences the Cabinet Mission felled to find common ground between 
the two irreconcilable parties — namely the Indian National Congress and the Muslim 
League— and gave its own award on May 16 in fevour of an All India Umon, 
It vras unequivocally made clear that the British Government had deaded to transfer 
power to Indian hands, and the projected formation of an mtenm Government at the 
Centre of 14 members was announced, including 6 representatives of the Congress, 
j of the Mushm League and 3 to be chosen by the Viceroy. The Muslim League 
suddenly realised that it was no longer a question of driving a hard bargain with the 
British Government or the Indian Nationd Congress, or both Jinnah had to make 
up his mmd whether he was going to join the Indian Cabmet or become the dictator 
of a new and separate country called Pakistan. The tension between the two communi- 
ties was mounting. On July 29, 1946, Jinnab declared at a special meetmg of the 
Muslim League as follows; 

"What we have done to-day is the most historic act m our history. Never have 
we m the whole history of the League done anything except by constitutional 
methods and by constitutionalism. But now we are forced mto this position. 
This day we bid good bye to constitutional methods.” 

In other words, die constitutional lawyer, Mr. M A. Jinnah, who had always opposed 
Gandhiji’s non-cooperation had now turned convert to the very /creed which he had 
consistently opposed over a term of years Events moved swiftly thereafter. 

In accordance with the Cabmet Mission’s proposals, the mtenm Government with 
Jawaharlal as the Vice-President was constituted m September 1946, but it was not until 
October 26 that the Mushm League deaded to jom the Government, for it reabsed 
that sabotage from withm the seat of power would be more effective than otherwise. 
Jmnah’s nominee m the mtenm Government was Liaquat Ah Khan, now the Prime 
Minister of Pakistan. An Oxford graduate, shrewd, genial, elegant, round and flac- 
ad, Liaquat has a remarkable degree of sound commonsense. Fairly opulent and 
rather easy-going, he was for years the distmguished Deputy President of the Legis- 
lative Council m the Umted Provinces, ami made his tnarlr for the first tunc as a fearless, 
devet and mdependent member of a committee appomted by the local Government 
to enquire into ihe causes of the terrible communal not which had taken place m Kanpur 
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ifl 1932, primarily because of llie supiueness of a district officer by the name of Sale, 
under tiie peculiar directions of a narrow-minded provincial Governor, Sir George 
Lanibert. Lambert wanted to teadi a lesson to the Indians as to what would happen 
to them under Smrfg. Liaquat proved himself to be a man of integrity and couiage, 
particularly because the Muslim politicians then were generally looked upon by the rul- 
ing clique as fleable when it was a question of getting titles or securing lucrative ap- 
pointments. Liaquat was tolerant, edectic, broad-minded, incorruptible, progressive in 
outlook and only mildly interested, like Jinnah himself, in religion. But pohtical 
exigences and personal ambitions make an explosive mixture. Liaquat now swears 
by an Islamic State, and yet he and his charming wife were at any rate till two years 
ago — and I have known both of them intimately and long— anything but fena- 
bcal. The partition of the country was, however, responsible for rousing deep-seated 
animosities and throwmg a vast number of ordinary and humane people off their 
balance, and liaquat too was swept offhis feet in the devastating maelstrom of com- 
munal hatred. The composite ministry of the Congress and the League headed by 
Jawaharlal Nehru towards the end of the year 1946 was fictional, ineffective and hope- 
lessly spht from within. 

The object of the League in joining the Government was explidtly and categon- 
cally to wreck the structure of one India and to work in every possible manner 
for the aeation of Pakistan. On August 16, the Muslim League daily newspaper 
at Delhi— Tie Das'll— came out with a four-page supplement, announcing that the 
1 day for direct action had arrived, and that 'might alone would now secure the nghts 
of the Muslims. The Muslims of India were directed by the League to observe 
August 16 as the Direct Action Day. It was the beginmng of the bloodiest and 
the most shameM chapter in the annals of India. Communal frenzy was at white 
heat, particularly in Calcutta, where the Muslim League Government, under the un- 
predictable and mercurial premiership of Shahid Suhrawardy, played havoc with 
the civil life of the people. Law and order had ceased to exist and corruption in every 
walk of hfe was rampant. August 16 had been declared a public hohday. 
day started with stabbings and murders under the most brutal circumstances, looting 
and burning of houses on a large scale, and the orgy of murder and arson contmued 
for three or four days resulting m the loss of some 5,000 lives and over 15,000 injured 
— ^“honours” having been equally divided between the Hmdus and Muslims. The 
Government was callously mdifferent, for the men at the helm of the Government 
thougjht that the mtimidation of the mmority by force was the way to entrench them- 
selves m power. The flames of anarchy and fratnddal strife spread from Calcutta 
to all over the country. The kilhng m Gdcutta'was followed by similar happenings m 
Noakhah and other distncts of East Bengal. There were serious repercussions m the 
adjoining provmce of Bihar. The first serious riot broke out on Sqitember 27 
near Beniabad m the Muzafiarpur District, and by October 25 the provinm 
of Bihar was in the grip of serious notmg in a number of places. It was only me 
determination of the Provincial Government and the mobilization of military power 
that were able*to quell these disturbances which contmued for a period of i* d®?®' 
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The wie the pidnapal sufticis. Nehiuwitfa a laceiated heart undertook 

a tom of the province of Bihar and feced a sullen and angry audience at 

Patna the ca pital aty, on the 3rd, for the people were in no mood to listen to counsels 
of reason and tolerance. They had been swept off their feet by the accounts they 
had heard of the tragedy t^t had overwhelmed their kith and km m Calcutta. 
Jawaharlal left Bihar on November 9. The masses m Bihar had reacted violently 
to the orgies of Calcutta. Violence had begot violence, and thousands of inno- 
cent hves had been lost as the price of unreason and despicable mdividual 


ambitions. . r 1. tt 

Gandhi]! had always been sceptical of the proposed partition of the country He 

who had been the architect of Hmdu-Muslim unity, and had in a great measure realised 
It in 1920, suddenly saw all his work undone by the terrible mass fury which had taken 
such a teinble toll of human life throughout the country. Noakhah— one of the back- 
water districts ofEast Bengal— had gone through the ordeal of com mu nal disturbances. 
Though the happenmgs were not quite so senous as the massacre of Calcutta, they 
vfete symptomatic of the epidemic of religious frenjy and hatred that had sensed the 
country. Thete were vague and disquieting murmurings from various places indud- 
mg Delhi and Bombay. With his enormous simphcity, elemental courage and a heart 
overflowing With pity, Gandhiji undertook a village-to-viUage tour in the district of 
Noakhah ftom November 6, 1946 He remamed there for four months. His pre- 
sence wrought a veritable revolution in the minds of the people. 

Tempers m the Punjab were nsmg It was the one province where the people 
were brave, courageous and hardworking— diiefly peasants The population was 
28 4 millicms, ■with a htde over 16 millions of Muslims, 8 J milhons of Hindus and 5 . 7 
miilinna of Sikhs. The United Punjab was spht up mto two halves— West Punjab 
(Pakistan) with 62,000 sq. miles and a population of 15.9 milhons, and East Punjab 
(India) with an area of 37,000 sq. miles and a population of 12.5 milhons. Bengal 
was sunikdy partitioned into West Bengal (India) With 28,215 sq. miles and a popula- 
tion of 21.2 milhons, and East Bengal (Pakistan) with an area of 49,4°° miles and 
a population of 39 I milhons. Some 3 per cent of the entire population of undivided 
India vras involved m the migration during the ftteful days of the partition It was 
estimated that 12.5 rmlhon people were uprooted from their homes and cut off from 
their moonngs. The problem of settling these unfortunate people has vitally effected 
the economy and feelings of the two countries, Pakistan and India, and it will take 


years before the position is even partially retneved. 

Despite religious differences strong economic ties had developed among the vari- 
ous sections of the people, for the Jats and Gujars— agncultunsts ^ar exeelkm 
of the Punjab, were both Hindus and Muslims. PohUcs had been pursued as a prac- 
tical game of give-and-take, and the Punjab was pohtically ffie most stable area in India 
where the Congress had made but htde impression Under its own fer-sighted leaders, 
die Punjab had successfully resisted the fetal blandishments of Jinnah and his 
Muslim League. Pazl-i-Hussain, the Muslim Rajput, and Chhotu Ram, a Hindu 
Jati had left traditions of tolerance and mutual accommodation. -Unfottnnatdy, 
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howevet, the epidemic of violence which had made its appearance in Calcutta, soon 
overtook the Punjab, and the Punjabis being more hefiy and strong reacted nmr- 
deronsly and mercilessly. Governor Jenkins was hopelessly pro-Muslim and did 
nothing to help the composite Ministr7 to meet an extremely dMcult crisis. Khizar 
Hayat Khan, the Premier and a landed magnate, was helpless in view of die mounting 
opposition of his own community and the lack of support from the Governor. 

The various communities in the Punjab were evenly balanced, but the executive 
services were predominantly staffed with Muslims, and once the communal poison 
had spread to the ranks of Government employees, especially the police, a situation 
soon arose whidi became unmanageable. At the beginning of 1947 the Muslim League 
organised the Muslim National Guards — a body of armed troopers intended as the 
fitting wing of the organisation. The Government’s ban against the drilling of 
these volunteers was ignored, and these National Guards along with the Muslim police 
were allowed to play an ignoble part in the blackest chapter in the history of the Punjab. 
The storm over the Punjab broke on March 4, 1947. It continued unabated 
for months and attamed a degree of ferocity, cruelty and destruction unequalled in 
the annals of India. Hmdus and Sikhs stood no chance against the organised might 
of the aimed Muslim police backed by the Muslim masses. The fair land of the Punjab 
which had hitiierto been the most prosperous province in the country was ruthlessly 
and wantonly destroyed by its own childien. The Punjabis themselves had never 
thougjht of the destructive and ruthless bitterness of which they would be the insensate 
victims. Their very courage and gallantry added fuel to the fire of communal frenzy 
and fratriadal slaughter. The British administration in the province, and the Viceroy 
at the centre with all the military force at his command, looked on helplessly at thte tragic 
scene of horror and carnage which was being enacted in the fairest of India’s provinces, 
But then the British perhaps felt that this bloody civil war was the price that the Indians 
must be made to pay for their impertinence in shaking themselves free of the imperial 
migiht of Britam. They let the people, therefore, fight to a finish. The Boundary 
Force which had been organised to fecilitate the imgration of miUions from one 
part of the Punjab to the other proved inefiective and unreliable. 

The small commumty of Sikhs had developed a distinctive personality since the 
days of the Mughals. Brave, hardy, practical and hard-worbng, they formed the ve^ 
back-bone of the Punjab peasantry. They had special mterests in the districts of 
Sheikhupura, Lyallpur, Gujranwda and Montgomery— all now lying m the West 
Punjab — fort hey by the very sweat of theii brow had made these regions smiling and 
prosperous. But peasantry all the world over is somewhat pugnacious and narrow* 
minded and extremely jealous of its rights. It often foigets to laugh over pet^ 
differences particularly when they relate to land. Political passions became more and 
more bitter in the Punjab, and communal rivalries among blood brothers inflamed wi 
rehgious fanaticism led to internecine strife of the bitterest kind. None had foresee 
what the partition of the Punjab would mean, and consequently the Governments m 
the province and the Centre, and the people were caught unwittingly m the mis^ 
of their own- complacency. The Government at Lahore found itself unable 
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ifn pnsp. Its Will, even if it so desked, on the services which had become equally infected 
as the people by the virus of unreasoning hatred and callous disregard for humanlife. 

The civil war in die Punjab continued right up to August 1947. On 
■March 5, rioting broke out in Lahore and did not abate till the iifh. There 
were simultaneous nots m Amutsar, Rawalpindi, Attock, Jhelum and Multan. 
Jawaharlal Ndiru, the head of the mterim Government, along wife fee Defence 
SardaT Baldev Smgh, visited Lahore. But fee situation was past fee 
stage of verbal admomtions. What was needed was a strong whiff of gun 
powder. Unfortunately, however, fee British Government in India was found m its 
penultimate stage of hquidation in a stage of utter helplessness, if not sullen indiffer- 
ence to fee happenings around, while fee Indian Cabmet was not yet firmly settled 
to control and order fee armed forces of fee country to put down mercilessly fee 
avil strife which had broken out all over fee country. Curiously enou^, at this 
very moment when ruthless assertion of authority would have prevented a national 
calamity of the first magmtude, matters of constitutional propriety and of the exclu- 
sive sphere of provincial responsibihly m the matter of maintaining law and order 
began to trouble the conscience of the Governor-General and Viceroy of Indial It 
was perhaps fee result of a sub-consaous feeling that these Indians would never be 
able to govern feemsdves without fee help of fee Batish On fee very eve, as it 
were, of the severance of British rule in India, the British authorities proved themselves 
partial, ineffective and uninterested in fee welfere of fee country with which they 
had been associated for a anturyand half. On April 15, 1947, Gandhijiand Jinnah 
issued a joint appeal to their people to refcain from wanton brutality and savagery. 
Even this call by the two leaders failed to put down the flaming passions which had 
been aroused A few days earlier, on April z, fee leaders of fee Hmdus and fee 
Sikhs m the Punjab had reahsed that they could no longer hve together wife fee 
Muslims and that the only solution to fee continuing carnage was partition of 
their homeland On July az Lord Mountbatten visited Lahore and directed the 
shadow Government of the East Punjab— fee Hindu fragment of fee old and 
prosperous land of fee five rivers — ^to move up to Simla. Hindus and Muslims m fee 
Punjab had now come to the conclusion that they must part, at any rate for fee present; 
and exodus in both directions — ^Mushms from fee south and Hindus and Sikhs from 
the north m fee Punjab — ^took place on an unprecedented scale Some 6 million Hmdu 
and Sikh refugees streamed out of their homelands m the West Punjab, leaving behmd 
a trail of misery, slaughter, penury and tears unparalleled in fee history of fee human 
race. Between August ii and iz, fee railway stotion at Lahore had become a veritable 
death-trap. Out of a resident population of some 3 lakhs of non-Muslims, only 
about 12 thousand were left by August 19, and only a handful by the endjof fee month 
who were waiting for but an opportumty to get away. Wholesale slaughter was 
perpetrated m a number of places In Sheikhupura alone the death toll amounted to 
some 18 to 20 thousand This is, however, a chapter of hitter and unimtigated shame 
and savagery m fee annals of fee peoples of India and Pakistan. This was also fee 
testing time for fee admimstration headed by Jairaharlal Nehru and Sardar Vallabhbhai 
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Patel. For the first time the Indian Amy with its young oflScers was tested in a 
sphere which required courage, sympathy, expedition and brganisation. The leaders 
were able to evoke the best out of these soldiers and make them go aU out in aid 
of their unfortunate brethren. At one time it looked as if the price paid for Indepen- 
dence was going to be intolerably heavy, but the energy and resilience displayed 
by the new Government proved equal even to this terrible upheaval. It is now 
difificult after these two years to realise the horrible ni^tmare through ';which the countiy 
passed during the dosing months of 1946 and the major part of 1947. Tbrough- 
out aU these critical months, Nehra and Vallabbbhai Patel maintained their smifroid 
and succeeded in mastering the greatest crisis in tiie history of the new-born State. 

By the beginning of 1947 it was quite evident that a major surgical operation 
was necessary, if India was to survive. So &r as the British Government was concerned, 
it had made up its mind to wash its hands off the Indian problem. In February rp^y 
Prime Minister Attlee made a statement in the Commons deploring the continuance 
of differences between the Hindus and Muslims, despite the&ct that the leaders of bofli 
the Congress and the Muslim League were represented in the Interim Cabinet. He 
went on to say that it was the definite intention of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to take all possible steps to transfer power to Indian hands by a date not later 
than June 1948. The die was thus cast. The British Government no longer desired 
to govern this great country. It was now for the representatives of the people to 
mould their political destiny. It was obvious that with Jinnab at the head of tire Mus- 
lim League no settlement in favour of United India wus possible. Years of deve^ 
virulent and unscrupulous propaganda had made the people believe in some funda- 
mental difference of life, culture and political future based solely on the basis of a parti- 
cular creed. The Congress had learnt by long and bitter eqierience tiiat the supreme 
need of the hour was freedom from the tiiird party, and that no cost was too high to 
win it. So lor^ as an alien Government was in the seat of authority, it was but human 
nature that it would try and mobilise all the anti-national and reactionary forces on its 
side. In view, therefore, of what had been happening since August 16, 194 ^> in various 
parts of the country the Congress had no alternative but to agree to partition of what 
nature had designed to be one. It was perhaps just as well if such partition ensured 
the rapid development of the two units in accord^ce with the desires of their peoples. 
The British Government announced its final plan for flie partition of India and ihe 
grant of Dominion Status on June j, 1947. It also annnnnrpfl tiiat the ConsUtuent 
Assembly which had met on December 9, 1946, would continue its labours. 

On June 14, 1947, tiie All India Congress Committee accepted the paitti^ 
of the country at the historic session hdd at the Oinstifutinn Qub, New Delhi. I^“* 
Louis Mountbatten, who had taken charge of the of the Government offcdia 
on March aa, 1947, had been quick in sizing up the situation. It was obviow 
that anything was preferable to a policy of drift and inaction, which could onff 
result in the eventual and complete disruption of Government. His Majesty’s Gover^ 
ment framed the Indian Independence Bill, which became law in a remarkably 
spaceoftimeon July 18. Characteristically enough, it was a document of astoni 
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ing brevity, consistuig of but rz sectioiis znd 3 schedules. The Fartitio& Ommuttee 
was appointed by the Interim Government in India, and by August 15, 1947, only 
a few matters remained to be disposed of. 

On the midmght of August 14, 1947, the long drawn-out struggle for freedom 
came to an end. The hour of destiny had struck, but the price of deliverance was 
unexpectedly heavy. Throughout her recorded history, India had been able to 
retam her geographical and cultural entity. She had withstood the vicissitudes of for- 
tune. She had been able successfully to soften and m some cases to absorb the impact 
of ahen influences. Her cultural mtegrity had remained and, even durmg the long 
and dreary years of bitter struggle, her leaders had kept aloft the flag of Indian umty. 
But history does not stand still, and when the time came allowance had to be made 
for the vamty of mere men, their mdividual caprices and pathological obsessions. India 
— a land wrought by nature as a mighty entity— was partitioned and severed mto co- 
teiminous, impossible, impracticable and exclusive fragments of territories. Pohtics 
are at best a game of ei^ediency and compromise, and India’s leaders weie wise m 
acqmesang in a solution, however unpleasant and logically untenable but piactically 
inescapable What was not, however, anticipated or expected was the terrible toll 
of life and property which had to be paid as a tribute to communal fiiry and insensate 
passions which had been aroused between the children of the same soil, who had hved 


as friends and neighbours through centuries despite their varying creeds. This 
complacency on the part of the Goveinmcnts, leaders of the pubhc and the people 
themselves led perhaps to the most terrible holocaust known to history 

The gloom and sonow which had chaiacterised the closing months of 1946 
and continued right up to the day of deliverance were dispelled, momentarily at least, 
m a mighty swell of popular joy and enthusiasm which took place on August 14 and 


^947 Festive bells were imging throughout the country, the great aties 
of India celebiated the dawn of Independence which they had cherished for many 
a long day, but which they hardly hoped to see materialise withm their lifetime. 
The country passed through a dehnum of spontaneous joy, and it was obvious that it 
was a deep and abidmg emotion m the hearts of the people, and not merely the manu- 
factured result of mtensive pohtical agitation For the first time m the history of 
India the people felt the glow of freedom — freedom which had been won by them, 
which had not descended from above, or bestowed as a gift by some remote or ahen 
and generous agency. It was Freedom which was won by them and had to be guarded 
by then own vigilance and wiUmg and unstinted sacrifice. The Mahatma was naturally 
Its emblem and architect It was he who, with rare simphcity of character, nobihty 
of mind and steadfastness of puipose, had made out of common men and women 
front-line soldiers m the figjit for India’s freedom Vast multitudes of Indians had 
suddenly realised the unity of the nation and never before had such umty been 
demonstrated as on the midnight of August 14, 1947 The independence of India 
tolled at the stroke of midnight; it was the dawn of a new day, radiant and of limit- 
less possibihties. Gandhiji, however, was away on his way to Noakhali, for his great 
heart was deeply smitten with the ghastly, cmel and implacable hostihties persisting 
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between the two great communities of India. The partition of the country bad bitten 
deep into the Mahatma’s consciousness. He, a sad and solitary figure acclaimed as 
the father of the nation, had no share in the nation-wide festivities to celebrate the day 
of deliverance, which he had done most to hasten. Jawahadal — India’s first Prime 
Minister— gave appropriate egression to tiie joy of the people in bevelled pliwgpf 
of great eloquence and beauty. 

While &e people in. the two new states of India and Pakistan were engaged in 
rejoidng, Gandhiji— the lone pilgrim — saw nothing but darkness. He knew that 
the appeal that he and Jinnah had jointly issued on April 15 in pathetic words bad 
proved ineffective. The joint declaration stated: 

“We denounce for all time the use of force to achieve political ends, and we 

call upon all communities of India, to whatever persuasion they may belong, 

not only to refrain from all acts of violence and disorder, but also to avoid botii 

in speech and writing any incitement to such acts.” 

While the politicians had talked of partition, nobody had envisaged the partition of 
the provinces; not even Jjnnah, for even he, on April 30, 1947, had pronounced 
against the partition of the Punjab and Bengal. Gmdhiji on his way to Noakhali 
stopped for a few days in Glcutta and stayed in a Mushm household. The Muslim 
League Newspaper, Morning Nans, rightly wrote that “he was ready to die so that 
they [23% of the city’s Mushm population] may hve peacefully.” Gmdhiji returned 
to Delhi in September, and on October 2 celebrated his 78th birthday. He had nothing 
but agony in his heart, for hatred and killing were in the air. He thought of going 
to the Punjab — ^the battle-ground of the peoples who hadlosttheir sanity for the tune 
being. Jawaharlal and his Gibinet were busy with the problems of adnunistation, 
but the millions of refugees stricken and forlorn looked to the lean and quiet figure 
in the Birla House. People knew that compassion and a genius for entering mto 
other peoples’ feelings dominated the life of this great teacher. He never refrained 
from his daily prayer meetings calling upon the people to live in charity and in peace. 
In the new context of communal bitterness Gandhip’s daily audience had dedmed 
to a few hundreds; the poor refugees in their bitterness had but little patience wUh 
this man of peace. They in their madness thought that Gandhiji was only encourag- 
ing the Muslims without realising the miseries of the Hindus. The politicians m- 
duding Nehru were helpless. They could not dominate the hearts of the people 
as Gandhi, the man of peace, could. Gandhiji could bear the agony no long^ 
and on January 12, 1948, he dedded upon a fast unto death. Fifty ctores d 
rupees due to the Pakistan Government were paid much against the wishes and the 
unanimous decision of the Indian Cabinet. In Gandhiji’s ideology there was no room 
for hatred and no place for diplomacy or paying bai in the same coin. The fast 
began on the January 13 and ended on the r8tb, for he was assured that 
between the two commumties had changed. I was staying at the Birla House. Gan 
ji’s friends did not understand the rationale of this last first of his, and yet 
knew that it was futile to intercede or interfere. Pubhc feeling against Gan J 
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as well as his fast was nsing among a section of tiie people, and a warning was given 
on Januaiy 20 when a bomb was thrown at the prayer meeting. At j.4} p.m on 
Saturday, January 30, as Gandhip was walking up to the prayer platform at 4 e Birla 
House, Godse, the Poona Brahmin, broke through the small congregation and bent as 
if he was going to bow to him, and £red. Gandhiji was dead; he had harkened to the 
call ofdeath,bis “incomparable fnend,” with Rama, the name of the Lord, on his 
lips. I hastened from the ofBce to the Birla House and found Bapu laid on the in 
his old room in the Birla house, serene and composed, as usual surrounded by a small 
crowd, all weeping, including his grand-children and Jawaharlal. Vallabhbhd, along 
with his daugjiter Mamben, was also there. He was prostrate with grief. The light 
had truly gone out and there was darkness everywhere. Lord Mountbatten came in 
and settled the details of the funeral the following morning. ‘‘Another giant among 
men had fallen m the cause of brotherhood and peace,” as Truman wrote. 
Marshall, the U.S. A, Secretary of State, spoke about Gandhi as the “spokesman for the 
conscience of mankin d,” and the Muslim League paper-— stated that all Muslims 
are bowed with grief at the ghastly ending to so great a life.” The mortal remains of 
Gandhi)! — and his body iras truly shining — vrest laid on the funeral pyre at Rajghat. 
People the world over realised t^t Gandhip had become greater in death Aan even 
he was in life. His ashes were immersed m Allahabad on the afternoon of Ftb- 
ruary la, and as in the words of die Veda: 

“Holy soul, may sun, air and fee be auspicious unto thee. Thy dear ones on 
this earth do not bewail their lot at thy departure, for they know that thou art gone 
to the radiant regions of the blessed. May the waters of all rivers and oceans be 
helpful unto thee, and serve thee ever m thy good deeds for the wel&re of all bemgs; 
may all space and its four quarters be open unto thee for thy good deeds.” 

In the contest of Gandhiji’s death, it may be relevant to mention a strange but 
authentic case of ptemomtion. Arthur Moore, the retired editor of the SUtttsmm, 
and now the editor of a weekly journal called issued from Delhi, records 
m reviewing Vmcent Sheean’s book,Lc<ft/ ^jnMy 1 *^, a remarkable incident which 
happened to the author of fee book. In September fee conviction came upon Sheean 
feat the Mahatma will be murdered by his own people; and he discussed the matter 
in detMl with some of the New York journals and finally persuaded one of fee papers 
to send him to India. Sheean wrote to his editor from Delhi in January 1948 saying 

fee tragedy was' at hand. This letter ms received m New York a day before 
the actual tragedy of Mahatma’s assassination took place. It is also noteworthy that 
M January 21, 1948^ fee day after the incident of fee bomb thrown at 

dutmg fee prayer meeting at fee Birla House in New Delhi, Sheean wrote in his 
diary as follows: 

^ qiisode confirms me in fee opinion that it would be rash to stray very 
f Gandhi at this time. Some great climax in fee sacred drama which he is 
partly unconsciously) enacting, and which has been lifted to fee 
mgic of a last act since August, is surely approaching. The feet that he is so 
y able, by fee instmet of gemus, to assist fee operation of fete, merely makes 
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this dimas inevitable. I have believed since last sumtnet that if he is to be killed 
It must be (foi India’s sake) by a Hindn and not by a Muslim. This is the logic of 
eveiy sacred drama in the entire history of religion, and I beheve it will teke pkce,” ' 

Bapu’s death moved Jawaharlal to unusual heights of eloquence. He rightly 

said: 

“Even in his death there was a magnificence and complete artistry. It wis 
from every point of view a fitting climax to the man and to the life he had lived. lo- 
deed it heightened the lesson of his life. He died in the fullness of his powers and, 
as he would no doubt have liked to die, at the moment of prayer. He died a mariyt 
to the cause of unity to which he had always been devoted and for which he had worked 
unceasingly, more especially during the past year or more. He died suddenly as all 
men should wish to die. There was no feding away of the body, or a long illness, 
or the forgetfulness of the mind that comes with age. Why then should we grieve 
for him? Our memories of him will be of the Master, whose step was light to die 
end, whose smile was infectious, and whose eyes were full of lau^ter. We shall 
associate no failing powers with him, of body or mind. He lived and he died at the 
top of his strength and powers, leaving a picture in our minds and in the mind of 
the age that we hve in that can never fede away. 

“That picture will not fade. But he did something mudi more than that, for 
he entered mto the very stuff of our minds and spirits and changed them and moulded 
them. The Gandhi generation will pass away, but that stuff will remain and wffl 
affect each succeeding generation, for it has become a part of India’s spirit. Just 
when we were growing poor in spirit in this country, Bapu came to enrich ns and make 
us strong, and the strength he gave us was not for a moment or a day or a yeai; 
but it Was something added on to our national inheritance.” 

The burden of the new State fell on the shoulders of Nehru and the Deputy 
Prime Minister, Vallabhbhai Patel. The moral fragrance cf Gandhqi’s presenre 
had departed. There was doubtless the danger of India becoming a State hke any 
other, but even in death Gandhiji seems to have left a legacy, which would not at 
any rate be forgotten by his immediate associates, particularly the two leaders at tfe 
helm of affairs in India — ^Nehru and Patel. Both had often disagreed with Gandl^ 
in the matter of actual administration. They had found' Gandhiji somewhat diffi- 
cult, for the appUcation of morals to the conduct of actual af&irs of life t* 
difficult; but Gandhiji often got what he wanted, because he appealed not to eapMU' 
ency or immediate benefits, but to something higher in human hfe. It is because 
of this that Gandhiji’s name is still invoked to exalt the morale of the people. Ja^ 
harlal, above all, seems to have felt the spell of the Master mote profoundly after s 
death than ever before. The mantle of harmomsing the differences between the wo 
commumties, of making India a haven for the people who hve witto its boro > 
has obviously Men on the shoulders of this great idealist. 

It was January jo, 1949, and I happened to be staying at Biria H 
in New Delhi. It was the fct anniversary of Gandhiji’s assassination. B 
5 O’clock in the morning, and I woke up on hearing the familiar strains of the 
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tiaoal songs v?hicb wete deal to the Mahatma. On the extensive gtassy kvm at the 
Kat of the Birla House, a small crowd headed by the Prime Mimstci had gathered at 
the very spot where Bapu— the architect of the Indian nation — got freedom from his 
mortal cods as a result ^ the bullets fired by one of this own countrymen, who along 
with some others could not size up tbe stature of this great htde man of unsurpassed 
courage and singular nobihty of character. The green platform where Bapu used 
to pray and discourse every evening when he was in Delhi, was brightly lit up, and a 
score of people had gathered there in the early hours of a cold wintry dawn to pay 
theii homage to one who had already become a symbol of love and righteousness 
and an inspiring memory of a dedicated life. 

Jawaharlal is deeply emotional, even sentimental, and perhaps mote devout 
than he would care to admit. He had recorded repeatedly that he rarely understood 
the Mahatma’s meursions into reli^on or his efforts to weave a mixed pattern of poh- 
tics and spirituality. But when he heard the verses of the Gita regularly reared at 
the daily prayer meetings of Bapu, Jawaharlal felt closer to rehgion than ever before. 
The verses laid down the quahties necessary for a man of composure and discrimina- 
tion. It was at such meetings that Gandhiji looked his real s^ — one though he was 
physically on the ground, had still his abode m some remote, rarefied and elevated 
realms. It was then that one had a glimpse of the sources £com which Bapu derived 
his inediaustible strength, boundless optimism and inspiration for incessant activity. 
Jawabadal has often, but perhaps wantonly, referred to his intellectual orientation 
having been basically different from that of Gandhiji because of his western up-bring- 
ing, education and general outlook — anschataig. At bottom, however, &ere is 
a deep and abiding similarity in the emotional response of people whose cultural 
roots he embedded in the same soil; and consequently despite Jawaharlal’s horror 
of nmong up pohtdcs with religion and his emphiis on matters purely secular, he is 
a man of deq> and abidmg faith which has sustained him through itmg dreary 
years of storm and strife. 

As the hymns were chanted, he was deeply moved and stirred to his depths, 
or it was the advent of this godly man which had changed the entire tenor of his 
life. Jawahar h i ms elf could never have imag ined that his life of a lotus-eater and an 
intdlectual/««fo»r would be completely blasted, shattered and turned upside down 
T^d influence of a new and stormy petrel on the conventional stage of 

pohtics. And yet it was not the saintliness of this stranger m a peasant’s 

which appealed to or swept him off his feet^ but some strange and sacred fire— 
e emental aid irresistible, which could be sensed even at this small gathering on the 
groun o the Birla House at this early hour of the dawn, though the Master was 
M TOre. Jawaharlal looked rapt in thought, sad and pensive, and as the music of 
me devotional chants floated skywards in the clean mororng air, it sank deep m the 
^si ve emotional substratum of Jawaharlal— the finest disaple that Gandhi)i— the 
®''ier had. ^ Once before towards the dosing years of the XIX century there 
ft ™ * unique and brilliant disapleship of Swami Vlvekananda; but it was 

ptmimly spiritual m nature, and while the Master — Shn Raroakrishna — 
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guided and inspired every phase of activity of his great disciple, he hhnself was in 
the background — quiet and unconcerned, praying and often in a mood of 
religious ecstasy. The relationship between Gandhijiand Jawaharlal wasdiffetent, 
Both led a life of intense activity and through it realised themselves. From the day 
on which he at the age of 46 landed in India on January 9, 1915, till the date of his 
departure on January jo, 1948, Gandbiji’s life was one of intense pre-occupation, 
sustained throughout by a curious detachment as to the fate of his manifold activities 
and a singular shrewdness in chalking out his plan in accordance with the dictates 
of his conscience and reason. It may be that Gandhiji appeared at one of the great 
turns of Indian history when people wereready— at least partially— to receive the inspir- 
ed message of a new hope and fresh activity from one who embodied within himself 
all that was noble in his race. Gandhiji affected the life of the entire nation at various 
points and made heroes out of mere men. 

His genius had wrought a mirade and secured for his countrymen freedom of a 
type which they had never previously known in their long history. His new technique 
enabled the poorest men and women of India to partidpate m the struggle for freedom 
and to identify themselves with the country’s cause. An entire gcneiation was domi- 
nated by this God-mtoxicated man, not merely in politics but in every phase of hfc. 
In India pohtics are never far removed from religion, for the life of the people has 
been deeply coloured and moulded by religious thought, however attenuated and 
ineffective it may be in practice. Gan^iji’s approach to the various problems con- 
nected with India was unique; his beginnings were small — whether in Champaran, Kheda, 
or the march to Dandi to make salt and challenge the might of the Government on 
an issue which now seems to be small and even trivial. It now seems a remarkable 
achievement that the conquerors of yesterday, who ruled over the country for more 
than 150 years, should have walked out as friends. The credit for this singular achieve- 
ment must be given primarily to the Mahatma. 

Politics do not generally bring out human nature at its best, and political patties 
have an inherent tendency for disruption over a long penod. Vested interests are 
created; personal vanities ate aroused which are more difficult to be reconc'led than 
diferencesofdoctrines or principles. Indians are just as much politically and fectfonally 
minded as others in the world, and yet it is curious how this insigmficant looking m^i 
arriving in India after a local reputation in South Africa, was able not only to reconde 
and to overcome these conflicting viewpoints and interests, but that he was able 
to make out of them a mighty political organisation where tbs heroes were not fr<® 
the ranks of the learned and the rich but were recruited from the common peop e- 
A life of disinterestedness, or ceaseless strivmg to approximate thou^t with conduct) 
vras able to impress itself in a manner and on a scale perhaps unknown in the Hstoty 
of the world. Gandhiji in politics shone shadowless like the sun; or if there 
shadow, it did not inhibit or exclude the growth of new and healthy life. It tuas 0^ 
tunate for India that when India achieved its freedom, Gandhiji was able 
to the new democracy two such exceptional leaders as Jawaharlal and his Dup 
Prime Minister, who is senior in age, Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel. These two 
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a record of service to which future generations in India will perhaps render greater 
justice than it is possible to do at present. The legacies of freedom were onerous 
in the extreme, but it was the vision and energy of these two great disdples of the 
Mahatma whidi successfully rode the storm and enabled the country to settle down 
to a peaceful tempo of life, ff the real strug^e for freedom may be said to have 
begun with the Mahatma’s return to India in January 1915, it might be considered to 
have finally ended with the Mahatma’s passing away from the scene of his labours in 
January 1948. These years enshnne ie greatest epic of India’s political stmggle 
for fteedom. The entire pattern and inspuation finr die struggle were fiirmshed by 
Gandhiji, and his disaples of varying degrees of mtellect and fcith were made to 
fall in line by the sheer compulsion of the Mahatma’s personality. Ifthe history of 
the last 30 years is the record of Gandbiji’s leadership, it is also an account of the 
unfolding of his great disciples— Jawdiarlal and Vallabhbhai. When the Mahatma 
passed away fcom the political scene, a great chapter in the history of India had been 
completed. One ofthe greatest epochs mthehistoryofanation W cometoanend, 
for It IS not often that people like Gandhiji are bom or are able to mould their 
countcymen merely with the power of moral persuasion, and make them march 
through indefimte and prolonged hardships to final victory. Human beings con- 
form to famihar patterns and Indians ate no exception. Pohtical patties ate not 
infrequently but organised appetites for the acquisition of power, where individual 
selfishnesses masquerade under and make use of the doak of respectable and unexcep- 
tionable pnndples and pohaes. The departure of the Mahatma has already imposed 
a task of great magmtude upon Jawaharlal, who will find all his energy and pohtical 
capacity taxed to the utmost to maintain the great political marlunp. that the 
Mahatma had perfected for a particular purpose, m its purity and at its accustomed 
momentum. As Gandhiji always proclaimed it was the service to the people which 
mattered, and it is this which gives Substance to the principles and practice of 
democracy. 



NEHRU AS WRITER AND JOURNALIST 

Most of Jawahatkl’s serious writing was done during his frequent and prolonged 
sojourns in the various prison houses. TEe enforced leisure stimulated his natuM7 
keen and inquisitive mind to roam over epochs of human dvilisation, and to ruminate 
over the vicissitudes of his own stormy life. Solitude is sometimes a spur to spiri- 
tual questioning and the sub-consdous mind begins to look at things, as if fmm out- 
side, with detachment and objectivity. In such luminous moments consdoosness 
appears to be moved and guided by some hidden springs of inspiration from high, 
clean and remote altitudes. AR creative spirits have an occasional hint of such ex- 
periences and can then hardly recognise their own handiwork, for it transcends their 
usual limitations and appears more like a fragment of some Reality of which they are 
not ordinarily aware, Jawaharial, who is a highly sensitive writer with a natural 
feeling for words and phrases, has passed through similar moods. He writes degandy 
and fluently, with ease and integrity. His writing is at times extremdy compact and 
quivering with emotion. He is not afraid of looking mto himself, of, dissecting, as 
it wer^ his inner self, Gmscquently, unlike most of bis unprepared orations, his 
writings are distinguished by considerable literary charm and ludd eqiression. 
Rhetoric is absent^ and words flow smootiily in a continuous and limpid stream, ade- 
quatdy conveying the thoughts behind them. In more spadous and happier times 
Jawaharial migiht have attained real eminence as a writer of the English tongue, for 
he has tire necessary background, technical equ^ment and the required vision, sensi- 
tivaiess, resilience and insight to probe beneath the surface of emotions and analyse 
the complicated motivation of human activities. He constantly applies the same test 
to his own intimate life and produces a picture at once true and beautiful. 

Jawaharial is a voradous reader, or at least was till he shouldered the burden of 
hi^ office. His reading in the English language is wide and deep, and he is well 
posted as to the main currents of literary and artistic activities in Europe and 
America, like a good few of our political leaders, induding Balgangadhat Tilak, 

Aurobindo Ghosh and Gandhiji, Jawaharial also has made good use of his prison hfc 

for contemplation, rest and significant writing. About the life behind tiie prison 
walls, he writes in a contenqilative vein: 

"Time seems to change its nature in prison. The present hardly exists, for there 
is an absence of feding and sensation which might separate it ficom the dead past- 
Even news of the active, living and dying world outside has a certain dream-liie M- 
reality, an immobility and an unchangeableness as of the past The outer objective 
time ceases to be, the inner and subjective sense renwins but at a lower level, exc^ 
when thought pulls it out of the present and e:iq)eriences a kind of reality in the past 
or in the future 
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“Thete is a stillness and evedasdngness about the paa^ it changes not, and has 
a touch of eternity hke a painted pictute ot a statue in bronze or marble. Un- 
affected by the storms and upheavals of the present, it maintains its dignity and repose, 
and tempts the troubled spmt and the tortured mind to seek shelter in its vaulted 
catacombs. There is peace there and security, and one may even sense a spintual 
quahty. 

“But it IS not life, unless we can find die vital links between it and the present 
with all Its conflicts and problems. It is a kind of art for art’s sake without the passion 
and the urge to action wbdi ate the very staff of life. Without that passion and 
uige, there is a gradual oozing out of hope and vitahty, a setthng down on lower levels 
of existence, a slow merging into non-existence.” 

It was like looking back upon life fi:om a different angle, something more at-in 
to discovery not only of India, but of his own self. 

I still remember Jawaharlal’s mvitation sometime m 1916 to join the special 
tram which was carrying him and his patty from Allahabad to Delhi fiat his wedding. 
The match was arranged according to the custom of the country, and Jawabarlalhad 
accepted the assignment. He could not imagine that Aese nup^s were going to be 
somewhat unusual, as his own life moved from one crisis to another. He 
his Autohoffap^, also written in jail, to Kamala who is no more. In the moving 
chapter in his Diseevety of Mu, Jawaharkl describes his last visit to Kamala, 
who was fading away in a sanatorium at Badenweiler in Switzerland, 20 years later. 
Nehm was released from the mountain-jail of Almora on September 4, 1935, and 
within five days of his release he was by the side of Kamala. He writes: 

"We had been married for neatly twenty years and yet how many times she had 

surprised me by something new in her mental or spiritual make-up There was 

somethin elusive about her, something fay-hke, real but unsubstantial, diffimlf to 

grasp. Sometimes, looking into her qies, I would find a stranger peeping out 
at me.” ” c r o 

A man of Jawaharlal’s deep emotional intensity would naturally find the void 
ctMted by the departure of Kamala— a frail and flower-like creature, almost unbeai- 
able Soon after the marriage he was drawn in the whirlpool of active political lif^ 
and his twenty years of marued life were ftequently mtermpted by long mtervals 
o compulsory separation, for Gandhian politics were ftaught with dangers, sacrifices, 
klfaSr™^’ and frustrations. Here is a picture of Kamala by Jawahar- 

® schooling, she had had no formal education; her mind had 
gone through the educational process. She came to us as an unsophisticated 
hardly any of the con^lexes whidi are said to be so common 
acauireH girhsh look, but as she grew into a woman her eyes 

^ *e impression of still pools behind which storms 

of nnKe ** the modem girl’s habits and lack 

fln Tn.!.,., t J enough to modem ways. But essentially she was 

girl and, mote particularly, a Kashmiri gid, sensitive and proud, childlike 
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and giown-up, foolish and wise. She was reserved to those she did not know or did 
not like, but bubbling over with gaiety and ftankness before those she knew and 
liked. She was quick in her judgment and not always fait or tight, but she 
stack to her instinctive likes and dislikes. There was no guile in her. If she 
disliked a person, this was obvious and she made no attempt to bide the fact Even 
if she had tried to do so, she would probably not have succeeded. I have come 
across few persons who have produced sudi an impression of sincetiiy upon me as 
she did. 

“Like Qiitia in Tagore’s play, she seemed to say to me: “I amj Qiitia. No 
goddess to be worshippe4 nor yet the object of common pity to be brushed aside 
like a moth with indifference. If you deign to keep me by your side in the path of 
danger and daring, if yon allow me to stoe the great duties of your life, then pu 
will know my true self.’ But she did not say this to me in words, and it was only 
gradually that I read the message of her eyes.’’ 

Tn passages such as these Jawaharlal lays bare with considerable skill, emotion 
and unusual felidty of phrase, the struggles of bis emotional self. A man of many 
but effervescent moods, he is able to mirror them in elegant and luminous prose. 
His writmg, despite its varied abundance, has been fitful and largely an adjunct to 
and the result of his political destiny. He never seems to have essayed writing poetiy, 
despite his ceaseless quest and abiding love for it. He has preferred to realise himself 
through action, and Ms meetmg with GandMji towards the end of 1916 was a profound 
spiiitnal conversion wMch was preceded by long, apparently unconsdous and cumu- 
lative phase of silent incubation. His inner being lost its inertia and became suddenly 
vital and charged with radiant eneigy, and since riiea his life has been a magnificent 
progression, whether as writer, pohtidan, a discplined soldier in the cause of ftee- 
dom, or as a dynamic leader of men in his capadty as the first Prime Mmister of India. 
Gandhiji rightly described him on his election as President of the Indian Nationri 
Congress in 1929: “He is pure as the crptal; he is truthful beyond suspidon." Hh 
integrity is the key-note of his life as of his writing. 

like most politicians Jawaharlal has done a great deal of miscdlaneons writ- 
ing— writing with a motive, and fist the moment I well remember the days of the 
hdependmtvjhea Jawaharlal, Synd HusaiM, the editor, and I used to visit the office 
of the InJepaAitevety evening after dinner, when I spent a few days at the Axud 
Bbiw>0> on leave. The Independent was the first journalistic venture of the Nehru 
femily, started by Pandit Motilal Nehru on the Basant Pmbami day, Fhbtua^ 
1919. It was primarily intended as a counterblast against the moderate pohtics 
of tiie aU-powetfid daily— the Leader, issued ftom Allahabad under the dominat- 
ing personahty of the late C.Y. ChintamanL niinranwni was an uneompromis 
ing liberal, who like Gokhale and Srinivasa Sastri believed in some insctutab e 
divine wisdom wMch guided and moulded the destiny of India under the enduri^ 
tutdage of Britain. The Leader vras undoubtedly the most influential paper in tbe 


1 India’s first ambassadoi in Egypt who tecestly died in Caiio. 
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United Piovinces and letained its supremacy almost all the death of its great editor 
C.Y. Cbintamani. The hdependmt had but a short life of two years under the edi- 
torial stewardship of the late Syud Husain. Syud Husain was a fecile speaker, 
good looking a^ had undoubted capacity for screammg headlines, vituperaave and 
colourful writing. The hdtptndsnt came to grief with the increasing severity of 
the Press laws. 

Jawaharlal has been a prolific joutnahst, having written extensively, ftequently 
andreguiarly for all kinds of papers over a' period of years. He has sponsored, managed 
and directed newspapers fiom the early years of his pohacal career. The Nahotial 
Ha aid— ^ influential daily now issued feom Lucknow— has had the aflecaon of 
Jawaharlal in a generous measure for the past many years. JawaharM’s jonmahstic 
output has been considerable and constant over a number of years, but the 
ttiumphs of joumahsm are by their very nature ephemeral, and even the writings 
of Gaudhiji and Jawaharlal are no exceptions. Jawaharlal’s journalism was of 
an oithodox type, abundant in output and topical in character, but neither so con- 
tinuous nor at the same level as that of Gandhiji’s Gandhiji was an extraordinary 
and supedative journalist, whether he wrote in Gujarati, Hindi or Enghsh, and I doubt 
whether the world would ever see the like of him agam, even in this restricted sphere 
of human activities. Everything that Gandhiji wrote was translated and brp^cast 
through the columns of every imaginable kind of paper and in every language of the 
country; and like his own life his writing was charged with intense smcerity and un- 
equalled honesty of expression. Gandhip wrote briefly and to the pomt He was the 
supreme exception to the prevailing vogue of prolix turgidity, and the way m whidi 
he maintained the standard of his various papers— whether Yomg India in Enghsh 
or Nava Jmm or Harifan in Gujarati, Enghsh or Hindi— was an index to the character 
of the man himself, and a tribute to his businesslike efficiency in the disposal of time. 



JAWAHARLAL AS SPEAKER 

\ 71 ule Pandit Nehru has a 'wide range of vocabulary in English, it is not so 
when he addresses extempore huge audiences, or broadcasts an address in Hindustani. 
He has a pleasant, somewhat soft but level voice, capable at times of intense emotion, 
but on the whole without any of the £ner qualities of high eloquence. Besides, there 
is another and genuine difScully, viz., that while his own mother-tongue may be said 
to have been EBndustani with a Persian bias or Urdu, the language that is now espect- 
ed of the leading politicians in India is one with Sanskrit bias or Hindi. The result 
is that words do not flow and Jawaharlal’s Hindostani speeches are apt to be loi^, 
difiuse and loosely knit Despite a limited knowledge of Sanskrit, his masteiy ovet 
Hindustani is not of the same order as that in English; but his personality, ttanspaient 
honesty of thought and expression make vqi for the lack of preparation, predsion of 
words and emotional tension. Gandhiji suffered also ftom a limited acquaintance 
with Hindustani, but this deficiency was mote than made up by his extreme econony 
of words and the great integration between thought and practice which elevates any 
utterance far beyond the level of mete oratory or docution. Satdat Vallabhbhai Patel, 
even less of a linguist than either Gandhiji or Jawahatlal, is mote lucky, for he has 
the rate gift of wit and humour. His sentences of basic and racy Hindustani ate 
short, cdsp and full of fire. He is the one speaker of whom the late Muhammad Ah 
Jinnah was genuinely afraid; for Jinnah knew that even in the art of vimpeiation and 
bluntness the Sardar was mote than a match for him when he chose to use bis naOve 
sarcasm with devastating finality. The days of oratory in the grand manner are 
and even India which loves colourful eloquence has got accustomed to new ftshions. 
The oratory of Sutendra Nath Banerji with its rolling periods of turgid English is a 
matter of past history. The latePanditMadanMohanMalaviya’s long-winded orations, 
dehvered with a mellifluous and sEvery voice, will not now be suffered by Indian aum- 
ences. The impeccable literary discourses of Srinivasa Sastri, or the carefully worked- 
out sequences of argumentation of CY. Chintamani or Tej Bahadur Sapru would now 
leave the people cold. People gather to heat politicians even with indifferent vo^ 
and no gift of phrase, provided they have played a prominent r 61 e in the struggle for 
fteedom and have the reputation of harmnnising to some extent their protestations 
and practice. The hi^-sounding rhetoric of Sarojini Naidu would doubtless excite 
admiration for the vivid phrase, but otherwise leave the multitudes unmoved, 
remember the eloquence of Mrs. Annie Besant. It was in December 1915 
Jawaharlal and I, as his guest, attended a mass meeting Iwhich was to be address 
by this wonderful lady. The place was a local theatre in Allahabad packed to 
Pandit Motilal Nehru and PanditMadan Mohan Malaviya were also on the rostrum, n 
the pressure and the noise of the crowd were such that none of these veteran lean 
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\ras able even to start the proceedings. At last the old lady got up amidst a veritable 
pandemonium, where chairs were flymg and unruly crowds were stormmg the audi- 
torium for space. She had but to speak for a few moments, when the audience lulled 
and charmed by her magic voice was hushed into pin-drop silence and listened to her 
for an hour in absolute quiet. It was a triumph of oratory. But those days are gone 
for good, for such eloquence generally does not move the masses in the same manner 
or to the same extent as when they look upon the speaker as the very embodiment of 
then aspirations and vaguely defined ideals. Gandhijiwas such anidealised personifica- 
tion of the conscious and subconscious will and thoughts of milhons of his country- 
men, and though his voice was but feeble, and he could rarely speak standmg, his words 
affected the audiences in a way that very few men, however gifted or eloquent, could 
do; for the words were charged with an inner fire of mtense conviction. Gandhiji’s 
oratory therefore reached the pinnacle, for his mere presence was enough to affect 
and even change the conduct of vast masses of people. In the ultimate analysis, it 
IS the victory of thought and passionate conviction, of idea fused mto action; 
and It IS, therefore, the rarest kind of eloquence which few in history have been able 
to command 

Here is Jawaharlal’s account of the fascination that Gandhiji exerased over liis 
audiences: 

“For It was dear that thislittle man of poor physique had something of steel 
in him, somethmg rock-like which did not yidd to physical powers, however great 
they might be. And in spite of his unimpressive features, his lom-doth and bare 
body, theie was a royalty and a kingliness in him which compelled a wilhng obeisance 
fiom others. Consciously and dehberatdy meek and humble, yet he was full of power 
and authority, and he knew it, and at times he was impeuous enough, issumg commands 
whidi had to be obeyed. His calm, deep eyes would hold one and gently probe mto 
the depths; his voice, dear and limpid, would purr its way into the heart and evoke 
an emotional response 'Whether his audience consisted of one person or a thousand, 
the diarm and magnetism of the man passed on to it, and each one had a feehng of 
communion with the speaker. This feeling had htde to do with foe mind, though 
the appeal to foe mmd was not wholly ignored But mind and reason definitely had 
second place. This process of ‘spell-bmding’ was not brought about by oratory or 
foe hypnotism of silken phrases. The language was always simple and to foe point, 
and seldom was an unnecessary word used. It was the utter smcerity of the man 
and his personahty that gnpped; he gave the impression of tremendous inner reserves 
of power” 

Jawaharlal quotes aptly foe words of Alcibiades in descnbfflg foe effect of 
speech by his master Socrates: 

Besides, when we hsten to any one cbe talkmg, however eloquent he is, we 
don t rally care a damn what he says; but when we listen to you, or to some one else 
rcpcjtmg vhat you’ve said, even if he puts it ever so badly, aod never mmd whether 
the person who is hstening is man, woman, or child, we’re absolutely staggered and 
bev Itched. And spcakmg for myself, gentlemen, if I wasn’t afraid, you’d tell me I 
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■was completdy botded; Td swear on oath what an extraoidinaiy effect his words 
have had on me— and still do, if it c»mes to that. For the moment I heat him speak, I 
am smitten by a kind of sacred rage, worse than any Corybant, and my heart jumps 
into my mouth and the teats start into my eyes— Oh, and not only me, but lots of 
other men. 

“Yes, I have heard Pericles and all the other great orators, and very eloquent 
I thought tiiey were; but they never affected me like that; th^ never turned my irhole 
soul upside down and left me feeling as if I were the lowest of the low; but thh latter- 
day Maryas, here, has often left me in such a state of tnind that Fve felt I simply 
couldn’t go on lixung the way I did... 

"And there is one thing Fve never felt ■with anybody else— not die kind of diing 
you would eqiect to find in me, either — and that is a sense of shame. Socrates is die 
only man in the world that can make me fed ashamed. Because there’s no getting 
away ftom it; I know I ought to do the things he tells me to; and yet the moment I 
am out of his sight, I don’t care what I do to keep in with the mob. So I dash off 
like a runaway slave, and keep out of his way as long as I can; and tiien nest time I 
meet him, I remember all that I had to admit the time before, and natura% I ftel 
ashamed... 

“Only Fve been bitten by something much more poisonous than a snake; in 
fact, mine is the most painful khid of bite there is. Fve been bitten in the hear^ or 
the mind, or whatever you like to call it’’ 

By the beginning of 1920 political values in India had been completely revo- 
lutionised. The leadership had passed from the hands of the English-speaking in- 
telligentsia who believed in words rather than in action, in striking an attitude rather 
than sticking out for a cause, and who were primarily interested in matters of but sfr 
condary importance. The Gandhian era of politics bad no room for atm-diait 


politicians. 

Gandhiji came to represent India in a manner which no one had done before 
and to express the very spirit of this great, ancient and tortured country. “Alfflort 
he ■was India, and his very failings were Indian fttilings. A slight to him ■was hardfy 
a personal matter; it ■was an insult to the nation.’’ 

‘Tt is not surprising that this astonishingly ■vital man, full of sdf-conMenre 
and an unusual kind of power, standing for equality and feedom for each im^ 
dual, but measuring all this in terms of the poorest; fescinated the masses 
and attracted them like a magnet He seemed to them to link up the past wim ® 
future, and to make the dismal present appear just as a stepping-stone to that 
of life and hope. And not the masses only, but intellecmals, and others also, 
their minds were often troubled and confused, and the change-over for 
habits of lifetimes was more difficult. Thus, he effected a vastpsychologi ^ 
lution not oiJy among those who followed his lead but also among his 
and those many neutrals who could not make up their miods what to think and 


lo.” 

Gandhiji had ri^tly felt the 


rising pulse of the masses, and since his return 
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lodm in 1915 bad already espedmented with success with the down-trodden tenants 
of indigo-planters in Champaraa (Bihar) and the peasantry in Kheda (Bombay) Jawa- 
harlal hunself was yearning for a life of action. His heart was not in die profession 
of law. He had mefOandhip in the Qiristmas of 1916, a fateful year remaikable 
for the tappiediemeiit, inspired by a fital and short-sighted e^ediency, between the 
Hindus and Muslims on the basis of communal electorates It was not until May 
1949, that the wrong done by the so-called communal settlement was righted and 
Indian citizenship was recognised as a right which had nothing to do with the ciced 
or commumty of the atizen. 

Chance had brought Jawaharlal into contact with the peasantry of Fartabgarh, 
near lus home town of Allahabad in the United Provinpes. These peasants, ground 
down by rapacious landlordism, succeeded in hiring him out Eom his comfortable 
home to the desolate countryside, where India hved and toiled. These trampings 
in the blistcrmg heat of June made Jawaharlal understand something of the poverty 
and unredeemed misery of his people. People used to gather m their diousands to 
hear a leader by the name of Baba Ramachandra, whose name had become a legend 
durmg those days of acute agrarian unrest But popular leadership is often fugitive 
and Ramachandra’s reputation soon faded away and the grievances of the peasantry of 
Oudh became one of the planks of the Congress agitation. Jawaharlal’s shyness and 
reserve in facing vast gatherings of masses disappeared and he soon developed mto 
one of the most prohfic and wilhng speakers that India has known The dams of his 
reticence and diffident silence had been demolished for ever Jawaharlal's audiences 
were now different from those gathermgs of urban intelhgentsia whidi admued 
eloquent effusions m the English lar^uage. These poor villagers understood only 
simple words spoken to them directly and smeerely. A new eta of public speakmg 
had dawned where Gandhiji, Jawahadal, Vallabhbhai Patel and many others domi- 
nated vast concourses of people throughout the land, because their speeches gave 
body and form to their burning thoughts and cramping gnevances It was through 
constant peregrination and unceasmg speakmg throughout the country that Jawaharlal 
discovered” India, and the hold that he acquired over his countrymen has only gone 
on increasing widi the course of time He knows his influence over the masses, he 
understands their moods and is acutely aware of their helpless misery. He is somc- 
timcs angry and frequently impatient, but the people know Inm and his love for 
ihem Tlity may not always understand him, but they share his fire and look to him 
or inspiration The mtelhgcntsia may often be confounded by the frequency and 
1 1C orthnghmess of bis speeches, but they do not know the subtle and undying 
mtmiate bond whidi subsists between him and the multitudes. 

The instinctive sympatliy between Jawaharlal and the masses is somethmg flis- 
cin-ting, and quite a number of people have often been puzzled as to how this clc- 
g-nt, refined and sophisticated mdividual could feel happy m the company of the poor 
“T' i^orant multitudes Jawaliatlal himself has analysed this question, and says: 

T am t am enough in many ways, but there could be no question of wmity with 
’CSC crowds of simple folk. There was no posing about them, no vulgarity, as in 
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the case of many of us of the middle classes who considei outselves theit betters. They 
were dull certainly, uninteresting individually, but in the mass they produced a feel- 
ing of overwhelming pity and a sense of ever-impending tragedy.” 

Popular applause is fickle and, after a little while, tiresome. It is not the sen- 
sation of mass adoration that would explam Gandhiji’s andjawahadal’s fppling for 
the common man. For Jawahatlal it was a new esperience and his first contact with 
the peasantry of Partabgarh ushered a new chapter in his education. Gandhiji’s 
greatest contribution to the political life of Lidia of the twenties of this century \ras 
an imperious command to all those who pretended to popular leadership to go to 
the seven lakhs of villages where the people lived. The urban intelligentsia were 
largely parasitical on these grimitive aggregations of homesteads. Contact with the 
villagers was, therefore, the order of the day. Here the shy man from Cambridge 
suddenly lost all his diffidence and was not wearied of even addressing a doaen meet- 
ings a dayl He fflrperienced “the thrill of mass-feeling,” “the power of influencing 
the mass.” Jawahailal writes; 

“I began to understand a little the psychology of the crowd, the difference 
between the city masses and the peasantry, and I felt at home in the dust and 
discomfort, the pushing and jostling of large gathermgs, though their want of 
discipline often irritated me. Since those days I have sometimes had to fece hostile 
and angry crowds, worked up to a state when a spark would light a flame, and I 
found that that early experience and the confidence it begot in me stood me in good 
stead. Always I went straight to the crowd and trusted it, and so fat I have always 
had courtesy and appreciation from it, even though there was no agreement. But 
aowds ate fickle, and the future may have different experiences in store for 


me. 


‘1 took to the crowd and the crowd took to me, and yet I never lost mys® 
to it; always I fdt apart from it. From my separate mental perch I looked at it cri- 
tically, and I never ceased to wonder how I, who was so different in every way &om 
those thousands who surrounded me, different in habits, in desires, in mental and 
spiritual outlook, how I had managed to gain goodwill and a measure of confidence 
from these people. Was it because they took me for something other than I wm. 
Would they bear with me when they knew me better? Was I gaining their goo - 
will under false pretences? I tried to be frank and straightforward to them; I 
spoke harshly to them sometimes and criticised many of their pet beliefs and custMis, 
but still they put up with me. And yet I could not get nd of the idea that their a^ 
tion was meant not for me as I was, but for some ^cifiil image of me that , 

formed. How long could that false image endure? And why should it be^ alio 
to endure? And when it fell down and they saw the reality, what then? ^ 
Reverting, however, to Jawahatlal’s rdle as a mass agitator, it i? impotM 
remember that be used an instcumeat of speech which was easily understcw 
people over most of the country. The phraseology was more pohshr 
of Gandhiji or Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel. It was also mote prolific, 
has ever been willing to fece vast audiences whether as politician or 


PiinK 
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Ministet. But he is not a born orator; lus voice and delivery arc pleasantly con- 
versational, and v^hat stamps his speeches is the transparent sincerity of his words 
and the manner in whicli he upIiRs the most commonplace subjects to a high level 
of intellectual analysis. He speaks so often and, except on vciy rare occasions, with- 
out any previous preparation or notes that it is amazing how frequently he is able 
to say somethmg significant and worthwhile. There is another curious feature about 
his speaking, liis thoughts speed vety much faster than his words and consequently 
reading his speeches in cold print one is aware of not only a certain amount of 
repetition and a liick of coherence, but also of a feeling as if the speaker had sud- 
denly remembered things which he had previously forgotten 

Pandit Nehru is in his proper element before popular audiences and he appears 
to derive almost ph^'sicai sustenance and real inspiratioiTas he goes on feeling diem, 
sensing dieir thouglits and emotions. As he warms up, one feels as if a new bond 
of intimacy is bemg forged between him and bis people. I have sometimes noticed 
Tiow Nehru is able to overcome even physical pain and rise to real eloquence. As 
Prime Minister he speaks perhaps more than any of his opposite numbers elsewhere 
in the world. He is of course aware that the Prime Minister of a great coimtt}- has 
10 weigh his words, which is not possible even for the most talented individual to 
do in frequent and extempore speeches But the singular rapport between him and 
his people is sucli an mtcgral part of his polmcal make-up that he feels lumsclf more at 
home when he is facmg huge multitudes dian he does in small and sclert assemblies 
Popular orations give but litdc scope for literary graces, though Jawaharlal is un- 
usually sensitive to verbal music. That he can be a master of phrase is amply proved 
by his writmgs For anybody who has to speak frequently and thoughtfully, speech- 
making IS anything but easy, and JawaharW has to pass through considerable ner- 
vous strain, everytime he has to face an audience. But no real eloquence is possible 
without such emotional tension. Sentences and words course dirough die mind 
in all possible combinations and sequences and the tension is relaxed only when die 
speedi IS over; when all the concentrated nervous energy flows into a smoodi stream 
of well-knit phrases and dierc is a sense of liberation. On die rare occasions when 
he has to commit his thoughts to writing, the texture of the finished product reflects 
all the artistry and elegance of phrase of winch Pandir Nehru is such a master An 
example of such a speech is the one that lie delivered at the Indonesian Conference 
on January 20, 1949: 

“We represent the ancient avilisations of the East as well as die dynamic avili- 
Mtion of the West Pohtically we symbolise, in particular, -fiic spirit of freedom and 
democracy which is so significant a feature of the new Asia. This long sweep of 
histoiy passes before my eyes with all its vicissitudes for the countries of Asia and, 
on the edge of the present, I look to the future that is gradually unfolding 
if u *'’”8 yesterdays of our history, but we ate also the 

ets o tomorrow that is shaping itself. The burden of diat tomorrow has to 
Tf u ^ ^ prove ourselves worthy of that great responsibiUly. 

U this gathering is significant today, it is still mote significant in the perspective of 
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tomorrow. Ask, too long submissive and dependent and a pky-thing of other conn- 
tries, will no longer brook any interference with her freedom.” 

When be is deeply moved the nervous tension is almost unbeatable, and the 
result is superb. Pandit Nehru then emerges as a speaker of rare literary distkcdon, 
as for instance in his address to the Constiment Assembly on August 14 , 1947; 

“Long years ago we made a tryst with destiny, and now the time comes when 
we shall redeem out pledge, not wholly or in full measure, but very substantially. 
At the stroke of the midrught hour, when the world sleeps, Indk will awake to He 
and freedom. A moment comes, which comes but rarely in history, when we step 
out from the old to the new, when an age ends, and when the soul of a nation, long 
suppressed, finds utterance. It is fitting that at this solemn moment we take the 
pledge of dedication to the service of Ihdk and her people and to the still laigei 
cause of humanity. 

“At the dawn of history Indk started on her unending quest, and trackless cen- 
turies are filled with her striving and the grandeur of her successes and her Mutes. 
Through good and ill fortune alike she has never lost sight of that quest, or forgotten 
the ideas which gave her strength. We end today a period of ill-fortune and India 
dkcovers herself again. The achievement we celebrate today k but a stop, an open- 
ing of opportunity, to the greater triumphs and achievements that await us. Ate 
we brave enough and wise enough to grasp this oppormnity and accept the challenge 
of the future?” 

He again reverted to the same theme in a broadcast speech on August 15 
in the following words: 

“On this day out first thoughts go to the Architect of thk Freedom, the Father 
of out Nation who, embodying the old ^irit of Indk, held aloft the torch of freedom 
and lighted up the darkness that surrounded us. We have often been unworthy 
followers of hk and have strayed from hk message, but not only we, but succeed- 
ing generations, will remember thk message and bear the imprint in then hears 
of this great son of India, magnificent in hk faith and strength and courage and hu*^ 
lity. We shall never allow that torch of freedom to be blown out^ however hi^ 


the wind or stormy the tempest.” 

Passages such as those quoted above are the result of much thought and ner- 


vous energy. On such occasions the mind mstinctively works at the overture an 
the finale of the performance, leaving the rest to be improvised on the spur of e 


moment 

Pandit Nehru, however, reaches the noblest flights of eloquence when he » 
overwhelmed by grief, such as he experienced on the death of his great friend M 
Master. I was present at the Birk House on the January jo, 1948, within ® . 

minutes of Mahatma Gandhi’s assassination. I have never seen Saidar 
Patel so completely prostrated, broken down and desokte with grief as ^ 
evening of Bapu’s death. It was perfectly useless to approach the Sardar for a^ 
thing, for he was stunned. At the back of his mind he felt that his great 
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had broken Ills covenant with him for a simultaneous departure from this world. 
Sardar perhaps felt as an orphan for the fiist time in his life. 

Jawaliarlal was still active. But it was widi the greatest difficulty tliat I, as Se- 
cretary of the Government of India in charge of Information and Broadcasting, was 
able to get Pandit Neliru and the Sardar to fiv an early hour for the message to die 
nation on die ladio. Bapu had departed at 3 .45 P M. in die evening and die bioid- 
cast was to be at 8 P. M. Much as I wanted the message to the nation to be broad- 
cast at the caihest possible moment, it was impossible to do anything more, for every- 
body in the Birla House, includmg all the members of the Government and thcSec- 
retaiies and Earl Mountbatten, was overwhelmed with die tragedy diat had happened 
a short while ago. It was widi some difficulty that Pandit Nehru and Sardar Patel 
were able to get out m their cars dirough the thronging crowds, which had gathered in 
the compound of the Birla House, to die Bioadcastmg Station to Parliament Street. 
But listen to die poignant words diat Jawaharlal uttered in a^voice choking with 
emotion: 

“Friends and comrades, the light has gone out of our lives, and dicre is darkness 
everywhere I do not know what to tell you and how to say it. Our beloved leader, 
Bapu as we called him, the fadici of the nation, is no more. Perhaps I am wrong 
to say that 

"The hght has gone out, I said, and yet I was wrong. For the light diat shone 
m this country was no ordmary light The light that has illummcd this country for 
these many years will illumme diis country for mimy more years, and a thousand 
years later that light will still be seen in this country and die world will sec it and it 
will give solace to innumerable hearts. For that light represented somedimg mote 
than the immediate present; it represented the living, the eternal truths, remmding 
us of the tight padi, drawing us from error, taking diis anaent country to freedom ” 
On February 2, 1948, he spoke to the Constituent Assembly m moie dehberate 
and solemn tones. The House was hushed and the spare, handsome and gricf-stackcn 
figure of Pandit Nehru, leaning slighdy forward, spoke without notes or a scrap of 
paper m his hands as follows; 

“A gjoty has departed and the sun that warmed and brightened out hves has 
set, and we shiver m the cold and dark. Ye^ he would not have us feel this way. 
After all, that glory that we saw for all these years, that man with the divine fire, changed 
us also and, sudi as we ate, we have been moulded by him during these years, and 
outofthat divine fire many of us also took a smaD spark wluch strcnglhcned and made 
us ■'rork to some extent on the hnes that he fashioned. And so if we praise him our 
TOrds seem rather small, and if we piaise him to some extent we praise ourselves. 
Great men and eminent men have monuments m bronze and marble set up for them, 
ut this man of divine fire managed in his life-time to become enshrined in miUions 
ffld millions of hearts, so that all of us became somewhat of the stuff that he was made 
> ough to an infinitely lesser degree. He spread out m this way all over India^ 
not in palaces only, or m select places, or m assembhes, but m every hamlet and hut 
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ot made significant as at tke recent confeteoce of the Common'wealth Pnme Minis- 
ters in London, where the primary issue concerned the future status of India within 
the fiamework of what has hitherto been known as the British Qimmonwealth. 
Seldom is it given to politicians to fulfil in practice the promises that they make to 
public audiences. But just as the Indian struggle for freedom was conducted on 
uhorthodox hoes and on a high ethical level under the guidance of the Mahatma, 
so has the foreign policy of India been evolving since 1946 when Jawahatlal Nehru 
assumed the office of Prime Minister and Minister-in-dmge of Foreign Affidrs. His 
honesty of purpose and sincerity of expression have often been mistaken for a cer- 
tain lack of experience or absence of diplomatic finesse, just as his exhortations to 
his countrymen to think of India not as an isolated unit, but in the international con- 
text, were looked upon as mere dichds of a politician, whose feet were not firmly plant- 
ed on solid earth. The problem before the Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Con- 
ference in London was a momentous one, not only for the Commonwealth, but for 
India herself. Political independence had only brought the potential power of Inffia 
to the forefront, but time was needed to develop these potential resources and to 
enable India to take her rightful place in the comity of nations. The first few months 
of independence were taken up with problems of a kind and magnitude before which 
greater and more experienced nations might well have quailed. Not only were these 
problems successfully overcome, but the foundations of the new State were laid with 
such far-sighted skill, wisdom and firmness, that the pubhc forgot even the terrible 
aftermath of Partition and the apprehensions and the misgivings that it had felt on the 
sudden and unexpeaed departure of the British. India’s Prime Minister was never 
tired of e:g)laming that it was not the pohey of India to ally itself to, or to be tied up 
with, any particular power bloe\ that India desired to pursue and work for a policy 
of peace and intemalional goodwill; and that India’s foreign policy was to be based 
on the noble principles enunciated by the Mahatma — the father of the nation— who 
had never recognised the dichotomy between morality as proper for individuals 
and as applied to the behaviour of States inter se. The Congress bad come to the 
condusion years ago that India could not be a Dominion in the British Common- 
wealth and have the status which Canada, Australia, New Zealand and even South 
Africa held by virtue of racial and cultural kinship. The prospect, therefpre, of a 
Dominion status did not satisfy India’s urge for freedom. Her very size and the 
great position that she had occupied in the history of dvilization, particulariy 
of Asia, made it inevitable that if India was to achieve a destiny commensurate 
with her traditions and potential resources, she would have to seek her salvation m 
ways other than those which had been found appropriate to the great Dommions of 
the British Commonwealth. 

In accordance with the declarations of the Congress pohticians and the ideal 
put before the people of India, the very first thing which was done by the Constituent 
Assembly was to pass an Objectives Rraolution, emphasising and declaring unequivo- 
calfy the desire of India to be a Republic. The issue, therefore, was whethei; in view 
of the existing international position and the present weakness of India as a^ms 
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hei potential power in the nulitaiy sphere, she would be able to live up to her ideal 
of being a Republic and undertake even the risk of cutting herself adrift from 
the Commonwealth, It was a problem for amaous consideration not only 
for India’s Prime Minister and his colleagues, who had to take into account the ra- 
pidly rlianging pafintama of World aflairs, bat also for the statesmen of the Umted 
Kmgdom. The question of allegiance to the British sovereign was one on which 
the English-speakmg Dommions and the people of the United Kingdom were tightly 
sensitive, foi the monarchy had proved itself a veritable sheet-anchor of pohbcal 
progress and stability in a world of revolutionary movement and ideas. But history 
has repeatedly borne witness to tlie maturiqt and amazing resourcefulness of Bntish 
statesmanship. Every crisis in recent times has been met with a boldness of 
conception and vision which are perhaps unsurpassed in the pohtical history of 
any nation whatsoever. If the British withdrawal from India was an act of superla- 
tive statesmanship, the decision taken by the Prune Ministers’ Conference in April 
1949 was a measure of the singularly effective and imaginative manner m which the 
politicians of the Commonwealth were capable of reacting to a very difficult problem. 
It was obvious to the statesmen gathered in London that India had developed 
ties of friendship, similarity of political outlook and traditions with Britain as a 
result of their association during die past 150 years; and that despite die long drawn- 
out struggle for freedom and differences of race and cultuib there still remained a 
sub-stratum of common auns and ideals. It was, therefore, desirable to strengthen 
these ties rather than sunder them on an issue wluch was perhaps more logical and 
literal rather than practical in its nature and implication. If India was sensitive as 
awards her status as a Sovereign Repubhe, the British Prime Mimster was willing 
not only to delete the adjective "British” from the great association of Nations which 
had come into being and was hitherto known as die “British Commonwealth,” but 
to go even further and accommodate the Repubhe of India within the framework 
of the Commonwealth of Nations of wluch ^e constitutional Sovereign of Britam 
has so long been the visible and beloved symbol. The nature of die British widi- 
drawal and the character of the last Governor-General of India, Earl Mountbatten, 
and the latter’s intimate relations with India’s Piime Minister and Deputy Prime 
Ministei^ had made the ties between Brimm and India even doscr dian befbie. It 
was, therefore, not only in the mterests but also die desue of India to strengthen the 
friendship between the two countues which had grown so rapidly within the past 
few months, without comprotmsmg, if possible, her sovereign status as a rqiub- 
hc and without agreeing to formal allegiance to the King. The Dqiuty Prime 
Mmister, Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, with his usual clarity tighdy stated at a press con- 
ference held on of Apnl 28 as follows: 

“We have to remember that throughout its existence the Commonwealth 
has never been a ngid institudon It has displayed an amazing adaptabihtj to 
the ideological growth m its component parts In that has lam poncipally its 
integrity and strength, and it is through that adaptation that it has survived 
many critical moments in its history. 

*9 
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“Thioughoot the discussions, which we have had on this important 
matter, we have had full understanding of our attitude by His Majesty’s 
Government and other Dominions with whose representatives we have already 
had informal discussion. There has been manifest throughout a desire for 
adjustment to suit our constitutional position, I should like to acknowledge 
the assistance and co-operation which we have had from them, 

“The Prime Minister, from time to time, has made statements on this 
question, and has e^lained the ideas 'Jnderlying our approach to this questioo. 
Before he left India to attend ihe Conference he stated our position, and I am 
sure you will be glad to find that in essentials that position has been sustained 

as a result of the conclusions reached at the Conference 

“There is no break in our membership of the Commonwealth. ¥e 
continue as member, and with other members we remain united as free and 
equal members 

“Both India and other memhers of the Commonwealth have taken a 

bold and momentous decision 

“Finally, let me say a word about the part which our Prime Minister has 
played in securing these decisions. To a large extent the result achieved is his 
personal triumph. He has worked hard and earnestly for getting India’s attitude 
on this question fully appredatdi, and it is a tnbute to the place he commands 
with tire international world and to his earnestness and ability that the decision 
which has now emerged makes foil allowance for the constitutional position 
of India as we all visualize it” 

It is characteristic of Sardar Patel to seize the significant issues in a compheated 
problem, and the tnbute that he has paid to the wisdom and far-seeing statesmanship 
of the Prime Ministers of the Commonwealth, includbg Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, is 
richly deserved. For the first time in the political history of the world a great asso- 
ciation of States has come into being which is based not on racial or even cultural 
affinities, but which is founded on a similarity of aims and outlook. The political 
blot thus created is obviously the most powerful instmment for world peace that 
has yet been voluntarily fashioned, and for this the credit must largely go to the 
political realism and resourcefulness of the British people. It is cunous that at a tune 
of crisis pohticians in England have a habit of coming closer together than ever before, 
and on this particular occasion even Winston Churchill— tiae most confirmed and oon- 
sistentantagonist of India’s pohtical freedom in the past— has blessed the new arrange- 
ment whereby the British Sovereign becomes a unifying symbol of a &ee and great 
association of nations. A foiendship of this namre is an infimtdy more powerful 
weapon for peace than any system of pohtical alliances, which are generally discarded 
precisdy when they are most needed. One only has to remember the alliance between 
Russia and Germany durmg the last war, as w^ as that between the U.S.S.R., 
and the U.S.A. after the first alliance had been abrogated. Cynicism and a lack of 
moral integrity have been the besettmg sins of conventional diplomacy. Fbttunately, 
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however, for India, and perhaps the world at large, a seer arose who made no dis- 
tinction between the morahty of an individual and that of a nation, and the first 
Premier and Foreign Mimstei of India has had the courage and vision m setting aside 
the time-wom conventions of power pohtics and international dealings m favour of 
a pohcy of truth and goodwill towards all nations, particularly those struggling for 
then freedom. 

Events m India have been moving so swiftly that it is difficult to evaluate them m 
their proper perspective, particularly in the international contcict. There can, however, 
be no doubt that Jawaharlal has achieved a signal triumph for his pohcy by the way 
in which the status of India as an mdependent Republic has been reconciled, or rather 
integrated, with her association as a full member of the Commonwealth. The deasion 
IS likely to have momentous results; for this association of free nations in the Common- 
wealth IS the most powerful factor for harmonizmg racial, cultural and political con- 
flicts that the world has hitherto seen. H the Commonwealth is at present only an 
association of friendly nations without specific powers or functions, it is only a matter 
of time before it develops mto an effective agency for resolving disputes, not only 
between the various umts of the Commonwealth, but also between various nations 
of the world In fact, the germs of a world organisation for peace may be found in 
this incipient but flexible organisation, for within it are comprised not only some of 
the most populous, but also some of the most progressive areas of the world in the 
various continents of Asia, Europe, America and Austraha. It is but natural that 
an association of this nature, with its mtimate affihations with the United States of 
America and the Western European nations, should be a tremendously powerful Hc- 
torinthe economic and political progress (rftheworld as a whole. India has, therefore, 
every reason to congratulate herself and her Prime Mimster on the consummation of 
such a momentous event m the pohtical history of the world. It is also cunous that 
while the relations between Britain and India ^ould be so cordial and mtimate, those 
between India and Pakistan should still give rise to a certain amount of misgtvmg, 
suspicion and mistrust. Unfortunately, however, the circumstances attendant on the 
partition of the country have been such as to leave a trail of bitterness which will take 
time before it is efl&ced. Besides, the Domimon of Pakistan has hitherto been puttmg 
emphasis on the Islamic character of the new State— a medieval conception completely 
out of tune with the trend of mtemational pohtics. So fiir as India’s Prime hdimster 
is concerned, he has made it clear more than once that, whatever may have been his 
opinion in the past, he has no mtenaon of undomg die present arrangements. It 
IS obvious that there is more than suffident work for the statesmen of both India and 
Pakistan to do in the mterests of their respecave peoples, and that this work would 
be mote effectively done with mutual understanding and genuine neighbourhness. 

The bnef statement issued fcom lo. Downing Street, on April ay, 1949, sum- 
maased the conclusions arrived at the Prime Ministers' Conference as follows: 

The Governments of the United Kingdom, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
South Afiaca, India, Pakistan and C^lon, whose countries are muted as members 
of the British Commonwealth of Nations and who owe a common allegiance 
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to the Crown, which is also tihe symbol of thek free assodadoo, have considered 
the impending consdtndonal changes in India. 

“The Government ofindia has informed the other Governments of the Common- 
wealth of the intendon of the Indian people that under the new Constitution, 
which is about to be adopted, India shall beeome a sovereign independent 
Republic. The Government of India has, however, declared and affirmed 
India’s desire to continue her full membership of the Commonwealth of Nations 
and her acceptance of the King as the symbol of 'the free association of its inde- 
pendent member nations, and as such the head of the Commonwealth. The 
Governments of the other countries of the Commonwealth, the basis of whose 
membpfsbip of the Commonwealth is not hereby changed, accept and recog- 
nise India’s continuing membersliip in accordance with the terms of this dec- 
laration. 


“Accordingly, the United Kingdom, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South 
Afwra Tndia, Pakistan and Ceylon hereby declare that they remain united as 
free and equal members of the Commonwealth of Nations, fireely co-operating 
in the pursuit of peace, liberty and progress.” 


The declaration, so modestly phrased, marks an important tummg point in the 
history of India and perhaps of the entire world. It is undoubtedly one the most 
significant achievements of Pandit Nehru as Foreign Ministet of India, for it is largely ' 
the result of his moral integrity, clear thinking and sense of political realism. It may 
be pertinent at this point to emphasise the influence of the Master on the actnal 
policies followed by his two great disciples— Jawaharlal Nehru ^d Vallabhhbai 
Patel— in their respective spheres of external afeirs and internal politics. If 
lal has never been tired of talking about India’s mission as a nation that had no 
interests outside its own territory and which was interested pnmaiily “ato^ 
of all particularly of those striving to win their poUtical freedom, Vahabh^ 

Patel has constantly reiterated the need for integrating India as a whole and maMg 
it a powerful nation with the support of princes and peasants alike. Both thae 
leaders have gone for their inspiration to the simple ethics of the co^on man, an 
not to the precepts and traditions of Machiavelli, Talle3irand, Mettemich, Casdeteagn, 
Bismarck, Distadi or even Camillo Cavour. _ 

Jawaharlal’s fervent championship of the Asian Nations or of the tigte ® 
African peoples is not the outcome of a wave of impractical idealism; it is the ogi 
result of deep conviction and inner strength, for the Mahatma had taught tot in e 
final analysis it is not the guns that matter, but the unconquerable spiih o 
Unfortunately, however, neither the righteousness of the cause, not the ^ 

of the situation has ever mfluenced the conduct of nations m the international s^e^ 
and hence all the endless suffering and travail through which the rrorld 
pass. The French and, particularly the Portuguese, find it hwd “ 
to the new situation which has arisen in India as the aftermath of the last war. 
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are still intent on clinging to the empty and impossible remnants of their imperial 
power on the Indian soil, and they ate loath to learn the lesson so effectively set 
out by England. But then the English ate the only people who have been capable 
of reading the signs of the time, though often belate^y, and have had the requisite 
pohtical sagaaty to react accordingly Resurgent India cannot obviously tolerate 
the existence of pockets of foreign territory on its territory, and these anachronisms 
must soon disappear, as even mighty states with roots deep down m the remote past 
have merged into the new integrated India Vts-t-vts Burma, Ceylon and Pakistan, 
Jawaharlal has stated India’s pohcy in unequivocal terms. The task before India’s 
statesmen is of such enormous complexity and magnitude, and their idealism and 
sense of political reahsm are suSiaently advanced as to make them concentrate their 
energies on increasing the welfare of their own people, without casting covetous 
eyes on ihe territories of or dabbling in the affeirs of their neighbours. That has 
also been the Indian tradition— the victory of Dbarma or righteousness, and it may well 
epitomise the future pohcy of this country. 

The problem of Indians m ■ South Africa is only a symptom of a deep-seated 
disease which has afflicted the world for centunes past. Islam was the first to over- 
come this withm Its own adherents, but unfortunately it brought another evil m its 
tram by classifying peoples of the world into the exclusive categories of the 
faithful and the mfidels Communism in the recent tunes has made a bold bid to 
fight the malady with its own peculiar technique, and it is evident that racial equably 
must be reabsed m the near future if die world is to live m peace and security. 
Gandhi]! began his pohtical career m South Afnca on the issue of racial equably, and 
India’s attitude on the subject has always remained unequivocal, uncompromising 
and in favour of equal human rights. Practical ideabsm is the forlorn hope of 
humanily and also the corner-stone of India's foreign pohcy, of which Jawaharlal 
has been such an eloquent oqionent, “Freedom for all” has been his iris diieoeiir. 



JAWAHAELAL AS PRIME MINISTER 

Pandit Nehru, die fiist Prime Minister oficdia, will be sixty on November 14 , 
1949. But he is still young, handsome, debonair, temperamental, impetuous, full 
of &e and enthusiasm, sometimes gay, sometimes pensive, often lonely and always 
busy. He loves children, for he is himself childlike in his simplicity and lack of 
guEe. He loves laughter; bul^ alas, it is not often that this child of nature, who ins- 
tinctively reacts to her vagrant moods, can relax and shake off the worries and pre- 
occupations of oflSce to get out in the open and stretch himself. He has not the time 
to indulge in day-dreams and fancies much as he would like to. He loves birds, 
flowers, mountains, hurtling torrents of water and snow. But while they continue to 
beckon to him, he goes on with his incessant grind in grappling with many a difficult 
and pressing problem of a new and ancient State. Life is a strange business and it has 
led Jawaharlal a pretty dance. As the only son of a brilhant, clever and dominating 
father, Jawaharlal had a somewhat uneventful and subdued childhood and adole- 
scence. The sister— Nan or Swamp — ^the family pet name of Vijayalakshmi, India’s 
Ambassador in the U.S.A., who has all her brother’s looks, elegance, and charm, 
arrived late in his life, and she was but a child when the Nehrus went to England in 
1905. Jawaharlal grew up as a shy youth. He had missed playing wi(h ddldten, 
and destiny never permitted him to play even with his solitary ofispring, for while 
Indira — a delicate child with an ailing mother— was growing up, Nehru was busy 
completing his political training and apprenticeship through many long and weaiy 
terms of imprisonment. He, who is so deqply emotional, had to steel himself to years 
of loneliness, when all his pent-up emotion and romance had to be sublimated into 
sflent dreams, or to find an outlet in writing or hard manual labour. Jawaharlal at 
times looks sad, and one is then aware of unfathomed pools of stiflness. It was for- 
tunate that he who was happily married and looked like settling down to a life of cul- 
tured ease and comfort, was suddenly aroused by the energising impact of the Mahatma. 
To Gandhiji truth, discipline, austerity and purity of living were hke second nature. 
Ideas were valid only in so fat as they were put into practice. The early years of hard- 
ship spent in the wake of political strife tempered the steel of Jawaharlal’s character, 
and proved invaluable in strengtherung the fibre of bis innate integrity. Doubts 
or misgivings as to the future rarely assailed him, and at the end of almost a genera- 
tion of continuous and bitter conflict, shattered hopes and frustrations, Jawaharlal s 
own personahty emerged shming, completely unscathed and untarnished. He n^^ 
lost the buoyancy of his spkits. Like his master he can be occasionally angty» bu 
never vindictive or vengeful. He is often impulsive, sometimes impatient, but invari- 
ably considerate, fidendly, contcite and forgiving. He loves poetry, for it is in his soul, 
inextricably mixed up with all the emotions and experiences of his tempestuouspas • 
At sixty he is slim, elegant and fiiU of verve, despite his occasional awareness or 
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iIpp pMim g fiiHows on his fece and of his shining dome of baldness Though tem- 
peiamenMy serious, aloof, leserved and mtfospective, he loves fiin and gaiety and 
has an occasional pout. He is piond and gentle with all the social graces of high 
anstroctacy. As conversationalist he is hvely, bnlhant and versatile. He does not 
have the meaningful or menacing stillness, nor the bitmg sarcasm or the devastatmg 
wit of his older colleague, Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel. His moods are of the momenfi 
without sting or mahce, like petty whifls of clouds wliich dissolve and sail away on 
meeting a httie sunshine. Like his Master he can laugh as few can. His laughter 
is unaffected, bright and resonant with an indefinable quahty for disamung opposi- 
tion and has a singularly convincing ting to testify to his utter smcetity Time and 
agam his flashing smile has bewitched his associates and friends and overcome the 
occasional gloom, doubts and sullenness of his countrymen, for diey know that this 
man has no antete pmUt and that he is incapable of deceit or falsehood. 

Jawaharlal is naturaUy popular with women, for he has qmte extraordinary 
loob and astonishmg charm m &e still and smiling recesses of his eyes He is happy 
in the admiring company of radiant, young and beautiful women and pUy children. 
Gandhiji too loved women and children. But the “conquests” of Gandhiji and 
Jawaharial have always been on a plane of spiritual joy and moral inspiration. They 
both have understood with rare comprehension the spirit of sacrifice and the hard 
core of mfleable deteimination which lay underneath the seemingly soft exterior of 
the reticent, sheltered, simple and long-suffering womanhood of India. The mobih- 
sationofwomen in their thousands in the fight for fieedomiras one of the greatest 
triumphs of the Mahatma. Women adored him, for they knew that he knew their 
strength and weaknesses and shared in their joys and sorrows. They idohse 
Jawaharlal and have never concealed then admiration for his mobile face and lovely 
features They have gone even so far as to suggest that a man such as he had no 
business to temam unmarried so long after Kamala’s demise in 1936' But behmd all 
this adulation and devoted adnuration there is that deep and instinctive mother-hke 
peiception that die hero of their hearts embodies in himself the pnstine ideals of a 
great culture and is clean, comely, straight, fearless, an affectionate husband, fether 
and brother, impetuous and unspoilt Jawaharlal has known a vast number of people 
of all countnes and of varied strata, and with his social gifts has made innumerable 
contacts of varying intimacy. But whether many of these have ripened mto dose 
and lasting bonds of friendshqi is not so certain His own nature damours for 
afection, and he is attracted by people of intellectual sensibihty and refinement He 
hkes colour— in life and in nature. His phraseology— spoken or watten— feithfuUy 
nurrors the nuances of a sensitive and thoughtful mind He seldom looks in a 
state of repose; he is either contemplative or m a state of tension 

The temjjo of his life has been exceptionally quick, whether in the years of poh- 
tical strife or during the hectic and eventful months of office since September 1946 He 
has had but httie leisuie and less privacy; he has completely surmounted the inhibition 
of his early upbringing m the matter of assoaatmg with the common man and speaking 
to him dnecti and as a popular leader m India of today Jawaharlal.has no rival. As 
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politician and Prime Minister, he has been surrounded by a motley crowd of diverse 
motives and of all levels of intelligence. Intellectually and temperamentally Jawahaflal 
is shy, reserved and aloof, and yet he never misses an opportunity of rhtning closer to 
■his people. But such contacts are by their very nature superficial, people 

who flock round the seat of authority are genei^y on their best behaviour, at least 
for the time being. Consequently it is difficult to size up the throngs of people filing 
past, either accurately or toly. A few have, however, an uncanny understanding 
of the people wifh whom they come in contact and are able to pierce through their 
habitual armour of formal behaviour. Gandhiji, for instance, took men and women 
as they were, and yet succeeded someliow or other in making them transcend their 
usual limitations, overcome their petty inhibitions and weaknesses, and behave 
as if they were cast out of some heroic mould. The spell of his magic personahly 
persisted like some subtle and nndefinable fragrance and worked as the fountain- 
spring of future action, for it was well-nigh impossible to shake off the Mahatma’s 
influence at least while one was in his presence. Many thousands of men and women 
of but common clay acted as if they moved to the rhythm of some over-mastering 
wave of righteousness and courage, and it was tiieir inspired fight which won the battle 
of freedom. And yet Gandhiji was perhaps the most unrelenting of all political leaders— 
an imperious, stem and difficult master who did not hesitate to break or cast aside 
the people who were found wantmg, or did not answer his espectations. The 
great little man, despite his imperturbable poise and gentleness of eipression, had 
something of hard steel in him. He was the maker of men. 

Sardat Vallabhbhai Patel is different. While none of India’s present leaders has 
got Gandhiji’s gift of exalting or intoxicating the people who come m contact wilh 
them, the Sardat is able to draw the best out of the men who have the privilege of 
being associated in his great task. Vallabhbhai is a man of few words, but his friends 
know that he would stand by them in all circumstances, except that he would not 
tolerate deceit or humbug. He has a natural insight in selecting bis instruments; 
he is a very shrewd judge of men and a wonderfol master to work with — considerate, 
generous, always open to reason, tolerant, determined, swift in derision and never 
overwhelmed by details. His approach is positive, rigidly practical and confined fothe 
issues of the moment. He is not an intellectual, nor one who indulges in day-dreams 
of a remote or indefimte future. He is essentially an administrator, a superlative or- 
ganiser, a man of iron determination who never loses his presence of mind and whose 
native courage rises in a time of deepening crisis. His silence can be dark and 
ominous, and his wrath, like his sarcasm, explosive and devastating. If be inspires 
devotion, he also excites fear, for he is one who carmot be trifled with in any circums- 
tances whatsoever. His overall stature has enormously risen since the demise of 
the Mahatma, and he has recently been acting and speaking as if he were in a hurry 
to finish the stupendous task he had undertaken to accomplish. 

Jawaharlal is intrepid to the extent of being and he cannot help being io 
the thick of the battle. He loves his men, and his presence never foils to act as a ton® 
to the multitudes. But he is impulsive and generous to a foult in his valuation and 
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judgment o£ men, and his loyalty to friendship can sometimes be eictravagant andoTer- 
'whelmfflg, and m the position in which Providence has placed him it would not be 
surprising if a few took advantage of his large-hearted generosity. By temperament 
and training his place is m the assembly of intellectuals, statesmen, saentists, artists 
and htterateurs. He sees India’s problems m time and m space, and parochialism of 
any kind is hateful to him. Narrow bigotry— intellectual, cultural, r^gious or pro- 
vincial, rouses his mdignation, and he will not tolerate petty meannesses m any shape 
or form. His reflective turn of mind mdines him to view problems from a remote 
perch, and the prolonged contemplation of pros and cons is apt not mftequently to 
mhibit qmck and vital deasions . Fohtics are a strange game and a standing challenge 
to all men of mtegnty and rectitude. Espediency more than ethics is often decisive, 
and yet Pandit Nehtu has been able to bring m a distracted world an unusual balance 
of mmd, sanity of outlook and clarity of thinking to bear upon the difficult problems 
of India’s foreign relations, and withm less than two years he has won for himself 
a place among the small and select band of statesmen who have a deteimming voice 
on the future course of world-events. Rabindranath Tagore, the poet, rightly said 
that “Jawaharlal has upheld the standard of purity in the midst of pohtical 
where deception, including self-delusion, so often destroys mtegnty He has never 
evaded tmth when it brought danger m its wake, nor has he made alliance with 
falsehood when it would have been convenient to do so His brilliant minrl has 
always turned away m outspoken disgust from the path of diplomacy where success 
is as easy as it is mean ” 

Jawaharlal h as the mmd and aptitude of a scholar andthmker. Temperamentally 
restless, he appears to be always m a hurry He is terribly overworked and perhaps 
enjoys the sensation of bemg so constantly occupied. But for a Prime Minister of 
any country, particularly of India, where unfortunately there is a great scaraty of men 
of energy, vision, courage and mtegnty, it is an unhe^thy sign He is m the habit of 
workmg late in the mght, and looks not infrequently as if a few days of unmtermpted 
sleep and test would do a lot to sooth his tired nerves and tone up his system 
But then he has always been prodigal as regards himself and has never spared himself, 
but time has come when even his boundless enthusiasm and hmited store of energy 
have to be carefully husbanded m the larger mtetests of the country His very versa- 
*dity, general accessibihty to his colleagues and friends and unusual willmgness to be 
m <My touch with the people by way of speakmg at all manner of fimcHons— and 
the Indian pubhc is in these matters inexperienced and mconsiderate m-a-m its leaders— 
are a source of menace to his health Gandhiji used to observe a weekly day of silence, 
and the p^ce might well be commended to all people m the position of Jawaharlal 
as a sOTnd method of securmg enforced rest and time for 

■NT Ja'waharlal is perhaps greater than it need be The 

JNutnbet ^ m the admmistrative machme of a great countw cannot aflford to bear 
m^ed the entire burden of piloting the course of the State, and he has perforce 
to be ^rent with the right choice of his colleagues. The work has to be decen- 
ttahsed and entrusted to proper men. It has been the good fortune of India that, 
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ficom the very commencement of its independent existence, she has been served by two 
such outstanding men as Jawaharlal and Sardar Vallabhbhai Pate], the Deputy Prime 
Minister. Despite their differences in age— Vallabhbliai will be 74 on October 31 
this year — ^temperament and outlook, the association of these two people at lie 
helm of the State has been exceptionally happy, fruitful and creative. Jawaharlal has 
laid down the outlines of India’s foreign policy wisely and firmly, and doubtless raised 
the status of India in the international world by his staunch and unflinching adherence 
to the path of rectitude and disinterestedness. Vallabhbhai with far-sighted vision, 
steadfestness of purpose and deep insight into human nature has won the hearts of the 
princes, and induced them to make the supreme sacrifice of integrating their various 
territories within the framework of Indian polity. This momentous work has been 
done smoothly, expeditiously and in an atmosphere of absolute goodwill and fiiend- 
liness between die Indian Government and the rulers of the states. The map of 
India will henceforth be a monochrome and, however high the gales of political 
vicissitudes there may be in store for her, she will now face them as a single entity, 
and the prowess, sacrifice and wisdom of her children will determine the couise 
of her destmy. It may be interesting in this connection to recall the words (quoted 
by Jawaharlal m his AtriobioffapJ) which a former Chancellor of the now defbnet 
Chamber of Princes, the late Maharaja of Bikaner, used on Januaiy 22, 1935: 

“We, the Rulers of the Indian States, are not soldiers of fortune. And I take 
the liberty of stating that we who, through centuries of heredity, can claim to have 
mherited the instincts to rule and, I trust, a certain measure of statesmanship, dioiild 
take the utmost cate to safeguard against our being stampeded in a hurry to any hasty 
or ill-considered decision. . . .May I m all modesty say that the Princes We no inten- 
tion of allowing themselves to be destroyed by anybody, and tiiat should the time 
unfortunately come when the Crown is tmable to afford the Indian States the necessary 
protection in fulfilment of its treaty obligations, the Princes and States will die figh*' 
ing to the bitter end.” 

Jawaharlal never made secret of his views on the question of Indian States, as 
will be seen from the following excerpts: 

“The Indian States represent toiky probably the extremest type of autocracy 
existing m the world. They are, of course, subject to British suzerainty, but the British 
Government interferes only for the protection or advancement of Wtish interests. 
It is really astonishing how these feudal old-world enclaves have carried on with so 
htde change right mto the middle of the twentieth century. The ait is heavy and 
still there, and the waters move sluggishly, and the newcomer, used to change and 
movement and a little weary of them perhaps, feels a drowsiness, and a feint charm 
steals over him. It all seems unreal, hke a picture where time stands still and an nn- 
changmg scene meets the eye. Almost unconsciously he drifts back to the past and 
to his childhood’s dreams, and visions of belted and armoured knights and feir and 
brave maidens come to him, and turreted castles and chivalry and cpixotic ideas ot 
honour and pride and matchless courage and scorn of death, especially, if he hap- 
pens to be in Rajputana, that home of romance and of vain and impossible deeds. 
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‘fBut soon ibe visions fade and a sense of opptession comes; it is stifling and 
difficult to bteathe, and below the still ot slow-movmg watets there is stagnation and 
putte&ction. One feels hedged, citcumsciibed, bound down m mmd and body. 
And one sees the utter backwardness and misery of the people, contrasting vividly 
with the glarmg ostentation of the prince’s palace How much of the wealth of the 
State flows mto that palace for the personal needs and luxuries of the pnnce, how 
htde goes back to the people m the form of any servicel Our prmces are tembly 
expensive to produce and to keep up Wliat do they give back for this lavish ex> 
pense on them?” 

The prmces now totally shorn of power are but private atizens m receipt of 
generous pensions from the Indian exchequer. They have risen to the occasion 
and doubtless shown quite an unexpected degree of perception and understand- 
mg of the new situation. A few of them hold, on merits, high and honourable 
positions m the service of the State. The daxdmg achievements of the Indian 
Government are m this respect unique m the recent pohtical history of the world, 
and the statesmanship of Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, the Deputy Prune Mmister, m 
dealmg with some 562 disruptive sovereignties, scattered throughout India, is 
reminiscent of the work of Prmce Otto von Bismarck and Count CamiUo Cavour m 
the unification of Germany and Italy respectively. Vallabhbhai Patel resembles m 
rugged appearance, though not m height, the Iron Chancellor He has had his 
tenacity, determmation and bluntness, but there is no doubt that Vallabhbhai Patel has 
with exceptional foresight and vision laid the foundations of umted India more 
securely than his German counterpart was able to do for his country 

Jawaharlal has often been blamed for bemg a poor judge of men, but, judgmg 
ftom the kmd of colleagues that he has collected round him, the charge would not 
appear to have much substance It is to his credit that he has been able not only to 
have the affectionate and loyal support of a stiong and outstandmg personahty hke 
Vallabhbhai Patel, but also the services of a versatile, hard-headed, stubborn and m- 
dependent-mmded man like Dr Ambedkar It is but m the fimess of things that the task 
of piloting the constitution of the Indian Repubhc should have fallen to this learned, 
bitter and implacable critic of the Cbngiess and mtrepid champion of the depressed or 
scheduled classes Jawaharlal’s choice of his cabmet is an mdex to his broad-mmded 
and wise discernment of men, and a testimony to bis pohtical acumen and capauty 
for team work. Amidst all the tumult of clashing ambitions m the Provinces and 
the new unions of States, the Nehru Cabinet have displayed an exceptional degree 
of mtetnal harmony, strength and comradeship and have to their credit a notable 
record of substantial achievements, particularly m the pohtical sphere and m the main- 
tenance of mtemal peace and security Nehru’s own achievement as Foreign Minis- 
ter has been quite remarkable, for the stately edifice of India’s Foreign OflSce, 
which has now ramifications all over the world, is entirely his creation, and he had 
neither precedents nor seasoned personnel to guide him m the construction of it. 
His imagination, burning idealism and abounding energy are responsible for India’s 
present position m the international field It is true that his personahty has comple- 
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tely dominated the expanding cadre of men and women enlisted in the Foreign Service 
of India; but it is equally correct that he is one of the very few statesmen in the India 
of to-day who owes least to senior members of the services in the formulation of his 
policy. Jawaharlal never had a very high opinion of the much-boosted Indian Qvil 
Service, particularly after their dismal record in Mesopotanoia during the first world 
war and recently in Burma. He has been sceptical of their ability to handle big and 
fundamental issues requiring courage, drive, initiative and understanding of the 
popular mind. This has inevitably imposed an increasing strain and impossibly long 
working hours on the Prime Master of India. But Jawaharlal has long been in 
the habit of burning mid-night oil and he perhaps enjoys it, for there is a natural and 
understandable exhilaration and a feeling of deep satisfaction in toiling hard, pard- 
cnlarly when the toil is for a Cause and for the fulfilment of the historic destiny of 
a great nation. Temperamentally also he is apt to take too much on himself, and 
consequently it is hard to imagine outstanding figures emerging out of the under- 
growth of his towering personality. A great tree dries up the soil round it— ‘Us 
^andarbreresskbekterramaatottr delai" Yet democracy to be effective, stable and 
dynamic must at all times be fed by a continuous stream of able and disinterested 
men trained for the higher r 61 es of statesmanship and the smooth implementation of 
accepted polide'. 

Modem India suffers from an acute shortage of trained and e^erienced officers 
and, with increasing complaints of maladministration in the constituent units, tiiete 
is a growing demand for their services. In the circumstances there is always 
a lurking danger of concentrating too much power in the hands of a few officers at the 
Centre and the remedy may be worse than the disease; for in a country of India’s 
dimensions it is vital that the sources for the recruitment of youthful and energetic 
personnel should be many, varied and scattered all over the country and systemati- 
cally rqilenished. It is a mistake to draw too often on a small band of trained and 
senior administrators for a variety of functions, and India’s Prime Minister has rigfatiy 
introduced a healthy leaven by recruiting people from outside the services for tiie 
higher personnel of the Indian Foreign Service. Mistakes are bound to be made, but 
that is the only way in which the country’s polity can develop. The e^erience of 
E n gl a n d and particularly of the United States of America during the last war is in 
fevour of the policy wMch Jawaharlal has adopted in selecting the higherpersonnel of 
India’s foreign and diplomatic services. 

The work of the Minister for Foreign Affeirs, particularly of a country so 
new as India, is by its nature vulnerable on the score of being either too ambitious 
or too limited. In the situation in which India finds itself, particularly in a world 
dominated by two opposed power blocs, the foreign pohcy is bound to be tentative 
and cautious and does not certainly admit of any spectacular results over a short term. 
But it is precisely in this sphere that Jawaharlal has been able to impress his personality 
most, despite the fact that his actions as Foreign Mmiarpr have not gone entirely un- 
(haUenged by a section of his countrymen. Jawaharlal is courageous and, on matters 
of principle^ uncompromising. He has no use for subterfuges or any kind of sancti- 
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ffloaionsness, though not mftequently he has to bow reluctantly and unwillingly, 
particularly m the matter of social reforms, to the prevailing winds of vocal pohtitil 
opimon m the country. Anaent communities, after long periods of decay, are apt 
to be nostalgic regarding their past, and the historic consaousness becomes acute 
and aggressive when the position is weak and almost hopeless, for the actual 
conditions and achievements m the present appear to be almost drab and msigni£- 
cant in their juxtaposition to the noonday brilliance of a daazlmg and bygone age. 
Consequently, with the advent of power tbete is often a childish desire to do something 
uncommon of out of the way which others more mature and experienced than they 
have tried and failed, or to strike an attitude of hi^ moral eminence without suffi- 
dent justification or adequate regard for the immediate consequences to the econo- 
nuc and humdrum life of the people. Gandhiji’s conception of democracy m India 
was practical as is Jawaharlal’s mterpretation of it in practice. The concqition of 
democracy as bdng equated to mere counting of votes has already begun to wear 
thin everywhere, and it is possible that with the eipenence of elections on 
a colossal scale with 170 million of voters, mostly ilhterate, the absurdity and 
the practical disadvantages of identifying a parvenu democracy with the me- 
chanical ritual of ballot boxes, party caucuses, dectorel madiinery and enumeration 
of heads, may become far too glaring for unqualified and wholesale adoption Accord- 
mg to Jawaharlal, Gandhiji’s idea of democracy was somewhat metaphysical, having 
nothing to do with numbers, majoniy or representation in the ordinary sense. Gandhiji 
wrote: 

“Let us recogmse the fact that the Congress enjoys the prestige of a democratic 
character and influence not by the number of delegates and visitors it has diawn 
to Its annual function, but by an ever-incteasing amount of service it has rendered. 
Western democracy IS on Its tnal, if it has not already proved a feiilure. May it be 
reserved to India to evolve the true science of democracy by giving a visible 
demonstration of its success 1 

“Corruption and hypocrisy ought not to be the inevitable products of democracy, 
as they undoubtedly ate today. Not is bulk a true test of democracy. Tme demo- 
cracy is not inconsistent with a few persons representing the spirit, the hope and the 
aspuations of those whom they c laim to represent. I hope that democracy cannot 
be evolved by forcible methods. The spirit of democracy cannot be imposed from 
wnhout. It has to come from within.” 

This is not orthodox Westem.democtacy, but Jawaharlal recognised that Gandhiji, 
Mocrat or noi^wasthe qumtessence of the conscious and the subconsaous will and 
the idealised personification of millions of his countrymen 

Gandhiji s conception of democracy was somewhat akin to that e^ressed by 
toc^es m his femous oration on the first public ftmetal of the Athenian soldiers. 

es words would bear repetition, hi what is described as the greatest speech 
in literature, he expressed himself as follows : 

t constitution is named a democracy, because it is in the hands not of the 

tew but of the many. But our laws secure equal justice for all in their private 
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disputes and out public opinion ■welcomes and honours talent in every branch of 
achievement, not for any sectional reason but on grounds of excellence alone. 
And as we give free play to all in our public life, so we carry the same spirit into 
our daily relations •with one another. We have no black looks or angry words for 
our neighbour if he enjoys himself in his own way, and we abstain from the litde 
acts of churlishness which, though they leave no mark, yet cause annoyance to 
whoso notes them. Open and friendly in our pti-vate mtercourse, in our public 
acts we keep strictly within the control of law. We acknowledge the restraint of 
reverence; we are obedient to whomsoever is set in authority, and to the laws, 
more especially to those which offer protection to the oppressed and those 
unwritten ordinances whose transgression brings admitted shame.” 

The ideal was to provide recreation for the spirit— games and festivals and 
beauty in public buildmgs— to cheer the heart and delight the eye day by day. 

In the clash of theories and rival ideologies it is often forgotten that the conti- 
nuing welfere of the common man is the sole and primary objective of administration, 
irrespective of the methods adopted m shaping and controlling the governmental 
machinery, and this is of enormous importance for a ■vast, economically backward, 
undeveloped and potentially rich country such as India. Fortunately, both Ja'wahatlal 
and the Deputy Prime Minister, Vallabhbhai Patel, are acutely conscious of the need 
for increasing and realising the potential of India’s production in the quickest pos- 
sible time. The Prime Minister, aware of the weaknesses of his coonttymen, parti- 
cularly their lack of snstamed endeavour and discipline, yet has unbounded feith in 
their future. There is, therefore, an imaginative sweep, calm and abiding con- 
fidence in the manner m which he frames, unfolds and expounds India’s policy to 
the world at large. Nobody is more conscious than he that the ultimate sanction 
of all foreign policy is power— actual and potential, and that India’s power is still 
largely potential. Underlying his many and frequent expositions of policy there is 
an unmistakable current of intense conviction and high ambitions, bearing the 
impress of a lively, energetic, occasionally impulsive, but always purposeful per- 
sonality. There is verve and aplomb in his actions and utterances, for be is intent 
on re-kindling the anaent fire of his people .and arousing their souls benumbed by 
apathy, ignorance, superstition, squalor and poverty of centuries. 

Javiaharlal is undoubtedly one of the creators of modem India. He has 
undoubtedly fallen in love ■witii his country and felt her greatness, and he never 
forgets that this greatness was ■won by men with courage, with knowledge of their 
duty and 'with a sense of honour in action. 

The late Mahadev Desai, Gandhiji’s great disciple and secretary, ■wrote about 
Jawaharlal as follows: 

“There is a strange mix-up in his richly complex personality of decision and 
doubt, of feith and the lack of it, of religion and impatience of rehgion. A life ^ 

sleepless activity and suffering and sorrow could not be otherwise Adynamic 

personahty and a perpetually growing one like Jawaharlal will certainly never su&r 
ficom a Imdening of the arteries. But even he has to beware of the dangers. 
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Jawahaflal’s upbiioging was pomanly western and he has never ceased to be 
a European in his general msembk, despite the fact that long years of struggle, cease- 
less travelling and frequent and intimate contact with the poor and unsophisticated 
people of the soil have made his Dtscmij of India profoundly significant His interest 
in religion and philosophy is primarily mt^ectnal, and his knowledge of India’s arts, 
and literature that of a dtktfanU. And yet he is essentially a man of &ith, for with- 
out It he could never have surrendered himself, so completely as he did for almost 
a generation, to Gandhip. His discipleship was, however, of a different order from 
that of Vallabhbhai Patel. To the latter Gandhiji’s word was law. Jawaharlal often 
felt misgivings as to the course of action Gandhiji adopted, and he rarely understood 
the promptings of the Mahatma’s consaence; his mtellectuahsm often rebelled against 
the injunctions of the Master which appeared to him lacking m pohtical reahsm or 
unrelated to the requirements of the moment But despite all his occasional ques- 
tionings, dissatisfaction or even lack of conviction as regards the course of action 
enjoined by Gandhiji, Jawaharlal remamed an ideal soldier, and this r61e of a disciplined 
warrior furnishes a truer due to the nobihty of his diaracter and disinterestedness 
as a man than his recent career as the head of the Indian Government. As India’s 
Prime Minister he is naturally m the centre of die picture largely because he gene- 
rally constitutes the picture itself. 

Jawaharlal never loses his sense of humour. About the much-boosted distinc- 
tiveness of Muslim culture he remarks as follows: 

“And looking to the masses the most obvious symbols of ‘Muslim culture’ 
seem to be: a particular type of pyjamas, not too long and not too short, a particular 
way of shaving or dipping the moustache but allowing the beard to grow, and 
a hta (jug) with a special kind of snout, just as the correspondmg Hmdu customs are 
the wearing of a dboh, the possession of a topknot, and a hta of a different kind ” 

On his return from Cambridge he descnbed himself as a bit of a prig with little 
to commend him. At every stage he has been able to look at himself from a distance 
and the account of his personahty as given by him under the pseudonym of 
Chanakya in the Modem Revieni some years ago, is a revealing piece of writing. 
He wrote about himself: 

“The most effective pose is one m which there seems to be least of posing, and 
Jawaharlal has learnt well to act without the pamt and powder of the actor. With 
his seeming cardessness and insouciance, he performs on the pubhc stage with con- 
summate artistry. 

^ “Men like Jawaharlal, with all theit capacity for great and good work, are un- 
safe in democracy. He calls himself a democrat and a sociahst^ and no doubt he does 
so in all earnestness, but every psychologist knows that the mind is ultimately a slave 
to the heart and that logic can ahrays be made to fit in with the desires and irrepressi- 
ble urges of man. A httie twist and Jawaharlal might turn a dictator, sweeping aside 
the paraphernalia of a slow-moving democracy. He might still use ihe language and 
slogans of democracy and socialism, but we all know how fescism has &ttened on 
this language and 4en cast it away as useless lumber. 
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“Jawahailal cannot become a fascist. And yet he has all the makings of a die- 
tatot in him— vast popalaiity, a strong will directed to a well-defined purpose, energy, 
pride, organizational capacity, ability, hardness, and, with all his love of the crowd, 
an intolerance of others and a certain contempt for the weak and ineffident. His 
flashes of temper are well known, and even when they are controlled the curling of 
the lips betrays him. His overmastering desire to get things done, to sweep away 
what he dislikes and build anew, will hardly brook for long the slow processes of 
democracy. 

“Let us not spoil that and spoil him by too much adulation and praise. His 
conceit, if any, is already formidable. It must be checked. We want no Caesars.” 

It is curious that Jawaharlal should have written under the name of Chanakya, 
the famous Chancellor of Chandragupta Maurya, who has been sometimes called the 
Machiavelli of India. Whatever Jawaharlal may be, he is certainly ndther Chanalq^ 
nor Machiavelli. He certainly has the disinterestedness of the former, but neither 
his finesse, nor his aloofness, nor perhaps his capadty of winning over his enemies, 
for Jawaharlal is essentially simple and straight. There is no danger of his being 
a dictator, for bis very intellectuahsm and habit of ratiocination are proof against 
such undesirable denouement, even if it were possible in the present mood of India, 
In fact, Indian public opimon is just as fickle and restless as elsewhere and perhaps 
even more susceptible to management than in more mature democrades. India 
is essentially iconodastic despite its devotion to innumerable idols for the time being. 
Even the recent political history of the country amply illustrates this deep-moted 
iconodasm of the people. Consequently the present-day leaders of the Congress 
must be prepared for rude and unexpected gyrations in the curve of popular favour. 

The mdependence of India proved to be an extremely onerous legacy, and the 
problems that confronted Pandit Nehru and his colleagues were extraordinarily 
difiicult and of unusual complexity. But within less than two years, die Indian 
Cabinet under the direction of Jawaharlal has been able to master the disruptive forces 
of anarchy and turmoil to such an extent that it is difficult even to visualise 
the days of black terror, utter despair and indiscriminate slaughter of the closing 
months of 1947. Jawaharlal and Vallabhbhai Patel were the two principal actors 
who bad to fece the music of maintaining internal peace and security, of mobilis- 
ing sufficient force to stem and hurl backthe hostile forces of Pakistan which threaten- 
ed the very existence of Kashmir, and to scotch vile conspitaaes which were being 
actively hatched and fostered in Hyderabad in the very heart of the country. lu'sll 
these matters the success has been phenomenal, as hM been the case in integrating 
the political texture of the country, by the elimination of hundreds of the so-called pat- 
ches and enclaves of sovereignties called States or foreign settlements scattered all 
over the country. 

For more than half a century Indu has been obsessed with politics, while the 
economic conditions have been stationary or even deteriorating. And unfortuna- 
tdy in the econonuc sphere neither slogans not incantations ate effective in removing 
the deep-seated infection of poverty and malnutrition. India’s economy was hope- 
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A VISIT TO THE NIAGARA FALLS 

On board “ Maid of the MiSt " Left to Mr L B Peerson, Pandit Nennij 

Mr Robert Sanders, Shnmati Indira Gandhi 




p. GEORGE AND MARTHA WASHINGTON 

ranQit Nehru \isrted Mount Vernon and placed a wreath at the tomb of the first President of the 

United States of Airenca 
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Liji io Shnnwti Indira Gandhi, Mr Richard J Walsh. P.mdil Nehru, Pearl 

Buck, Shrimati Vijnyalakshmi Pandit, Mr Loy Henderson, 

Shnmati Krishna Huthcestngh (October 15, 1919) 
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lessly disrupted by five long years of war and ruthless 'wat-time esploitation of her 
resources. At the end of the vrar and at the beginning of the Independence, India, 
a predoimnently agricultural country, found herself unable to feed her nullions with- 
out having had to buy vast quantities of impoitedfood at any price -whatsoever and 
even at the cost of drastic cuitailmcnt of her vital foreign trade. As a result of the 
Partition, she became a defiat country in the matter of food and vital raw supphes 
for her two pnnapal mdustnes, viz., jute and cotton. In order to survive, India had 
to solve simultaneously the problem of how to become a nation adept m producing 
enough food for her requirements and m mining out manufacmred articles for 
e^rt in effective competition -with the industrialised naticms of the wodd, 
so as to earn foragn exchange needed for the imports of capital goods. 
Unfortunately however it -was in the economic field that the previous Govem- 
' ment had been most supme, and the new Government did not possess ather 
the machmery or the experience to tackle these enormously difficult pro- 
blems requiring objective analysis, experience, understanding of human psycho- 
logy, flexibility of mind and the courage to adopt even unpopular methods in 
the larger interests of the country. The result has been that the cracks m the 
economic pohcy of the new Government have become more and more visible, 
giving rise to discontent among the masses and affecting ad-versely the potential 
of the existing industrial orgamsation of the country Economics are not amenable 
to mere intentions and, consequently, raterated assurances or declarations of grand- 
iose programmes, announcements of ambitious, costly and &r-reaching plans fbr the 
future devebpment of the country have been found madequate to quench the popu- 
lar unrest, or to stem the paralysis which seems to have overtaken private enterpnse 
in the country. 

Jawaharlal’s cathohaty of outlook and willingness to profit by the e^erience 
of advanced industrial countries like America may prove to be effective in arrestmg 
the deterioration that has set in. In fact, if Canada a nation of ii million people— pre- 
dommantly agricultural in 1939 — could become the fourth biggest industrial nation 
in the -world with a population of 13 milhon m 1949, there is no reason why the vast 
man-power of India could not be mobilized with foragn help and indigenous will to 
work for developing the country’s resources But this is only possible if the people 
and the Government concentrate then energies on the economic rather than the 
pohtical front Ja-waharlal is acutely conscious that m the pohtical affairs of a nation 
there is room for diferent and even for competing ideologies, for the aim m each 
case IS identical, namely the welfare of the people But pohticians by nature are 
talkative, and the talk of what they ultimately mtend to do is sometimes damaging, 
particularly -urhen the morale of the busmess world is at its lowest These are, 
ho-wevei, problems requiring a great deal of thought, prompt and determined 
action, for on their solution depends whether India is going to be a country rich and 

powerful, or merely one of the great slum areas of the -world subject to recurring 
attac' ' ■ ■ 

The 


or instability and distemper on account of poverty, hunger and high prices. 
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and energy is to exoidse from the popular mind the prevailing mood of suppressed 
and of sullcn acquiescence, pessimistic indifference or merely uncritical 

comment. 

The words used by Thucydides more than two thousand years ago in respect 
of Pericles may well summarise the quahties of leadership of Jawaharlal (and his 
great colleague Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, might well be bracketed along with him): 

“Pericles, by his rank, ability, and known integrity, was able to exerase an 
independent control over the masses — ^to lead them instead of being led by them; for 
as he never sought power by improper means, he was never compelled to flatter 
them. On the contrary, he enjoyed so high a reputation that he could afford to 
anger them by contradiction. When he saw them unseasonably and insolently 
elated, he wovJd with a word reduce them to alarm; on tlie other hand, if they 
fell victims to a panic, he could at once restore their confidence. Li short, what was 
nominally a democracy became m his hands government by tlic first citizen.” 

In retrospect, Jawaharlars India seems to approximate more and more to the 
orthodox pattern of an ordinary nation-state, but so long as the Mahatma’s spirit 
hovers over the unfolding r 61 e of India’s destiny, diere should be equity, balance and 
integrity behind the various poliacs that may be pursued by the successive govern- 
ments. Motilal Nehm, Jawaharlal’s father, had said on a memorable occasion, after 
he had embarked on the stormy seas of Gandluan politics, tlrat he would be content 
if he and his family members were to be buried in the foundations of independent 
India. The wish has been more than fulfilled. The Nchras have given of themselves 
generously to the cause ofthe country, and it is in the fitness of tiimgs tliat Jawahar- 
lal should stand before the world as India’s first Prime Minister and the bright 
emblem of her great future. He is still young, and it is but legitimate to think that 
a man such as he^ — alive and vibrant with an unsurpassed record of dedicated 
service would continue to play a decisive r 61 e in his country’s history in the years 
to come. 










ANQENT AND MODERN MAN IN INDIA 
VEaRIER El'WIN 

Thete is a strange link, ’which has often been noticed by tta-vellets and saentists, 
betvreen the most highly cultured and the most primitive of mankind. For, a man 
who has disuplined himself by a generous and hberal education all his life gams a 
sympathy and an understandmg which cannot be axdiieved m any other way. The 
pnmitrve, who is m touch 'with the realities and fundamentals of existence, kno'ws 
mstmctively what the man of education has learnt by many years of travail. It is 
the ebapraa, not the professor, who finds it hard to understand an Axlibasi; it is the 
Forest Guard, not the Qinservator, who cannot sympathise, and therefore acts 
oppressively when he has to deal with jungle folk. 

I ha-ve no doubt whatever that this instmctive rapport and sense of kinship 
is mvanably felt by Javrabatlal Nehru whenever he meets an aboriginal. And the 
thirty million so-called “aboriginals” of India have cause to rejoice that m this time 
of rapid culture-change there is at the head of a&irs a man who combmes a scientific 
mtelhgence -with a broad humamty. 

It IS a commonplace that the physical saences are outrunrung the moral and 
soaal saences We are rapidly conquermg nature, we are as for as ever from conquer- 
ing ourselves We can build atomic plants-— we cannot build soaeties. And m 
dealmg -with simple and primitive folk it is essential that the same kmd of care should 
be exerased that a physiast would show at a critical moment m his laboratory. For, 
here the speamens and chemicals are human bemgs, and it is joy and sorrow, freedom 
and frustration, life and death that hang m the balance. 

The administration ofindia’s aboriginals IS still the Cmderalla of the Secretariat. 
There is still htde appreaation of the feet that it is a major problem of soaology. 
There is still all too ready a belief that a htde -well-meanmg and pious uplift -will be 
enough But, if India is not to see the tragic cultural disasters that ha-ve occurred 
m other lands as a result of a too rapid acculturation, it is essential that the adminis- 
tration, education and transformation of the pnmitrve population should be m the 
hands of trained experts who ate awake to the dangers mvolved. 

In the meantime it is far better to go slowly dian to go -wrong. In the freedom 
and beauty of their hills the tribesmen hve a happy, vigorous life; the evils that are 
populady supposed to mat their h-ves are grosdy exaggerated, and are in any case 
hardly as bad as tihose which disgrace modem soaety. Unregulated and unplanned 
education and “uplift” -will not improve them; it will degrade and spoil them Once 
the plan is there, once the men are trained; once it is sure that progress will be up 
and not down, then by all means let us go ahead. I am not one of those who would 
keep the aboriginals “as they are” for the purpose of saentific study; they must grow, 
develop, change— but always for the better and not for the worse. 
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A study of the administtatiou of the Indian tribes of North America is most 
instructive. 

Up to the passing of the Indian Re-organiaation Act of 1934, the policy of 
the United States toivards the Indians was inspired by the materialistic desire to ac- 
quire their lands and resources. It was also claimed that the Indians were rapaV-u 
of making best productive use of what they had and would benefit by “assimilation” 
into modem society. 

Both economically and culturally this policy had a disastrous effect. Tnflwnf 
lost control of their lands, and with it &eir self-respect and possibility of self-support. 
In many ways the life and thought of the Indians, so significant, beautiful and adapted 
to thrir intellectual and spiritual needs, was destroyed. Indian political customs 
and institutions, in which the people themselves were dominant, came to an end, 
and they were made submissive to an alien system. 

The old policy of assimilation, vdiich is actually advocated by some people 
for aboriginals in India today, was a tragic failure. It was founded on false basic 
principles with the result that, with a few exceptions such as the Navajos and the 
Pueblos, not only was the economic sub-structure of Indian life dissipated, but 
the Indians ate disintegrated politically, sodally and spiritually. This disintegration 
came, inevitably, in part from economic frustration. It came also from a pervasive, 
though oftm unacknowledged, will to suppress and destroy everything that was 
Mturri, native, and unique in Indian customs and social organization, coupled with 
the feitee to substimte any other type of organization through which Indians 
comd Action inteffigently on their own problems. It was essentially a cmde 
and umtelligent point of view based on the attitude that the Tndianii at their worst 
wte angeroiM savages, and at their best were immeasurably inferior to the test 
o the population. This amtude is not unknown in India at the present tune. 

e o pohcy was in striking contrast with tlie government of pnmiuve 

AT ^ other parts of the world (Java, for example, and parts of British 
ast Ainca;, where admimstrators take cognizance of and make use of the existing 
intr. 1 j of the people, and where the work is in the bands of men trained 

eratanding of their culture and sensitive to their modes of thought. 
fn ^ *934« largely as a result of the life-long devotion of Mr. John Collier 

had threrSrf o^S^Fr 

I. Economic rehabiHtation of the Indians, principally on the land. 

^ manage their own 

3 . avic and cultural freedom and opportunity. 

^ possible to reconstitute tribal and 

credit Sm h ptotected. There has been wide extension of cultu®^ 

credit arough a system appropriate to their needs. They have been assured of 
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complete religious liberty. Indian culture, languages, arts and crafts and recreation 
have been not only protected but actively encouraged. For, it is obvious that, as 
Collier says, “only sheer fanaticism would decide the ftirther destruction of Indian 
languages, crafts, poetry, music, ritual, philosophy and rehgion. These possessions 
have a significance and a beauty which grew patiently through endless generations 
of a people immersed in the life of nature, filled with imaginative and ethical insight 
mto the core of bemg. To destroy them would be comparable to destroying the 
nch cultural heritage of the Aryan races— its music and poetry, its rehgion and 
philosophy. Its temples and monuments. Yet, through generations the Government 
did dehberately seek to destroy the Indian cultural heritage; and only because the 
roots of It lay so deep in the Indian soul, and only because age-old, mstmctive modes 
of thought and expression are so much less destructible than mdividual hfe itself, 
has the Indian culture stubbornly persisted.” 

The new Indian pohcy seeks to preserve these umque cultural values through 
the Indian schools and otherwise. Ihrough the recently enacted Indian Arts and 
Crafts Act, which creates a permanent Indian Arts Commission, the Government 
now IS getting out to preserve, enrich and protect from fectory-made imitations 
the rapidly disappeani^ and umque Indian ciafts. 

There is much food for thought m the dramatic change of pohcy adopted 
by the Umted States. The old idea of assimilating the people mto the surroundmg 
society has been abandoned. It has been recogncsed that the primitive tribesmen 
have a life which m its strength, virtue and beauty possesses values which are impor- 
tant for the modem wodd No educated man m America today is ashamed of 
his primitive population. He is proud of it because he knows the truth about it. 
The same dung must happen m ^dia. India’s tnbesmen are a source of strength 
and energy, not of weakness They are people of whom we should be proud. 
They should be respected and loved, and never despised as "savages” or “backward.” 
They are “immersed m the life of natum, and filled with ethical msight into the 
core of bemg.” It is not a matter of raismg them to the standard of their neigh- 
bours, It IS much more important to educate their neighbours not to exploit them. 
I have confidence that withm the great heart and scientific mmd of Jawahadal 
Nehru their place will be secure. 

Fibnunj 17, 1949 



CONDITION OF KASHMIRI PEOPLE UNDER MUSLIM RULE 
JADUNATH SaRKAB. 

Kashmir, like every other country in the world, is today what its history has 
made it. Happily we possess full records of its past written down by its sons, as 
wHl as observations by foreign travellers which are smgularly valuable for knowng 
the condition of the people. The Hindu period ended about 1340 A. D., when 
a Muslim sovereign seated himself on the dirone. Two and a half centuries later 
Akbar added the country to the Mughal Empire, and tlien it emerged mto the full 
light of knowledge. In 1752 Kashmir ceased to be a snbah of die Mughal Empire 
and became a province of the Durrani King of Kabul. Muslim rule ended in theory 
in 1818 when a Dogra Rajput family began to conduct its government, which has 
continued to our own days. But the conditions of Afghan administration conti- 
nued m the country for half a century more. Though there was a mere change of 
masters, the internal life of the people was practically the same as before. It was 
only in the Eighteen Seventies that the extension of railways to the footholds of 
the Punjab hiUs, and the Russian menace placed Kashmir on the military map 
of India, and modem hght began to break mto this Happy Valley. 

The State of Kashmir as we see it today, is the creation of the Dogias. The 
province bearing that name which Akbar annexed was a very smaR region, with 
a m aximum length of 120 kos and a breadth varying from 10 to 20 kos only. It did 
not then include Jammu, which lost its political identity to its bigger neighbour 
(Srmagar, the Kashmir par excelltme) only after the death of Ranjit Dev m 1780. The 
hills and deserts of the north and north-west ate modem accretions.^ 

We shall here study the Kashmiris proper, that is the people mostly of the 
Aryan race with a very slight or no adinixture of Turko-IraMan blood, and pro- 
fessing Hmduism or Islam. 

Economic Life of the Province 

Abul FaH is thrown into raptures by the natural beauty of Kashmir when first 
seen after its conquest by Akbar. He wntes: “The country is enchanting and might 
be fittingly called a garden of perpetual Sptmg (pamesha bab 3 f).,xaA fit to be either 
the dehght of the worldhng or the retired abode of the recluse. Its streams are sweet 
to the taste, its vraterfeUs music to the car, audits climate is invigorating. Tlie flowers 
are encha ntin g.” The land was also remarkable for certain industries, which were 
greatly expanded under the patronage of the Delhi 'B.fnppmrs. These were shawl- 
weaving, manufacture of fine paper (the famous Kashmiri kagpa;^, the cultivation 

VI I growth of Kashmir, see Sit R. Temple’s Journals Ktpt in Hjderahid, KasimSi 
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of saffiron, and fruits like apncot, peach and 'walnut. There 'was also the silkAromi- 
rearmg and silk filature industry Their skill m wood-carving, lacquering and 
inlaying gold thread on wood made theit handicrafts al-ways famous throughout 
India, though it is only the railway that has enabled these articles to be exported 
outside their secluded valleys in commeraal quantities. The French doctor Bermer 
wrote m 1663: “The workmanship and beauty of their (wood-work and) other 
things are quite remarkable, and articles of their manufiicture are in use in every 
part of the Indies.” 

In Akbar’s reign Kashmir appeared as a land of holy traditions, the home of 
Hmdu and Muslim samts and scholars. The study of Sanskrit by its Brahmans 
for many unbroken centuries led to the gro'wth of a 'valuable literature and style of 
Sanskrit palaeography, the peculiar Kashmiri recension of several well-known 
Sanskrit poems and tales, and a^ve all the preservation of many Sanskrit Mss. which 
disappeared from the plams of Hindustan during the Muslim conquest. Dr. F. C 
Ray, the emment saentist, m his study of ancient Hindu chermstry, 'was m sore need 
of an old Sanskrit work on Rasa, and the only manuscnpt of it that he could trace 
m the -world -was one m Kashmir which Stem had listed m his Catalogue So, too, 
there -was a school of Sufi poets and Muslim theologians in Kashmir nght down 
to the Durram occupation A large number of scholarly sons of Kashmir earned 
their bread by copymg the Quran and other Arabic and Persian manuscQpts on the 
famous paper of thett province In 1831 Victor Jacquemont observed: “There 
are 700 to 800 copyists m Kashmir, they work only on orders. . . .They tianscnbe 
the or the Sbabnamab, and a very small number of other books which ate the 
objects of a small but regular trade. The best are paid one rupee for every thousand 
couplets of the Sbahnamb or Their maximum speed is 200 verses, and they 

consequently earn three annas m one day. The paper costs Rs 2/- pet quire. Fotmedy 
the copyists used to earn eight or ten annas a day The trade in manuscripts -was 
more extensive under Afghan rule (1 e m the XVIII century).”^ 

In 1783, “the puce at the loom of an ordinary shawl -was Rs 8 /-; thence m propor- 
tional quality it produced from ij to 20 rupees, and a very fine piece -was sold at 
Rs. 40/-, 'prime cost But the value of the commodity vras largely enhanced by the 
mtroduction of flowered -work (at the two ends, which raised the pnce to Rs. 150/-).”* 

Condition of the Peofm 

But m spite of the unsuipassed bounty of Nature and the subtle brains of the 
upper classes, the common people of Kashmir -were sunk m the deepest ignorance 
and poverty. Many of the vilkgers h-ved m primitive simphaty, a^ went about 
almost naked for -want of dothmg. Unable to buy trousers, they merely wrapped 
a blanket round their nude bodies. As Sujan R3i BhandSn of Batala remarked (m 
i6j»j); “Lie beggary and meanness of the mhabitants are pro-verbial. As for their 
dress, one coat of leather serves for a year ” The rustics hved m abject poverty, 

^ ^ 434 

® G Fojster TrW/, a, i8 
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ignoranrp. and fildi. The to-wnsmen too had not a happier lot. “The sudden and 
dangerous floods to which the lake is subject, forced them to build their homes on 
the cramped btgb ground above the level of the lake or river at Srinagar. The fre- 
quency of earthquakes — and also the extreme poverty of die people— made it neces- 
sary for die houses to be hght wooden structures, covered with birch bark or plank 
roofing. The cold climate made fires necessary day and night for several months 
in the year. The natural consequence of this chain of causes was that fires were 
frequent, and when they broke out they spread from one end of the capital to anothei; 
makmg a clean sweep of diese crowded human warrens of timber and grass.” The 
Juma Masjid was thus burnt four times before 1695. During Forster’s visit he 
found “the streets of Srinagar narrow and choked with the filth of the inhabitants, 
who are proverbially unclean.” (ii, 10). This was in 1785. Thirty-nine years later, 
another accomplished European visitor. Dr. Moorcroft, noticed the same sorry 
spectacle at the capital. He writes: 

“The general character of the aty is that of a conflised mass of ill-favoured 
buildings, fotnung a complicated labyrinth of narrow and dirty lanes and having 
a small gutter in the centre, full of filth, banked up on each side by a border of mire. 
The houses ate mostly in a neglected and ruinous condition, with broken doors or 
no doors at all, with wmdows stopped with boards, paper or tags. . . .The whole 
presents a sttikmg picmre of wretchedness and decay.” 

In 1831 the refined French scientist Jacquemont was equally shocked. He 
wntes in his journal: "I have not yet seen such poverty and such ditty huts {salts 
baraques). There is not one house built at light angles.” 

The economic distress due to misgovemment under Afghan rule had left its 
sad impress on every part of tire country. Moorcroft writes: “Everywhere the 
people are in the most abject condition. Not more than about one-srsteenth of 
the cultivable surface is in cultivation, and tiie inliabitants, starving at home, are 
driven in great numbers to the plains of Hindustan. The cultivators are in a condi- 
tion of extreme wretchedness (due mainly to die system of farming die revenue collec- 
tion and the oppression of the Government.). . . .The beauty of the scenery ill harmo- 
msed with the appearance of the peasantry. Their huts were inferior m comfort 
to an English cow-house, and their clothes were insufficient to defend them ftom 
the cold of the season.” 

The moral degradation of the people was still worse than their material poverty. 
Moorcroft, who was a trained physician, writes: ‘T devoted every Friday to the 
reception of visits from the sick. I had at one tipie no fewer than 6,800 patients 
on my list, a large proportion of whom were suffering from the most loathsome 
diseases, brought on by poverty, distress and gross immorality.” 

Victor Jacquemont, in July 1831, was similarly shocked. He writes: “Ao 
immense number of the sick besieged my ramp ytipn I returned there. They had 
feightful ulcers, nearly all venereal, scrofula, wliite tumours, and every possible form 
of blindness. The ‘serene drop’ was very rare among the blind; catarh was common 
. . . .Musalmans and Pandits were not wanUng among the patients infected by vene- 
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real disease. . . .They told me diat it was impossible to save them £com this disease 
because all the women there had been infected; it is commoner m Kashmir than in 
the Panjab.” (L'lneb du 'Nerd, 438). 

Chabacter of the Kashmiris 

The highly accomplished French physician Bermer draws a fine picture of 
this race. He writes: “The Kashmins are celebrated for wit, and are considered 
much more intelhgent and ingemous than the Indians. They are also very active 
and industrious.” A century later, George Forster remarked “The Kashmios are 
a gay and hvely people, with strong propensities to pleasure. None are more eager 
in the pursuit of wealth, have more mventive faculties m acquiring it, or who devise 
more modes of luxurious expense.” But there was a dark side of die mirror. Forster 
continues: 'T never knew a national body of men mote impregnated with the ptma- 
ples of vice than the natives of Kashmir. . . .When vested with official power, rapa- 
cious and arrogant, he evmces in all his actions, deceit, tteachery, and that speaes 
of refined cmdty which usually actuates the conduct of a coward. And it is said 
that he is equally fickle in his connections The natives of this province are rarely 
seen engaged in a mihtary occupation, fmm which their gemus seems averse; and 
it IS hdd an estabhshed rule in the Afghan Government to refuse the admittance 
of a Kashminan into their army ” 

Moorctoft had an equally unhappy eiqierience. He wrote only 39 years after 
Forster: 

“The natives of Kashmir have been always considered as among the most 
hvdy and ingenious people of Asia, and deservedly so ... .In character the Kashminan 
IS selfish, superstitious, ignorant, supple, intnguing, dishonest, and false.” (11, iz8}. 

When Jacquemont asked for permission to visit Kadunir, Ranjit Singji, the 
master of the country, told him: ‘Tt is the earthly paradise But take care; the 
people there are great rogues, liars and thieves etc., etc., etc. But the women there 
are very beautiful. What do you think of these?” So saying, he showed me five 
charming girls, who issued from a neighbouring tent and came towards us. . . .They 
were incomparably the most beautiful that I had seen m India, and they would be 
admired in every country.” (L’leds du Nerd, 393). 

DEGRADAtlON OF WOMEN 

But the saddest aspect of Kashmin life under Muslim rule was the degradation 
of their women and the people’s absolute disregard for the honour of iheir sisters 
and daughters This Terrestrial Paradise, this Garden of Eternal Spring, was the 
supply depot of the white slave trade in India. As early as 1663, Bermer noticed: 
“The people of Kashmir are proverbial for their clear complexions and fine forms. 
They ate as well made as Europeans. The women especially are very handsome; 
and it is from this country that neatly every mdividual (at the Court of the Grand 
Mughal) selects wives or concubines.” The Nawab of Oudh used to fill his seragho 
with Kashrmoan beauties (as Thomas Twining noted m his travels, in 1794). Similar- 
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ly, in the Himalayan hills south-east of Kashmir, there was a busy trade in fair women. 
As Jacquemont noted; “Ludhiana has the reputation of furnishing women to all 
the Enghsh regiments that come there each in its turn of garrisoning. There are 
here not less than 3000 public women in a population which does not exceed 20,000 

inhabitants Most of them come from the mountains, where they were bought 

or stolen m their infancy by men of whom this is the profession. The establishment 
of British authority m the Himalayas has diminished but not abolished this traflSc” 
(p. 359). The immorahty that Forster and Jacquemont, besides Moorcroft, noticed 
has been hmted at already.^ 

It is the duty of the historian to try to trace how such a gifted race as the Kash- 
miris could have fallen so low. The long centuries of Muslim rule supply the answer, 
The Governors were selfish and devoid of statesmanship or patriotism; the natural 
leaders of the people were the priests, -who were as ignorant as sensual. “The leaders 
of either fiuth, Mullas or Pandits, are exceedingly ignorant and possess little influence,” 
as Moorcroft noted. Hence, superstition thrived, and the pure monotheism of the 
Arabian Prophet was buried under the mass of relic worship and saint-worship. 

Ignorance and Fanaticism 

Even before Akbar’s conquest, Kashmir had been the scene of rehgious riots 
between the Sunnis and the Shias. In the earhest Mughal account of the province 
we read that these two sects were “perpetually at strife with each other.” (Am-i- 
Akbart, it, 352). And, in the long reign of Auiangzib, the history of Aaami sup- 
phes many examples of such sectarian war. The Shias,* who were in the minontp, 
congregated in quartets Of their own, such as Hasanabad and Jadbal. But when 
they met together for business or on travel, conversation often led to dispute, and 
material dispute passed into theological quarrel. The disputants abused each other’s 
rehgion; the Shia was accused of having reviled the first three Khalifs [tabanab)’, 
quarrels between mdividual members of the rival creeds quickly passed into mass 
conflicts, the Sunni mob of the capital, roused by the Qaxi’s harangues, plundered 
and burnt the Shia quarter, and massacred every Shia whom they could catch. The 
Delhi Viceroy, even when neutral, could do nothing with the small contingent of 
his own followers, and sometimes there were pitched battles in the streets between 
the rioters and the Governor’s troops. 

The worst not of this kind took place in 1684 during the administration of 
Ibrahim Khan, the mild and scholarly son of Ah Mardan Khan, femous for his Delhi 
canal. He was a bom Persian and Shia, and governed this province for a total of 
14 years. Azatm gives the foUowmg account of the riot: 

“Abdus Shakur, an inhabitant of the Shia maMa Hasanabad, and his son 
Sadiq had a long standmg quarrel with a Sunni. In the course of their wrangling 

1 This continued as late as 1870, when Sit R. Temple observed: “The Atgauns and the Batals 
(two tubes) supply the dancing girU of .Northern India with many a recruit.” (Jewnub, n 37W 

* The Shias, &om Persia, had a monopoly of the trade with Tibet and the north. 
mont). 
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these Shias did some acts objected to by the Qutanic law, and Sadiq spoke words 
disgraceful about the compamons of the Ptophet (i e , the first three KhaJifs). In spite 
of this misdeed, Sadiq remained protected by IbiShim Khan, though summoned 
for a trial in the rehgious court. Then the Qaai Muhammad Yusuf rose m anger 
and excited the (Sunni) mob of the city. A great tumult broke out. The people, 
unable to catch the accused, set fire to the Hasanabad quarter. Meantime Fid^ 
Khan came out to defend the men of Hasanabad, while the rioters were streng- 
thened by the Kabul officers just returned from the invasion of Tibet, and some loi^ 
mamabdars (of the Sunm sect).' Many were slam and wounded on both sides, the 
mob rioted with temble fury, and the QSzi lost control over them. Ibiahun Khan, 
findmg himself powerless, at last handed over Abdus Shakor and other Shia accused 
to the Qaa, by whom Shakur and his two sons and one son-m-law were put to death 

for blasphemy The Sunm rioters contmued masters of the aty. Baba Qasim, 

the prec^tor of the Shias, was seiaed on the road, and put to death m a h umili ating 
manner. Fidai Khan rode out m force to punish the mob, and another street battle 
took place. In the meantune Shaikh Baqa Baba had assembled another armed crowd, 
and set fire to die mansion of the governor! Aurangzib dismissed the governor 
and set the Sunm prisoners ftee.” (Asimi, IO.L. Ms ff iji-i5a). 

^Thile these acts of violence illustrated one side of the rehgions fiinaticism 
of the people, events of another kind bote witness to their ignorance and superstition, 
which were opposed to the basic prmaples of Islam. In 1698 the country was stirred 
by the arrival of the pretended hair of the tophet Muhammad from Bijapur, where 
it had so long been enshrmed. This rehc, called the mu-f-mbarak, is red m colour, 
and casts no shadow! "The entire Muslim population poured out mto the streets to 
behold the blessed rehc, chanting the praises of God and of His Ptophet. Men and 
women flocked togeffier like a human flood sweepmg through every lane and bazar 
Scholars, samts, theologians and rehgious mendicants vied wiih one another m 
passionate earnestness to get a turn m placmg on them own shoulders the poles of the 
fitter m which the holy casket was earned. They considered themselves blessed when 
they could even once touch it ” (ydijasw, / 140) How did this differ from the 
adoration of al-lat, al-Uzza and other material objects which Muhammad always 
condemned m his sermons, when he proclaimed the impersonal Allah as the sole 
object of worship? 

The contempt m which the imperial Government of Delhi held the Kashmiris 
resulted in none of them, Hmdu or Muslim, being appomted a eiamabdar, or, as we 
should now call it^ an officer of the Federal Public Services, till almost 1700 It 
was only then that at the entreaty of the governor Fazil Khan (1697-1701) the Emperor 
Aurangzib took a few Kashmiris mto his service, but m very low posts This atti- 
tude did not die out, for some years later we find the Emperor writing to his Secre- 
taryt. “Aziz Khan, though a Kashmiri, possesses some share of discretion (fams^V 
Public opmion on the Kashmin dvaracter crystallized m the well-known proverb, 

' Ramput Ms of Kahmati-AiirMipjh, p p 
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Agar Qabat-ul-ri:^al sbarnmd 

Bke AJgpan, imm Kambn, siytmi bad^at Kashmiri. 

The neglect of the Mughal Govetnment was followed by the fierce tyranny 
of the Durranis, King Log by King Stork The revenue was screwed up very high, 
while the land went out of cultivation, the population was thinned and trade and 
industry fell off. Everywhere there was desolation and despair, as Moorcroft and 
Forster noticed before Dogra rule had set in. Ahmad Sliah Abdali’s fevourite viceroy 
of Kashmir, Haji Karim Dad Khan, “was notorious for his wanton cruelty and in- 
satiable avarice, often for trivial offences, throwing the inhabitants, tied by the back 
in pairs, into the river,^ plundering their property, and forcing their women of every 
description.” His successor was an even more blood-thirsty and capricious tyrant, 
burster’s Travek, ii, 27). The Afghan officers never gave an order witlrout first 
striking the Kashmiris a blow with the back of their axes. 

Thus it happened that it was only by leaving his homeland that a son of Kashnur 
could find free scope for his talents and the means of gaining deserved wealth and 
honour. 

Mughal rule, Afghan rule, Dogra rule ate all gone. Today Kashmir stands 
on the threshold of a new home. Will it be for her a temple of freedom and modern 
progress, or a dungeon of mediaeval superstition and official tyranny? A terrible 
choice lies before her people, and unborn generations will sufe the consequence 
of the decision that her leaders may make today. Will the lovers of tliis beautiful 
land and gifted race have to mourn: 

"The struggle naught availeth. 

The labour and the wounds are vmn”? 

Or shall we, standing at Delhi, be able to point out, 

"In front, the Sun climbs slow, how slowly. 

But westward, look, the land is bright"? 

February 27, 1949 

* Like the N^eiet practised by the Jacobin Cacnetc in Nantes daring the French Revolatioa. 


LAND IMPROVEMENT 
N. R. Dhab. 

Evet since llie dawn of hiatoiy hungei has puisued the footsteps of human 
beings. Thiough ihe ages men in power have accepted fhe misery of hunger as 
an unavoidable &ct of life, the result of population pressure on a limited supply 
of food 

Describing medieval agnculture in England, Prothero wrote: “There was 
little to mitigate, either for man or beast, the horrors of-wmter scaraty. Nothing 
is more characteristic of the infancy of farming than the violence of its alterations. 
On land which was inadequately manured, and on vduch neither field turnips nor 
clovers were known till centuries later, there could he no middle course between 
the exhaustion of continuous cropping and foe test cure of barrenness.” 

Only durmg the last fifty years, through the apphcation of saence, man is 
hoping to bamsh starvation. In a recent article, Dr Robert M Salter, Chief of 
the Bureau of Plant Industry, (Same, Vol loj. No 2754, May 23, 1947) has pre- 
dicted increased crop production m the three most populous countries of foe world, 
e.g China, India and Soviet Russia, as stated below: 


BsUmated attatnabk mreasi m yiiU dm to improved pracftee 

Yield. 


Crop. 


Wheat (bushels] 

U.S.SR. 

1955-39 

lo.o 

Rye 


12,7 

Com 


16.3 

Oats 


22.2 

Barley 


14.9 

Sugar beets (tons) 


6.1 

Potatoes (bushels) 


Tzr.y 

Wheat (bushels) 

INDIA 

10 7 

Rice 


26.2 

Com 

Barley 


12.9 

16.5 

400.0 

Peanuts (pounds) 



i960, 

12.0 
13.5 

20.0 

28.0 
iS o 

8.0 

160.0 


20.0 

40.0 

20.0 
20 o 

600.0 
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Wheat 

(bushels) 

CHINA 

14.9 

18.0 

Rice 

99 


52.5 

70.0 

Com 

99 


24.2 

35.0 

Barley 

99 


21.8 

24.0 

Peanuts 

(pounds) 


769.0 

1000.0 

Soyabeans (bushels) 


16.8 

20.0 

Dry beans (pounds) 


730.0 

xooo.o 

Potatoes 

(bushels) 


100.0 

150.0 


Will Indian science and leadership progress sufBciendy in the next ten yeats, 
so that these predictions are fulfilled for the good of humanity? 

At present only seven to ten per cent of the total world land area is cultivated. 
If cost of production is no serious handicap, there is practically no limit to the acreage 
that can be brought under cultivation except some desert areas, areas under tuggd 
mountains or under perpetual snow. 

The question regarding die exhausdon of the Indian soils has been repeatedly 
asked; but so far no satisfactory answer has been forthcoming. Dr. Vodcker in 
his Imprwmmtojlndian recorded the following results at Rothamsted 

(England) in the case of wheat grown on fields continuously unmanured for over 
50 years: 



• 

Crop yield in bushels per acre 

8 yeats 

(1844-51) 

17.0 

20 years 

(1852-71) 

13.9 

20 years 

(1872-91) 

II. I 



I bushel=:3o seers 

These results show that there is a slow 

deterioration of the unmanured fields 


at Rothamsted. Dr. Voelcker concluded that, under die existing conditions of 
agriculture, the soil of India must gradually get poorer. 

On the other hand, Howard and Wad in their Waste ’Products of Agicntf'^ 
(1931) have stated as follows: 

“A good example of such a system of farming without manure is to 
be found on the aEuvial soils of the United Provinces, India, where the field records 
of ten centuries prove that the land produces fair crops year after year without any 
felling in fertility. A perfect balance has been reached between the manurial require- 
ments of the crops harvested and the natural processes which recuperate fertility. 

Very much less food grams per acre are obtamed in India as compared with 
other countries. Researches m Inia have shown that there is no serious shortage 
of potash or phosphates in out soils, but the real poverty is in the nitrogen content. 
The Royal Commission on Agriculture in India in 1928 repotted that the Jodif* 
soils ate mainly deficient in combmed nitrogen, and that the manurial problem m 
this country is chiefly that of nitrogen deficiency. 
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The pioceduce fbllo’gred for inaeasuig Ae nitrogen content of Ae soil is by 

nitiogen-nA substances like urea, nitrates, ammonium sulphate etc., but, 
by our i r sea ft-lies evtendmg over a period of twenty-five years, we have Ascovered 
an entirely new and at Ae same time an economical meAod of improvmg Ae nitrogen 
status of Ae soil, by conservation of Ae soil mttogen and fixation of atmospheric 
nitrogen m Ae soil itself, by Ae adAtion of carbonaceous matter to Ae sod. In 
this process sunhght is utiliised m enriching Ae soil. 

It is well known Aat for about half of every crop Ae root system remains in 
Ae ground at Ae harvest time, and Aus provides Ae soil wiA cdlubsic and oAer 
carbonaceous materials. Out experimenlal observations Aow Aat cellulosic and 
oAer energy-riA substances like cow-dung, straw, dry leaves, molasses etc., when 
added to Ae soil, cause marked nitrogen fixation by Ae energy hberated dudng 
Ae oxidation of these substances, and Ae mtrogen fixed on Ae soil surfece supphes 
Ae plant need. The nitrogen need of crops m Ae tropical countries can be met 
by Ae nitrogen fixed from air, due to Ae energy hberated &om Ae oxidation of 
Ae cellulosic materials left behind m Ae soil after harvestmg. Moreover, Ae avail- 
able mttogen m Ae soil and m ram water m Ae tropics is greater than m Ae tem- 
perate countries. In India Ae available nitrogen in soils is more than io% of the 
total mtrogen, but m cold countries it is 1-2% of Ae total mtrogen. On the oAer 
hand, in cold countries, due to Ae inactivity of Asmtobacter caused by Ae low 
temperature of Ae soil and lack of sunshme, Ae cellulosic and oAer eneigy-ndi 
matenals added to Ae soil along wiA plant residues are not oidAsed as readily as 
in out soils, and hence much mttogen fixation is not possible m Ae soils of tem- 
perate countries. This explams Ae slow deterioration of Ae unmanuted fidds of 
RoAamsted. 

From Ae above observations it seems Aat m tropical countries, like out own, 
almost a constant yield of crop, whiA is not high m unmanured fields, is possible 
due to Ae adAtion of mtrogen to Ae soil, by Ae fixation of atmospheric mttogen 
caused by Ae energy produced from Ae oxidation of plant residues left m Ae soil 
or added to it. 

From figures available it is known Aat neatly 3 j bilhon kilograms of cellulose is 
being added to Ae soil every year throughout Ae world. Takmg Aat about 40% of 
Ais IS oxidised on Ae surfice of Ae eatA, and placmg Ae eifiaency of nitrogen 
fixation (milhgrams of nitrogen fixed per gram of carbon oxidised) due to cellulosic 
substances as ij in presence of hght, we find Aat about 70 milhon metric tons of 
nitrogen should be added to Ae earA by fixation, and at least half of it bemg fixed 
by absorption of solar hght. On Ae oAet hand, we find Aat Ae amount of mtto- 
gen fixed synAetically in industrial operations in 1937 was 3,347,350 tons, whiA 
IS only one tenA of what is added by fixation m presence of sunh At under natural 
conAbOtts 

As regards inoigamc manures, Ae artificial manures like ammonium sulphate, 
a^omum nitrate, urea etc., whiA are to be manufiictured m India, do not enriA 
Ae sou and increase soil fertility permanently. Even in England, more Av" 60 lbs. 

21 
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from the sugar industry arc annually wasted in India, and that tlic application of mo- 
lasses to tlic soil can double, and may treble, the soil nitrogen content, -with a con- 
sequent large increase in crop yield,... Prof. Dhar suggests tliat a most valuable 
use can be made of molasses in reclaiming alkali land. Tlic adds produced in the 
decomposition of molasses neutralise the aik.ali, and, at the same time and contrary 
to experience, when land is rechimed witli gypsum or sulphur, soil nitrogen is in- 
creased. . . .The economic reclamation of these lands is one of the countiy’s greatest 
agricultural problems, to the solution of which Prof. Dhar’s work is pointing the 
way.” 

Mahatma Gandlii blessed diis work, gave an account of our researches in 
Harijan dated August 17, 1947, and wrote tlic following lines: 

"The suggestions contained in this paper arc wortliy of attention and 
adoption. I have no doubt that proper treatment and judidous use of 
our soils should allay all fear of dca^ of food.” 

Februaiy 7, 1949 


CDTJNOL OF ECONOMIC RESEARCH AND TRAINING 
C N. Vakdc, 

An Economic Servicb 


Doling the Second Wodd Wat, the economic functions of the Government 
of India incieased lapidiy. It -was soon found that the Office of the Economic Ad- 
vise! to the Government of India, which was then in existence foi some time, was 
not adequate to meet the new lequiiements. In consequence, sevetal departments 
created their own sections for economic and statistical work from time to time. This 
need was emphasised when the Government of India undertook the work of plan- 
ning for post-war economic reconstruction. The same tendency was to be found 
in the Provincial Governments to some extent. With the advent of the National 
Government, the economic functions of the State have undergone still further radical 
changes, and the need for an efficient economic service is now greater than ever. 
What IS requited is not only departments or sections devoted to the r.ol1p r tir»i of 
statistical and other material, or the preparation of notes and memoranda -to help 
the Ministers and Secretaries to frame and carry out policies, but also well-trained 
executive officers who can undertake responsible work in various departments where 
die work is essentially of an economic nature. Under the British a 
of the I. C. S. was assumed to be an all-rounder, capable of undertg ViTig responsible 


wont m any aepartment, irrespective of his basic training. In a where adminis- 
trative eqienence and traditions of bureaucratic nature were the essentids of a govern- 
ment machine, intended to maintain law and order as the primary functions of gov- 
emi^t on behalf of the foieign rulers, a service of this nature may have had its 
jTOtifiation. It must be admitted that some members of the I. C. S. proved 
administotors, even in problems involving understanding of economic forces. It 
L'' however, that perhaps a larger number of the same service Med 

Merably m the same task during and since the Wat. This is suggested not by way 

to 

tiallv of this service were essen- 

chaneed citainKstT r “ efficient economic service suited to the 

Administrative Service, which 

inte^ maini somewhat similar to those of the I. C. S. 

intended mMy m reermt and train administrators. 

t of ^ters of the Govem- 



men are not availaWp m me present context, smtable 

for work requinnv e ^ Commissioners in foreign countries, or 

g economic and finandal training in the various departments and 
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scmi-govcmmcnt institudons or coiporadons. What happens in practice is that 
the members of the 1. C. S. or the I. A. S., who in fact get into a controlling position 
in different departments of government, ate not willing to part with their power 
or influence, and organize to continue their power, irrespective of their ability, even 
in problems for wliiclt they ate notoriously ill-equipped. The result is that the few 
economists in Government departments remain, as a rule, only in an advisory capa- 
city, and are not allowed to have effective voice either in shaping policy or in carrying 
out die same. Sucli a tiling is not done ordinsirily in those spheres where liighly 
skilled, scientific or tccliniral work is required. The administrator is naturally shy of 
trying to dabble in skilled tcclinical work, and is willing to be guided in such matters by 
die scientific expert and to hand over responsible executive work to persons trained in 
such work. On the otiicr hand, in problems wliicli require understanding of ccobonuc 
forces, any layman tries to opine on the same. The businessman diinks that his 
economic opinion or judgment is better than tlm of the economist, because he has 
greater riches. The administrator puts a premium on his economic opinion or judg- 
ment, because he is able to find fault with the economist on so-called practical consi- 
derations. Wliat happens is that die economist is not allowed to have access to the 
dianging facts of a given situation, and yet he is asked to give his judgment or advice 
on broad issues of a given problem, and then he is told by the administrator that he 
is not practical. Tlic administrator delights in trying to paint die economic expert 
as academic, when he really means by that word foolish. When die adminisiratoii 
however, takes wrong decisions because of want of knowledge or understanding, 
involving the fortunes of millions of persons, his responsibility is often ignord, 
because in many eases the man who has done such terrible wrongs, because of ig- 
norance, is often promoted to anodict post by the rule of seniority. In this tug 
of war the victims tire die people of the country, on whom an ill-conccivcd economic 
policy is often practised and administered by persons least capable of doing so. Ins- 
tances could be cited to show that accounts officers or civil servants arc put in charge 
of highly technical financial work; or persons with very litdc understanding ot 
trade and industry are put in datgc of commercial and industrial work, and so 

If die Government of India and the Provincial Governments want to 
the country economically and desire to undertake progressively more and 
economic i^ctions for the State, it is essential diat adequate arrangements s o 
be made to train suitable young men, firstiy into the fundamentals of the 
and secondly into special branches, so (hat dicy may be utilised according to ^ 
special training. Persons so trained, if given adequate experience in the w ^ 
economic administration, would prove more efficient^ and would commit ^ 

takes than has happened durmg recent years.- What could be tolerated in tms 
tion in the past, would not obviously be tolerated in the future, in 

conditions, when persons competent to judge will naturally find out the 
the situation and the disasters that would follow by the peqjcmation of tms 
minded policy. 
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Economic Research 


Besides Ac need foi an economic service of this nati^, there is also the n^ 
fet-the develotifflentof fadUties for economic research, so that a contn^ns mmina- 
tion of economic phenomena on the one hand, and of the cto of wm- 

Sc polSSeasnres adopted by the State on the other hand, can be un^^. 
EcononS problems have become so complex in modem times that to leave the 
Hmg o/eoonomic poUcy to the lay politician, who ob^ power m democratic 
mstitations, would lead to disastrons consequences. Unless the pohtiaan is able 
to have at hand the results of scientific studies made by rampetent persons on s^ 
problems, there are bound to be serious mistakes. Both m the U.K. and ^ U.S.A. 
leaders of pohtiCal parties are willing to trust the judgment of experts who do this 
work before they frame poUdes. In order that csperts may be m a position to devote 
undivided attention to such complicated work irrespective of political pressure, 
they should be placed in a comfortable position, both regarding theit status and re- 
muneration, and all political parties shouldhave a dear understanding that th^ should 
not be disturbed in carrying out their functions. Work of this nature is being done 
in the U. K. and the U. S. A., in Universities, m specially endowed research insti- 
tutions, and also, to some extent, in Government departments and large business 
houses, to both of which researdi departments are attached. These workers are 
encouraged to establish adequate contact with practical problems; and men in busi- 
ness and industry, as well as in politics and administration, are wilhng to take such 
workers into confidence and encourage them to find out scientific solutions for current 
problems. The status of such persons in society is high, inasmuch as they are res- 
pected. Besides their usual emoluments in academic institutions, which are gene- 
rally low, they are allowed to accept fees or honoraria for consultation work, which 
they do for business and industry as well as for Government. This system brings 
into existence a large number of highly trained people, who devote theit time to 
the study and discussion of economic problems and thus enable the public to create 
that opinion which is desirable in national interests. 


In our country there are very few University centres where advanced research 
in Economics of a high order is being done. It is well known that even these few 
institutions have limited resources of staff and funds, and are not encouraged in their 
work to the extent to which it is desirable. With few exceptions, research workers 
in 4e field of Economics are paid low. Besides, as a rule, they are not given those 
faculties of contact with business, industry or Government whii would enable them 
to produce results likely to be more useful in practical life. Employers erf such per- 
sons ^ as a rule, averse to such contact, particularly if it means any addition to 
their income by way of honoraria or fees. It is curious that, on the one hand, such 
workers ate treated with scant courtesy by being dubbed as academic or theoretical, 
an4 on the oflier hand, they ate denied the opportunities to have that practical in- 
sight into current problems, which alone can make their knowledge and eqierience 
more useful to the pubhc. 
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So far as the development in scientific and technological iy-<!Mtr>i and ffai’ninj. 
is concerned, the Government of India and the Provincid Governments have em- 
barked on a systematic campaign in the tight direction. The development of east- 
ing technological institutions, the expansion of research activities, ami tiie nwirinn 
of new institutions, with a chain of national laboratories in difietent branches of 
science at the top, are indications of a proper development. These 
have been made possible by the Council of Scientific and Industrial Ttpsmfrh attariipj 
to the Government of Inia, which is now under the charge of the Prime Min«fw 
This Council, under the guidance of its able director Sir S.S. Bhatnagar, has been able 
to put science and technology in their proper place in the afeirs of the country. Where- 
as this development is likely to be of substantial help to the country in its progress 
under the new environment, it must be pointed out that, unless a parallel devdop- 
ment for economic research and training takes place, it will be found that problems 
are created by this very process for the solution of which we do not have adequate 
equipment 

Council of Economic Reseauch and Tkaining 

It is high time, therefore, that a central organisation charged with the func- 
tions of the development of economic research and training, somewhat similar to 
tile Council of Scientific and Industrial Research, should be created without delay, 
with adequate status and financial resources. Such an organisation would plan 
for the development of research and training facilities in all the existing Univeretties 
in the first instance. Secondly, it would prepare a series of research projects to be 
carried out under its auspices by Universities and research institutions by means 
of special grants wherever necessary. It would also see that arrangements for the 
training of personnel for economic administration are adequate, and that persons 
so trained are given the necessary opportunities in the public service where such 
training is required. It would co-ordinate the work in different institutions in the 
country, and be the clearing house for information on Indian economic fects and 
tendencies. It would keep in dose contact with s imila r bodies abroad, and be able 
to watch the repercussions of external events on our economic life and problena 
Besides hdping in these ways to mould our economic policy and measures on sound 
lines and creating the necessary trained personnel, it would also be able to prepaK 
those basic data on which economic plmming for the country could be attempted- 
Such an organisation may be called the Council of Economic Research and Trammg, 
and should be organised on lines somewhat similar to the Council of Sdentfflc an 
Industrial Research. 


March 15, 1949 










democracy in INDIA 


K. A. Niukanta Sastm 


SrSSrda—,. »k~ Mima *««« .»» of 

^thc monopoly of the white mces, though the entente of tlm 
and some oth^ M make a consideiable deduction fiom ^ * 

it was an aaom at the time that the colouied faces had tole k^wledge 
fieedom ot democtatic life, and had no title to them. Ueu affiuts ^ the wkte 
man’s buiden, an idea which led to the rise of rival unpenahsms cul^ti^ m a 
world conflict. Autocracy threatened to engulf democracy, ^d Praid^t Wilson, 
England and the East cooperated in a war to make the world safe for democra^. 
So It came about that less than twenty years after Morley had abjured all mtMtion 
of introducing democtatic forms of government, die progressive realisation of 
ponsible sdf-govemment in India was announced as the goal of British pokey in India. 
What followed is recent history within the memory of all. The reform of 1919, 
their boycott by Congress, their fiulure to satisfy even those vho worked them loyady, 
the Sitnnfl rnfflmiMinn and the Round Table Conferences in the midst of political 


turmoil in the country, the Act of 19} 5> formation of Congress govemmente 
in the majority of provinces after the new elections, thdt resignation when India 
was plunged into the second world war without her consent, the failure to resolve 
die deadlock that followed, the “Quit India” demand of Gandhiji and its acceptance 
by the Labour Government which came to power in England after the war, followed 
in quick succession. And now fiee India has governments of her ovm choice, and 
the Constituent Assembly is giving the fiiwl touches to the new constitudon. Adult 
franchise has been accepted and dections on that basis ordered for 1950. 

The pace of events, especially during the decade that is dosing, has been seldom 
paralleled in the annals of the worid, and there has been little time or opportunity 


for dtcumspectfon on the part of leaders. Large orders ate easy to give, but not 
so easy to implement. Not long after the Constituent Assembly took the resolution 
about adult ftandiise and the elections on that basis for 1950, the President of 
the Congress was reported to have adverted to the practical dfficulties in the way 
of ptqtatation of the dectoral rolls, and when enumeration operations started in 
large dties like Madras the press was full of complaints on the shortcomings of 
the ptocess. It does not require much thougjht and imagination to visualise the 
stupendous difficulty in the way of a tolerably fiiU enumeration of the adults of the 
country, the printing of dectoral tolls containing all the names and addresses, and 
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the conduct of elections with their aid all over the country in the present state of 
literacy among its population. Yet, it cannot be gainsaid that the mmmnfl mjn jj 
today, in spite of his illiteracy, a politically conscious person, who has owed his emer- 
gence into politics and fteedom to the original and dynamic leadership of Gandhiji. 
It would be a frustration for him if in the new political set-up he is denH a vnirf 
in the conduct of the country’s aflhirs. It is, I am led to thinlc, ftom this point of 
view and in order to avoid the practical difficulties of a well-nigh insuperable narnff 
that we are up against if we contemplate the working of adult franchise on the western 
model, that Gandhiji often spoke of Vamhc^at R^', a conception which has the further 
advantage of linking up the present with deep-rooted traditions of our past polity. 
For, democracy may well be seen to have a wider sense than that of the form of re- 
presentative government developed in the West in modem times. It is a way of 
life which tolerates differences of views and prefers reasoning, persuasion and con- 
sent to force in the conduct of public a&irs. It also presumes that every person 
or group that is concerned in a matter will get a chance of having a say before final 
decision is taken on the matter. If we understand democracy in this broader sense, 
it will be found on examination that many an institution dating from relatively early 
times in India, and the East generally, is characterised in no small measure by the 
true spirit of democracy. But before we look into this, it is pediaps worth noting 
that ail has not been well with democracy as we have known it in the modem West^ 


at least since the commencement of the XX century. 

The enormous strides of modem technology have raised visions and thrown 
up problems which seem to have vastly outrun the moral competence of man. Not 
only did democracy retreat from large areas giving place to proliferating dictator- 
ships of sorts, but even countdes where democracy seemed securely entrenched 
in the culture and tradition of the people have felt the need for a drastic revision 
of their time-honoured ideas. One of the leading thinkers of our time, Alexis Cartel, 
has observed: “We ate wimessing our own moral, intellectual and social feilute. 
We have been living under the delusion that democracies would survive through 
the weak and short-sighted efforts of the ignorant. We begin to understand 
they are decaying.” Others like Gerald Heard, Steiner and Waterman think that 
modem industrial society lacks a tangible and workable social pattern, and cast wist- 
ful glances on the societies of the East, with their abiding respect for the fim 7 
and for functional and other groups of a self-regulating and perpetual chara^- 
Yet others ky the bkme for the present malaise on kck of religious feeling. ® 
of self-pride in what, materklly, we have been able to do, too many people haw 
been trying to do without God. Too many people have been trying to gi 
irreligion the garb of responsibility. They have made a vogue of unbelief’ 

Today the West is by no means a-picture rf pohtical or soaal health, md a reahsa 
of this fact should act as a brake on attempts to transplant its institutions into 


Eastern milieu. 

' On the other hand, the basic ideals of democracy are hot so new 
we may sometimes be led to think. Take this from the funeral oration 


to India as 
of Pericles: 
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“Liberty is the principle of our public life, and in our everyday life we are not 
mutually suspicious orai^ with our neighbour because he pleases himself, nor do 
welookuponhimwith that kind of disapproval which, though harmless, is annoying.” 
Athens was a dty state which counted its dtizens in thousands; India was always 
a land of larger units, all of which had the village as their basic unit of polity and 
enjoyed a common social organisation with numerous local variations; but if you 
can think of groups in the place of individuals, the statement of Peades is seen to 
be applicable to India’s past in general, as much as to Athens of his day. “Subjection 
to the will of another is misery,” says Manu. “Whatever you can do by yourself, 
do It with an efibrt. Avoid as far as you may anything pu have to do according 
to the will of another. Whatever gives you pleasure while pu do it, seek it, by 
all means; avoid the opposite.” And his ideal is universal; and applies to industry 
and art as much as to pohtics. Again, Roosevelt defined the aims of modem demo- 
cracy as the four freedoms, freedom of speech, freedom of worship, freedom from 

want and freedom from fear. The first two of these four freedoms were seldom 
in jeopardy throughout the long course of India’s history, except under foreign 
rule m reUtively recent times. One of the oldest of our law-givers, Apastamba, 
lays It down that m the king’s dominion no one shall perish from want, either from 
hunger or disease or from the exigencies of climate, and riiat this should not happen 
either from want or by the will of another. The king was required, thus, to care for 
the poor, the sick and the needy. Again, Manu states in so many words that in 
the mtetests of social security the commercial and labouring classes must be kept fiilly 
employed on adequate wages. 

I need not repeat here the fiicts relating to the Indian republics of old and the 
democratic elements m other forms of anaent Indian government. These may 
be gathered fiom the numerous treatises on hidian pohty in the difierent ages. But 
the abiding rSh of the village assembly, not only m India but in neighbouring lands 
hke Ouna and Java, deserves some emphasis from the standpoint of adult sufiage. 
In China election for rural offices was by open voting; the retiring members proposed 
names for the succession, and fresh names were put forward if those already mentioned 
evoked opposmon; one who was unanimously accepted had no freedom to dcrlinp 
the office to which he was called; always the greatest common measure of agreement 
tras auMd at. In Java, the village headman vras elected at a meeting of the owners 
of &e M in the village, women not bemg excluded if they held land in their own 
j allotted coloured voting boxes; the retirmg he^Amon 

addressed ffie meeting before actual voting began, emphasising the importance of 
proper *oice; the candidates were not aHowed to speak. The votes were »n<fnm i 

^ deposited them into the box 

candidate of their choice. In India village institutions 
India V development under the Chola emperors of South 

the fcind ^ workmg of one of the most advanced constitutions of 

tions lot nod selection according to prescribed quahfica- 

uons, lot. and open voting at meetings of the whole village were among th^ devices 
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employed at different stages of the annual election of persons to executive minTnUteo, 
of the Assembly, of which there were several. I am not suggesting that any of these 
forms should be revived in its entirety. But I do believe tbit altogether ih^ point 
the way of associating the will of the common man in the tasks of government, direct- 
ly for local concerns in primary democracies, and indirecdy fiar wider purposes throng 
representatives chosen with full knowledge of the life, antecedents and character of 
the candidates. Each village, for instance, maybe required to elect its own nflRrwk 
for local government as in Java, or ancient Uttaramerur. These elected offidals by 
themselves or with some additions ad hoc, also elected in the same manner, may form 
the electoral college for returning members to the legislatures of the Union and its 
States. With one representative for every loo or even 50 in the population we shall 
get a manageable electorate, and gain, in addition, the inestimable advantage of the 
primary elections being based on local knowledge of a person’s ability and character. 
The rural ofidcers and committees will have plenty to do if we plan out economic and 
social development properly. They may help, as of old, in the regulation of land 
and irrigation rights and of agrarian operations, in the running of multi-pnrpose 
co-operatives, in the distribution of electrical power, in the regulation of labour 
conditions and the working of social insurance schemes, not to speak of adjudication 
of minor disputes. Large cities may be divided into convenient wards functioning 
on analogous lines. We may thus render our democracy much more real and respon- 
sible, than by a mere copy of alien models that ate breaking down even in their homes 
and are hardly suited to our conditions. The plan advocated here has the further 
advantage of being m line witli our ancient tradition at its best. Is it too late for such 
a plan to be considered? 

Febmay 26, 1949 




W.H. AUDEN: THE POET OF ANGST 
StOKu Jameson 

DuDEg tile tutbulcat ’thimes, the attachment of many young writets to com- 
munism was something mote than Ktetaiy &shioa— although it was that, too. It 
was the outwatd and ttisible sign of a spmtual discomfott {^‘metapl^sical distress”), 
a feeling of guilt before the poor, emotionally akin to that which drove Tolstoy into 
trying to rid himself of his possessions and live like a peasant, and which in every 
generation ddves the generous-minded, or the thm-skinned, among the comfortable 
classes to want to give practical and pohtiial effect to their hatred of social injustice 
and the misery inflicted by poverty. That it was communism the young intellectual 
tamed to in &e ’thirties was due to a complex of causes. Among them: the ^atide 
lueur de Test; the obvious weakness of social democraty in Germany and the other 
European countries; the intellectual prestige of Mafia sm, its superiority m logic and 
vigour to 4e compromising tactics and fiaiths of official Enghsh socialism and hbera- 
hsm, and its sterner demands on its Mowers. It appeared \a\sttbe opponent of 
ftsdsm. When the Spanish war came, and the democracies hesitated, and saw 
dangers to European peace m direct mtervention, their weakness seemed to be proved; 
It was not only the younger Enghsh writers who flung themselves into the battle 
on the side of the Repubhc. 

The young poets who began writing during this decade were almost all of them 
s^patlmers, Mow-traveUers,” with communism. The social stmggle, seen from 
sMsm th n a set of syntimk which they handled with more enthu- 

Sood feith. Of the three poets regarded as the leaders of 
time mom detach^ s®«“ied at one and the same 

^ ^-’-k^^-^‘>^>-eingii^d,Jeels.alR His'Liest 

feeUng and ima«- - 7 ^ •’ ^ steadiness in their identification of 

His wsion ofTSnfhsed f shai^mess and concreteness, 

about in its hnAcr^^^ ^ destructive foture has nothing of confusion; he moves 
times fecaJbttt^ ^ describes it witiia clarity some- 


-- — “'‘“wtiuction of error. 

Befcn. .t Stopped on tiiat savage coast 
Befcre the atonas. after the geests and birds: 

Wortuwatheylau^l^andless. 

of cure; and the loud m.dm.n 
S«>b now into a roore rortible talin." 
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Akeady he has assimilated emotionally the images other young men were still handling 
self-consdously and dumsily. Factory and power station are as firmly part of his 
poetic imagery, as notably evocative, as sea-shell or church. 

Of the many poems provoked in writers by their e^erience of the Spanish 
war, Auden’s Spain published in 1937), is the freest in its approach to a highly charged 
fVipme.. He had by now become himself a symbol— the young poet bummg with hate 
of the tyrant (identified, not only by Auden’s generation, with fescism, with Hifler). 

A writer is not responsible for the image his audience forms of him as a poet. 
Or is he? Socrates, in his reply to the friends who urged him to tun away ftom the 
hemlock, dearly thought that he is. There is no need to argue the point. Let us 
only state the fact: that when the poet left England to go to live in America, imme- 
diately before the outbreak of war in 1939, his action was a shock to a great many 
people. The shock is a fact. 

Any one of us, if he is honest, recalls the exasperation, the despair, he fdt 
as the long-foreseen war approached. Auden belongs to a generation which gtew 
up during one war and in the expectation of another. As this other war drew near, 
so, even against a writer’s will, came nearer the knowledge that a chance bomb could 
destroy him and all his unwritten works. Alongside, or masking the normal huim 
fear of air-raids— we were all, before they happened, afraid of these raids— petsistd 
m each of us the fear of dying before he had done his work. Can the poet of look, 
Stranger\ have Med to reahse, too, and acutdy, that even if a bomb did not destroy 
him, the fears, the poisons, of Europe mi^t? And realising it, to feel that he must 
remove his mind, and all it contained, out of the danger of sudden violent destruction, 
and away from foe infection of cruelty and hatred? 

In an age of faith, a writer adds himself, his work, to foe living, growmg aviu- 
s o tino he has been bom into. In a dying civilisation, he can only try to de^^- 
self to ftee himself from foe weariness creepmg over his age, by withdrawing trom 
It into his own words. This instinct for withdrawal, for non-attachment, my 
seen at work in ofoer living writers: in Hmdey, in foe clever young novelist IsH - 

wood.# ^ r its 

At what point, when theii country* is threatened by disaster, is it proper . 

itn-pllPTtimls to leave it? Who blamed German writers for living foem coim^ 
when It had become dear that they could not write freely in it, and perfo^ 
not even keep ahve? In his first published poem, foe long Paid m Bott 
Auden had written : 


“ let none 

Think of divided days 

When we shall choose from ways. 

All of them evil, one.” 

Apoint came when his contemporaries and fellow-waters, some of ^ ^ 

openly pacifists, were forced to choose between aedydy accepting e ^ ^ 

and accepting for themselves and others foe evil of submission to ty 
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choice was a bitter one. By this time the poet Auden was m America, and the choice 
was not presented to him m that painful form. 

In a recent article in Hendon 1 read: “Though very pro-British... he [Auden] 
reverts always to the same argument, that a writer needs complete anonymity, he must 
break away from the European literary ‘happy femily’ with its femily love and jokes 
and jealousies, and he must reconsider all the fendy values.” The rationahsation 
of the mstinct to withdraw can take any form, and all of them will have some just 
basis. The only proof that the poet’s mstinct to leave Europe on the eve of Europe’s 
greatest danger was good must be sought m his work. Can a root of Eni-npwf^ 
culture glow m so distant a soil without distortion? Without loss of virtue ? 

Before lookmg at his recent work, let us recognise the irony of the adjective 
"pro-British,” applied to an Enghsh poet whose early work offered so many brigVn- 
and loving images for the'’English country. 

Paid on Both Sides must have been written round about his twentieth year. It 
was first prmted in Pbe Criterion m 193^* reading it, one had the incomparable excite- 
ment of discovering a new poet. Its rhythms, with their ancient echoes, its vigour, 
its assurance, all excited. It struck for the first time notes that Auden’s later work 
was to deepen and complicate. He was already aware of the appalling rwrir. 
opening below our feet-«I ^ suk 0/ this feud. What do we want to go on ksUrng each 
ot^. for. There are aheady hints of his major theme, of that preKiccupation with 
the nature of which from the beginmng drew him beyond any narrowly political 
aspea of ^s feud.” Like others, his contemporaries, he is acutely aware of the 
socid mjustice md the threat it implies for avilisation, but his mmd gropes m that 
datknMs tow^ the ongmal sm, of pride, &om which mjustice stems. 

•7'' pubhshed m England m 1945, was the first important work 

SShs LSi!^' tis scales, and withom 

mu^ ot his attention bemg engaged; it seemed to have sprung finm the same level 

B^eute mTce o? “ verse of unimpeachable senti- 

twTLgSl^i S' f latent feelmg. f,, 

meated, wLSu S S ^ pocm developed, supple- 

The Sea and the i^or; 

tadon of PrineroT^f j ^ T somewhat sententious medi- 

warmth than might be emertJf f *■’ 

Brospero’s eastence ® oH man. At no moment is the meanmg of 

long speech ( in a nro^^f ® meditation on The Tempst. The 

of leIng-Ls cS, i*^ ^ “P " 

doubt, our cowardly wish t ourselves, our tank human nature, out feolity in 
Pt.y.oursinoSi:itS™‘”*^°“'’ (forbidden on pain of death), our self- 
vhich Ariel is the shadow 1 '”“ «>“Pas«on and charity: who is the substance of 
become munobl m m 

“» language. More dearly than Prospeto’s, his speech ofiers an 
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aspect of the inglorious and nnglorified absurdity of existence. To say that it is 
too clever to be moving exaggerates the sense of disappointment it leaves after many 
readings. 

In the second poem, For the Time Being: a Christmas Oratorio, it is clear at last 
that the poet is meditating on nothing less terrible than the Fall. From one side and 
another, his intelligence throws its light on the appalling Void of a TOrld not ani- 
mated by a transcendent meaning, of a human life which is not part of infinity; the 
bewilderment of a world in which evil and good appear to have changed place, in 
which good, deprived of its special sanctions, now struggles on an unequal footing 
with evil; the futility of an historic time into which eternity has never at any moment 
entered; the torment and salvation of Dread; and the revolt of the rational man, the 
man of good will, against the hideous risks of accepting the paradox that at one 
point historic time is broken into by the timeless. The irmption of the eternal into 
time, this “ingression of Love,” is the birth of Christ, facing man with the necessity 
of making the leap out of absurdity into the Absurd, as into the finally ^miliar: 

“To choose what is difficult all one’s days 
As rf It weie easy, that is fiuth. Joseph, piaise.” 

It would be possible to go back through Auden’s earlier work and pick up the 
beginnings of the threads which go to the weaving of this difficult pattern. Jt is 
more valuable first to acknowledge the complexity, the intellectual mtention and cou- 
rage of this double poem, and then to tty to find out why, how, and in what degree, 
the impression it makes is again one of disappointment. This can only be done by 
examining the poetry itself. It becomes apparent that the verbal audacity is not the 
vehicle of any emotional audacity. With clairvoyance that in a less intelligmt 
writer might be involuntary, he himself describes the aridity which, agam and again, 
as it were chokes the breath out of the poetry: 

“Jealous of my native eat 
Mine tlu att which made the song 
Sound ndiculous and/-wtong, 

I whose inteifetence broke 
The gallop into jog-trot ptose 
And by speculaUon fioze 
Vision into an idea 
Itony into a joke. 

Till I stood convicted of 
Doubt and insufficient love.” 

Echoes of the inspired trivialities of The Orators, excellent sentiments ^ven 
eqiression, rouse the attention to expect more tihan it receives. His 
his cheridied sin, as poet, has always been "to private joking in a , 

(Look, Strangerl), to a jingling of bright linages, die quickness of the h^d - 

the i^eris eye but not his mmxd ear. He slips too, easily into sounds htc 
dapping of a music-mistress: j 




plate I 
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"Obsetying how myopic 
Is the Venus of the Soma 
The conc^ Ought would make, I thought 
Out passions p h i lan t h topic, 

And lecuiy m the sensual eye 
Both lens-flaie and lens-coma....” 

The -rivid visual images he finds, in that pait of For Tim Bemg he calls The Anmn- 
mtioa, for the play of the Four Faculties, belong all to the same older, changing, from 
Faculty to Faculty, pnly in degree of organisation or disorganisation. It is not only 
that the sensuous element is almost missing from the poetry. The pressure of latent 
emotion which, in great poetry, makes itself felt at all levels of the poet’s language, 
IS not here felt. The tenderness of Mary’s song At Tbs the sadness of 

Rachel's brief latnent, are wholly contained in the words, as if the emotion had 
entered them and died there. 

Yes, in spite of a sense of disappointment, almost of frustration, which deepens 
with every re-reading, Auden remains that one, among the poets of his own and suc- 
ceeding generations, from whom we eqiect most. From whom we continue— for 
how much longer?— to demand evidence that he is not simply one of the most intelh- 
gent wnters of our time and language, but a major poet. A new long poem, with 
the significant title of The Age of Anxiety, has appeared this year in America. Its 
difficulties, partly verbal, partly springing from the estxewe qmckness, sometimes 
only extreme adroitness, with which he joins object to object by their most remote 
resemblances, are formidable at first sight, less so when another reading reveals the 
perpetually recurring theme of man’s dual nature, 

“ all the needs and conceits of 

The poor muddled maddened mundane animal 
Who IS hostess to us all, for each contributes his 
Personal pamc, his predatory note 
To her gregarious grunt as she gropes in the dark 
For her lost loUypop. We belong to our kind 

Temporals pleadmg for eternal life with 
The infinite impetus of anxious spirits, 

Fimte in fact yet refusmg to be real, 

Wantmg our own way, uuwiUling to say Yes 
To the Self-So which is the same at all times,” 

rf^sm of pnde wliich rouses m him the saving Dread even while it delivers him to 

Behold the in6nt, helpless in cradle and 
Bightcous still, yet already there is 
Dread in his dreams at the deed of which 
He knows nothing but knows he can do. 

The gulf before him with guilt beyond,” 


aa 
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of the Fall and the “mgression,” once more described, in lines following immediately 
on the first of the two passages already quoted — 

“That Always-Opposite which is the whole subject 
Of out not-fcnowmg, yet from no necessity 
Condescended to exist and to suffer death 
And, scorned on a scaffold, ensconced in His life 
The human household. In out anguish we struggle 
To elude Him, to he to Him, yet His love observes 
His appalhng promise; His predilection 
As we wander and weep is with us to the end. 

Minding our meanings, our least matter dear to Him 
His Good ingiessant on oui gross occasions 
Envisages out advance ” 

There is a sense in which the whole poem is an accomt of the fears, the guilt, the 
profound inescapable guilt, even of out innocence — 

“ All that exists 

Matters to man; he minds what happens 
And feels he is at ffiult, a fallen soul 
With power to place, to explain every 
What in his world but why he is neither 
God nor good, this guilt the insoluble 
Final ffict, infusing his private 
Nexus of needs, his noted aims with 
Incomprehensible comprehensive dread — ” 

The techmcal accomplishment of the poem is remarkable. It is cast in the fotm 
of an eclogue, in which fiaur characters, a woman and three men, together in a N 
York bar, and later m an apartment house, on an All-Souls Night during the war, 
convey through their speech and reflections the poet’s meditation on his t e. 
They speak in alhterative verse. 

In the less then twenty years since he began, Auden has not developed any 
range or variety of metrical forms, but he has acquired a very great 
movement within his chosen (or chosen for him) limits. The surfececifthepo ^ 
therefore brilliant and intricately worked, a mosaic of bright images. It is w 
flawed that we learn most about the depths below the surface. The flaws we 
m the same three or four kinds— like duller human bemgs, poets betray 
by the ways in 'which they stumble or stutter. At places the tension 
suddenly, almost to flabbiness: as in — 

“Some miserete modem enough 
In its thorough thinness . . . .” 
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where the feeble adjective “thorough” serves only the alliteration: or as in 
such as this one: 

" At Wheels Kahc, 

la his low hbiaty loviog Gceek 
Bishop Botttd; he came back from the East 
With a &t notebook fall of antique 
latuigies and laws, loi^-fbrgotten 
Omstian deeds occluded withm a 
Feldspatfoittess. Fay was his danghtei; 

Attuant mutatioii, she took up ait, 

• Caived in ciystal, became the ftiend of 
Gieen-eyed Gelett the gieat diessmakei, 

And died in Rome. ” 

where the epithets have so little emotive or emotional force that almost any others 
could be substituted for them without loss. At other places the tone is so reminis- 
cent of an earher Auden that it falls into parody— 

“ In the bleak dawn 

We leached Red Rivei, on Wiynose Weii 
Lay a dead salmon; when the dogs got wind 
They turned tail. We talked very bttle; 

Thunder thudded, on the thirteenth day 
Our diseased gui^ deserted widi all 
The milk chocolate » 

even, into parody Mated to a point where it becomes foolish m its own light- 

"The waU is fidlen ® 

That Balbus built, and bach they come 
The Dark Ones to swell m the statues, 

Mhnias in marble, messengers &om ’ 

^ Nothing who nodimgs. Night descends; 

Buough thickening darkness thin uncases, 

Ravenous unreals. preambulate 
Our paths and picUcs.” 

dread- iniage to evoke suspense and 

j^n^own to him, binoculars follow 
«<! Imping lad; bghtcmng at noonday 
Swifdy Stooping to the summer-house 
Engraves its disgust on engrossed flesh, 

^d at tea-times through taU french windows 
Hurtle anonymous hostile stones—” 
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tiielessly at -work, elaborating, exploring, the content of a thought, wiiiout bmg 
able to draw on any intense emotional experience. To say that the pYciipmpfit 
this poem, at its brilliant best, starts in us has analogies with that started by watch- 
mg a masterly display of fencing is at once praise and a statement of its de^ lack. 
So high a degree of skill is impressive. But the impression is made by a verbal presti- 
digitator. 

There are passages in which the dear fine images come together to create a 
new and beautifiil thing. Yet it would be untrue to say that Auden has a fine ear. 
In its place he has, what he had almost from the beginning, an immense skill in de- 
tecting likenesses and combining images. He is serious, mtelligent, intellectual, 
eloquent. The disappomtment which accompanies our exdtement begins when 
we have entered into his words themsdves and discovered that they mean what 
they say, and nothing more. There has been, since the 1930 Voms, intellectual devel- 
opment, the growth of techmeal assurance, but no or httlc visible spiritual develop- 
ment. His feeling is becoming sophisticated, not subtler or richer. Is it that he 
lacks some patience required for the poet? Or is it that the depth of nourishment 
a great poet needs for his growth has been cut off? By exile? Are wit, intelhgence, 
an extreme quickness in perceiving the relations of things, operating now m 

Tie air abieb is im thoroughly small and dry 
Smaller and Ayer than the mill? (T.S. Eliot) 

The influence of Kierkegaard on the later poems is overbearing. He was 
no doubt led to Kierkegaard by the powerful mstinct of a spiritual kinship, 
awareness of kinship prevents Wm ftom realising how heavy on him is the weight 
of Kierkegaard’s bolder and much more tortured mind. It is not possible to enter 
with any assurance into For the Time Being, or The Age of Anxiety, without some 
knowledge of Kierkegaard’s own thought. This measures the degree of the poetic 
feilure, by measuring the degree in which the philosophy remains m the poeoy, 
unfired. 

Auden is forty years old; the questions we must ask his work can remain lof 
some time yet unanswered. 


Februaty 24, 1949 

It IS an hononi to be allowed to lecoid, with humility and sincerity, the profound ***? 
due to Paifdit Nehru. Not only India owes him a debt. It is fortunate for England, mo, ^ 
at a dark and difficult hour of her relations with India, a statesman of the intcgaty, wis ’ r 
samty of Pandit Nehru was hving and acting. Grautude for this good fortune or this 
divine grace should go further. In a world which has increasing need to understand, an 
measure share in, the traditional wisdom of India and the attitude to life of India’s great ^ ' 
is fortunate that India will contmue to be guided by a great, f""’ '"tolheent 



INDO-IRANIAN RELATIONS 
Said Nasisi 


Most of the peisons who go thiough the gcogiaphical data of modem books 
come across two names going together and with a haimonions sequence. These 
two names are Iran and India. In fact, not only have these two countries spintual 
and geographical relations, but they have the closest cultural ties dating back to the 
dawn of their history. 

Today, all studies and researches on the origin of the Aryan race lead to the 
conclusion that the Iranian and Indian Aryans, who constitute two of the greatest 
branches of this glorious race, lived together in the beginnmg of thek civih- 
sation. The Avesta mythology on the one hand, and that of Rigveda on the other, 
are conclusive proofs of this. 


All historical researches locate the cradle of the Aryans in an area between Traf* 
and India, i.c. m Central Asia. The first Aryan migration into Iran took p 1 a<T about 
6000 B.C., and we can readily come to the conclusion that the first Tranian and 
Indian Aryans lived in the plateaus of Central Asia prior to that period. In Iran, the 
realm known as India has always been looked upoh as a land of hopes and aspira- 
tions. We find the word Hmdustan mentioned in the Hakhamancshi rehcs and 
sculpture and in the Zatoastoan rehgious scriptutes. 

modalities, and history tells 
us that the Gypsy (Tsigon) musicians, who later on spread in all the civihsed coun- 
tncs, fiat came to Iran from India at the invitation of Bahram V the 
monarch. ’ 


were m mathematics and medicme 

wluch is^hl basis^'ofdl'^F** translation of Famlia Peelfai, 

Here we should menti^ and Scmetic translations, was accomplished. 

oSr T translations of theLgend 

that Buddhism was intoduce^^^T^' “ tvas during this period 

of "Bamian”. “ito Iran and took toot m the floutishmg plateau 

(ftom Ac ^ Now Bahai 

of the Aksside mimsters of Ae 

keepers of this tcmnlp v Barmacides, were Ae descendants of Ae holy 
temple, whiA had Ae title of Pramukha m Sanskrit, for w 2 
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“Bama-Cides” is the Peisiaa. At the time of the Arab do minat i ng of these re- 
gions, the Buddhists were the most numerous religious community of these parts, 
and had advanced as far as Samarkand. 

The Greco-Belodic civilisation, formed through direct contacts in Baktenan 
in Iran of Iranian and Indian elements, is too well known. 

During the whole of the Islamic era, Iran and India always constimted two of 
the most closely connected Moslem countries. Persian was always a literary and 
scholastic medium in India. 

Numerous are the Indian writers and poets who have written in Persian. 

Almost all books on Indian history were written in Persian, and ptacdcally 
all Persian dictionaries have been written in India. 


Sufism in India has always used Persian, in order to give expression to the 
religious aspect of the philosophy. One of the most extensive chapters in Fetsian 
literature has been constituted by Indian poets versifying in Persian. Not only have 
Urdu and Hindustani adopted Persian words, but also the more remote languages 
of Gujrati, Terwali and Prakrit have utilised an appreciable element of Iranian ex- 
pressions in them. 

Since 15x6, when the Timurid Prince Babar, who was bom and brought up 
m Iran, established his empire in India, to the end of the reign of the great Mogul 
Dynasty, Persian was always the court and literary language of this vast Empire. 

In this manner, during all these periods, specially in the XV and XVI centunes, 
India was the best refuge for all such Iranian writers and poets for whom life became 
hard in Iran. 


Iran is indebted for another thing to her great neighbour. In the XIX and 
XX centuries, the great nations of Europe felt the need for studying Persian hteta- 
ture, simply because Persian was the administrative and hterary language of that 
land (India), out of which they expected to derive vast advantages. Due to the 
same reason, even the French, who settled m India, felt the need for le arnin g Persian, 


so that they should be able to ensure tiheir interests. 

These few lines represent a very small number of the imperishable and etem 
ties that link Iran and India together. , 

I am confident that these relations will be strengthened mote and more, m 
will soon bring a harmony which will bring them closer and make them mote sin 
cere to each other. 


April 20, 1949 



humanist pouhcs 
M. N. Rot 

The lektion between the State and the individual is the most fundamental 
problem of political philosophy, mde individual hbeity still remains a professed 
ideal, theoretically guarante^ to a greater or lesser degree, by all modem demo- 
cratic constitutions, in practice it is subordinated to the eidgency of orgamsation. 
The undmiable necessity of protecting and promoting collective welfare seems to 
contradict the concept of individual freedom. It is held that co-operation and or- 
ganisation, indispensable for the purpose, presuppose restriction of the liberty of the 
individual, and that the constitution which reduces the necessary restrictions to the 
most minimum degree assures the nearest approximation to the ideal of democracy. 

But that is only a hypothetical assurance, no more reliable than mere wishful 
thinking. Because, once it is conceded that restriction of individual liberty is justi- 
fiable for the sake of collective welfare, it follows logically that complete absence 
of the one may mean the fullest attainment of the other ideal. This logical inference 
has been frankly made m all the collectivist political theories — nationahst, socialist 
or communist; and the one or the other form of collectivism is the fundamental prin- 
aple of pohtical practice in our time. 

Even fee classic land of “rugged individualism,” fee United States of America, 
is no exception: America is greater than fee greatest of fee Americans; fee so-called 
American way of life means fee obhgation of aU mdividual Afnericans to conform 
wife fee will of fee fiction of a coEective ego. The Nation-State, in practice, 
makes no greater concession to the concept of mdividual freedom fean fee Qass- 
State of fee Commumsts, and also of fee Socialists. And no modem democratic 
State has as yet outgrown nationahst coEectivism. Consequently, the most funda- 
mental problem of pohtical phEosophy — ^fee problem of reconcilmg individual free- 
dom wife fee necessity of social organisation, stiU remains unsolved and appears 
to be baffhng. 

Freedom of fee mdividual is said to be fee essence of democracy; at the same 
time, fee concept of fee State, of society for that matter, is coUectivist. Collectivism 
md mdividualism bemg mutuahy exclusive prinaples, fee idea of a democratic 
aaic seems to be selfcontradiaory, fee veiy notion of democracy unrealistic. Ihere- 
oie, came to fee conclusion that fee State is an engme of coercion, fee mo- 
em emocratic State being fee instrument of fee capitahst domination of sodety, 
iici must be replaced by proletarian dictatorship. If fee contradiction between 
nc 1 and practice of democracy cannot be eliminated, them is no getting away 
tom 1C ogicof the Marxist pohticM phEosophy, notwithstanding its follacy of set- 
ting up the utopia of die State withering away in a classless a sodety. 
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The modem conception of democracy has come to grief thanks to the conna- 
diction inherent in its otra origin. The moral sanction and theoretical justification 
of totalitarianism are latent in Rousseau’s notion of the General Will, -which is the 
metaphysics of the democratic political philosophy, having for its cardinal ptinrip U 
the doctrine of popular sovereignty. This doctrine was deduced fi:om the hypo- 
thesis of a contract as the foundation of civil society; and according to Rousseau, 
who has gone down in history as the prophet of modem democracy, social contract 
implied complete alienation of individual rights and interests. Parliamentary demo- 
cracy, fascist totalitarianism, proletarian dictatorship — all can be referred back to 
the &lse notion about the relation between society and the individual, which is the 
common point of departure of modem political philosophies. Totalitarianism, 
whether nationalist or communist, at the one extreme, and anarchism, at the other. 


equally logically follow from the basic fallacy of the modem democratic political 
philosophy. If liberalism stops short of the anarchist extravagance, it lays itself 
open to the charge of abandoning its basic principie of individualism; democracy 
discredits itself in the eyes of its critics, who thereupon brazenly advocate dictatorship, 
of one sort or another, camouflaged or naked; and in the prevailmg atmosphere rf 
frustration and demoralisation, caused by the patent failure of democracy in practice, 


their propaganda has a growing appeal as the counsel of despair. 

Nevertheless, no other system of government devised so fer is an impmw- 
ment on the demooatic. Theoretically, it still remains the best possible political 
organisation of society. Rehabilitation of the concept of democracy, so as to m^ 
its practice consistent with its tiieoretical presuppositions, therefore, is the crying 
need of the contemporary world. Political thinkers and social architects are mn- 
fronted with the ch^enging question: Is democracy possible? At the same time, 
the widespread and tenacious loyalty to the traditions of modem social esperiena, 
cultural achievements and political thought, compels the advocates of dictatormp 
to make verbal concessions to the concept of democracy. An outnght rejection 
of this basic concept of modem political philosophy was confined only to fflegp5' 
maniacs like Mussolini and Hitler. AH other critics of democracy propose their 
various iimovations on the plea that otherwise the democratic system of govetnmffl 
cannot be realised, fi:ee from weakness and inefficiency. Proletarian dictatorship! 
the only altemati-ve to democracy which at present has a considerable 
offered as the means for attaining tiie end of a genuine democracy which -will b“ 
political hberty on the foundation of economic equahty. It is, therefore, ost^_ 7^ 
not a negation of democracy. Whether democracy can result from 
different question. The point is that by general admission, 
critics, democracy is the best possible pohtical organisation of society. The 
to make it work is not fighting for a lost cause. But, to be successftu, e 


must be bold, radical, honest and full of confidence. h to the 

The efibrt to t^abiUtate democracy must begin -with a new -oj. 

old problem of the relation between tiie State and the individual. ^ 

ing the problem properly, it is necessary to gg a step further back and g® 




PLATE V 
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fied to -wield the soveieign po-wei to rule, oi even be conscious of it. such 
dicumstances, the doctrine of popular sovereignty could not but be reduced to a 
mete absttacUon, indeed a legal fiction. The undeniable fart of a greatly uneven 
intellectual and cultural development of the community, justified the practice of (k 
delegation of sovereignty by the people at large to a few qualified to administer public 
afiairs, who tlius constimted a ruling class and for all practical proposes usurped (he 
sovereignty of the people. From its -very birth, democracy was haunted by the 
ghost of Rousseau’s totalitarianism. The apparently unavoidable, and therefore 
plausible, practice of the delegation of sovereignty through periodical elections 
amounted to the total alienation of particular interests to the General Will, as advo- 
cated ihoughdessly by that romantic prophet of an ill-fated democracy. 

However, to do Rousseau justice, it must be recollected that his confounding ' 
totahtarianism -wilh democracy resulted from the realisation (hat direct democracy, 
as practised in the City States of ancient Greece, wms not possible in the much larger 
political uiuts of the modem world. Yet another fact influenced the practice 
of democracy so as to run counter to the philosophical principle of individualism. 
It was the rise of National States in revolt against the Roman Empire and the Ca- 
tholic Church. The misalliance with nationalism put into the concept of democracy 
a collectivist connotation. The Nation-State, whether republican or monarchist, 
claimed to represent a collective ego which was morally as well as legally entitled to 
Ignore the comforts and convenience of individual citizens. The nation became a m®- 
physical concept; it -was greater than the sum total of its component units— indivi- 
dual human beings. Democracy broke away from its humanist tradition. The 
individualist creed of political liberalism also lost its humanist connotation, tho»^ 
imperceptibly. Economically, human beings were counted as so many heads, and 
pohtically as voters to be coaxed and cajoled at the time of periodical etoons. 

The promises of the democratic political philosophy did not materialise e- 
cause, in practice, it was forgotten that the units of the democratic State were humw 
beings. A return to the humanist approach, to the fundamental problem of F ' 
tical philosophy, indeed a revi-val of Ae humanist -view of life as a whole, them- 
fore, IS the condition for the rehabilitation of the concept of democracy and making 


It a reality in practice. u i- k 

The ideal of the equality of men needs no longer be a mere make-b ev^ 
nor need it be formalised as equality before the law. It can 
an increasing degree of approximation, because human beings, as bm 
units, are endo-wed with equal potentialities of development in every 
help the free unfoldment of those human potentialities is 
organisation. The function of the State logically follows: it is t® 
public relations in such a manner as to promote general welfare wi 
prejudice to the feedom of the individual. Since social co-operation 
by democratic laws facilitates the unfoldmg of the j^tentialities of human ^ 
freedom of the individual cannot be inconsistent with social organisation. 
words, democracy is possible only on the basis of the humanist phibsop 
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suggests that a democtatic soaety, indudiag its political otgaoisation, can be built 
on 5ie foundation of voluntaiy, intelligent and purposeful co-operation of men cons- 
aously pursuing the ideal of freedom to be experienced individually. 

The condition for the success of democracy is the spread of education, as Plato 
realised centuries before the davm of the modem democratic age. Education m 
this context means such intellectual and cultural development of the members of a 
community as makes them feel the urge for freedom and consciousness of their 
power to attain it by progressive approximation. Such a process of general intel- 
lectual and cultural development can be promoted only by humanist philosophy, 
which, in the revealing hght of modem saentific knowledge, declares that man is 
essentially rational as well as creative. Thanks to the endless potentialities of his 
biological being, one man is capable of equality with any other man. Thus, humanist 
philosophy brings the democratic ideal of the equahty of men within the reach of 
practical possibility. 


Humanism is not a system of contemplative thought. It can gmde pohtical 
practice in the fruitful (hrection of assurmg the success of democracy. Indeed, only 
hi^ist pohtical practice can build a democratic State on the basis of individual 
bei^, and reorganise society as a co-operative commonwealth of free men, who 
would ^arantee their own freedom by 2 ealously defending the fteedom of others. 

Mm being the aeator of soaety and the ultimate source of the sovereign 
power of the State, any reorganisation of soaety and reconstitution of the State pre- 
‘Jevdopment in man. Dissemination of scientific knowledge, as 
T ^ destiny, will change his 

folding ’af'hi ^ ™ consaousness of his creative power, and help the un- 

raassofvofe.^ P°‘“tiaHties. Consequently, democracy will cease to be a 
munity of s^gglmg for power; it will be a com- 

it by Aemselves sovereignty and capable of exercising 

usurp It rh-ini-c to thp ^J^o'wing the ruling dass of professional pohtiaans to 

world direct “mts md highly complex social orgamsation of the modem 

ti'c commonwealths -m ^ ^ network of small co-opeta- 

lucntaij- democraev ’ ^ atomised voter of formal parha- 

power amounting^o a neiratf ^ prevent centralisation of 

preached TOllcmdr^of^?r^J’ t^g in terms of democracy, has actually 

Collcoivism conuaditts the f equally totahtarian and diaatorial. 

the individual in a subordina!*'^™** People of democracy, because it places 
coUectidst eon^o2of^wr“ ^ hand, democracy itsekas 

"ntiiepnonn oftI,cindi%Wl eliminated except by laymg emphasis 

upon a revi\ al of its humn ! ^ rehabihtation of democracy, thus, is conditional 

mam for ever a utopia, humanist politics should replace nationa- 
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list, sodalist and comniunist politics. It tepiesents all the positive aspects of these 
latter, and offers much more. The term democratic being itself also ambiguous, 
humanist politics may be a more suitable means for promoting social progress. 

Political philosophy hitherto has thought in terms of nations and classes; the 
result was the disappearance of man from human afiairs. At last, political philo- 
sophy must think in terms of man, and social architects realise that man is the brick 
for them to build with; and that a free society can be constructed oily with and by 
free men. A humanist treatment of the soaal and political problems will increase 
the number of spiritually free men, and thus make the decisive contribution to the 
attainment of the ideal of a co-operative commonwealth of the world. 

March 15, 1949 




MARTIAL AM) NON-MARTIAL RACES IN INDIA 
R. C. Majcmdab. 

During the latter half of the XIX century, the British Government in India 
evolved a new policy of mihtary recruitment. It was based on the theory that the 
people of Indta may be broadly divided mto two classes, one of which was fit for 
rmhtary service and the other was not. By way of its practical application the In- 
dian army was recruited almost exclusively from certain classes suA as the Gurkhas 
(he Sikhs, the Pathans, the Maharattas, the Rajputs etc., while others, mostly from 
eastern India, such as (he people of Bengal, Bihar, Orissa, Assam and even the U.P., 
tlie C.P., and Madras, were taken in very small numbers, if at all, in (he army. 

The background of (he theory was a behef that the former class had a special 
aptitude and inborn qualifications for a martial career, while the latter, owing to 
defective physique or morale, were mherently unsuitable for sncih a career. It 

should be recalled that the theory was first preached and practised only after die 

great upheaval in 1857, usually referred to as the Sepoy Mutiny. It is a strange coin- 
cidence that the Gurkhas and the Sikhs, who loykly assisted the British Govern- 
ment, were now declared to be the prmapal martial races, while the peoples of the 
eastern region, who fought agamst the British, were excluded from this category. 
It IS also worthy of remembrance that the “laces,” who were thus declared non- 

^ *eit empire in India. 

^ England’s 

fightmg force, there could be no special 
thf “m^ Ten State, to drive them away ftom 

Indian Lf empire was securely established, and the power of the 

ies wSilSj “«tial and non- 

sity based on any belief eomiderations rather than the military neces- 

««am classes of In£’ ^ evidence, that the inherent d4cts of 

in the soa, it « nccemi '^“P “ot 
‘orc.mt«titi„ 4 e^^-gSKt^^^^ IPW there- 

toiy well AaJ^ ^°*^ee of the broad fects of Indian his- 

« fiehdni?"‘ Gurkhas, the Sikhs and theMaha- 

!.hrs were pracurally unkn^w speaking, of recent origin. The Gur- 

P cucall) unknown before the latter half of the XVHI c<Wy; the Sikhs 
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turned into a military dan only towards the end of the XVn century; while the Maha- 
rattas, as a fighting force, were the creation of Shivaji, who died in 1680 A.D. Thus, 
none of the three peoples, who figure prominently to-day as great martial races, 
pfistpd as such three hundred and fifty years ago. This is a brief, ray brief, period, 
indeed, compared with the whole course of Indian history, and even that portion 
of it of whidi the details are known, erctending over more than two thousand years. 
The present theory of martial races would make one think as if the previous penod, 
which c ons ti uites the most glorious one in the history of India, was almost a blank 
so far as the military effidency of the people is concerned. Yet, it was full of an- 
nals of military glory and renown such as distinguishes the so-called martial races 
of to-day, and, what is mote important for our present pmpose, this gloiy was 
achieved mostly by the peoples of that part of India which is now regarded as the 
home of non-martial races. A few facts will suffice to bring home this tmth to us. . 

The first reliable account of a great military power in India is fijrmshed by 
Greek writers, in connection with the invasion of India by Alexander the Great. 
They refer to the Prasii and the Gangaridai as the most formidable military power 
in India, and support this general observation by the details of their army. It is 
also hinted at by at least one or two of these writers that Alexander did not advance 
beyond the Punjab on account of the fear inspired by them. Whatever may be die 
exact relation between the Gangaridai and the Prasii, there is no doubt that their honK- 
lands were in modem Bengal and Bihar. 

The great empire — the greatest in ancient India — ^that flourished after the 
parture of Alexander from India was founded by the Mauiyas, whose homela^ wm 
also in Bihar. The same thing was true of the great Gupta Empire which embrace 
nearly the whole of Northern India. , 

After the downfiill of the Gupta empire, we find peoples of difierent parts 
India coming into the foreftont as the premier political power. In those days, t 
military strength of a people being the sole basis of their pohtical^ suprema^ 0 
a large stretch of territory outside their own country, the martial spirit md 
of a group of people-can be best judged by die part they played in politic^ ^ 
Judged in this light many peoples in different parts in India appear to have ^ 
great martial races at one time or another. Harshavardbana and 
Kanauj (in the U.P.) were great conquerors m the VII century A.D., and e 
pure of the former extended ftom the Punjab to Bengal. The Kashmirians 
Lalitaditya (VUI century A.D.) conquered a large part of Northern India, 
gal we find the Pala Emperors, Dharmapala and Devapala (VUI-IX centuries 
carrymg their victorious arms as far as the river Sindhu and ruling ova a 
cm nitft m Northern India for nearly half a century. The Pratiharas of 
over even a vaster empire immediately after them. When . j tliein- 

early m the X century A.D., difierent peoples under able leadem ^ ^ay 

selves for a time as the greatest mihtary powers of the day. Among 
specifically refer to the Chandellas in Bundelkhand under Yasovarman ^ 

(X century A.D.), the Kalachuris in Central India under Gangeyadeva an 
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centtuy), the Patamaras m Malwa tinder Munja and Bhoja (X-XI centuries), the 
rhoii».inana<; in Ajuiir Under Vigiaharaja and Pnthiviraja (XII century), the Gahada- 
valas in the U.P. under Chandradeva and Govindachandra (XI-XD! centuries), the 
Gangas under Anantavarman (XI-XII centuries), and the Chalukyas of Gujarat who, 
as well as the Senas of Bengal, offered the most stubborn resistance to Ae Turks 
for long after they had conquered the rest of Northern India. The military careers 
of dicse great rulers leave no doubt that, under them, their peoples were raised to 
die lughest pitch of military effiaency. 

The same thing is true of that part of India which lies to the south of the Vm- 
dhyas. On the eastern coast the PaUavas were a great military power for nearly 
400 years. The Choks, who succeeded them, became the leading military power 
in India in the X and XI centuries A.D. Under Rajaraja and Rajendra their vic- 
torious aimy proceeded as far as Bengal in the north and the island of Ceylon m the 
south, and their powerfiil navy won for them a mighty empire beyond the seas, in 
Sumatra and the Malay Peninsula. On the western side, the Chalukyas and the 
Bashtrakutas not only became the leading mihtary powers in the Deccan, but more 
dian once inflicted defeat upon many powerful rulers of Northern India. 

The Muslim period of Indian history furnishes similar examples. Even apart 
from die Bajputs, whose military qualities ate still recognized, we find the Kamata 
rulers of Vijayanagata, and the intern Gangas and the Gajapatis of Orissa, tuhng 
oTCr mighty kingdoms and mai nt aining their position against the Muslim talers. 
Not unoften did they invade the dominions of their powerful Muslim neighbours 
and inflict crushing defeats upon them. The case of Orissa is particularly worthy 
o note. Nobody thinks of the Oriyas as a martial race today, but few people per- 
ha^ know or cate to remember that, from the Xm to XV centuries A.D., they not 
o y ruled over a considerable part of the Telugu country, but often made aggres- 
Muslim pflnapahties immediately to their north and west. 

tiMici 1,'* j history seems to es- 

nbhsh beyond doubt one great historical truth. It is the patent feet that the mfli- 

InAa *'°*‘*^ Monopoly of any particular region or group of people m 

Sc feli f ^Knt localities and of < 4 iJongms, 

inorcsatisPirtr. ^ ’P» P™Iwr equipment, and fevourable atmosphere offer a far 
•eristic, real ^“^ncy than any inherent racial charac- 

feet of histoiy, viz. that all the great 

fcKd defeat in anXnn People is often iofeiied from an episode in tehich tli^ sof- 
"nccs” have forgotten that even the great 

S^gr.un Sink wvm S ^ ™<ier 

douKable Turks and Afcfons^ Similarly, the re- 

<hi M.- 5 ’-r.'.ttas. But at KirWru^- Mughals, and the Mughals by 

i3ut at Kirkcc a Bnash army of a, 500 defeated the Peshwa's Maha- 
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ratta force ten times their number. The story was repeated at Sitabaldi when 
18,000 soldiers of the Bhonsle chief of Nagpur were defeated by an English army 
of 1,600. These facts show that miUtary qualities may be both acquired and lost 
and ^t effidency depends, to a large aaent, on factors other than wrH 
teristics. The physique, as well as the habits, customs and propensities of a people 
no doubt count for much in miUtary efficiency, but these quaUties are not pemetaal 
endowments of any group of people by divine grace. They can be acquired, at 
least to a large extent, and also easily lost. Moreover, any deficiency in these res- 
pects may be more than made up by energy, enthusiasm, and a spint of detetmmation 
which triumphs over ail obstacles. Above all, a people inspired by high ideals, 
and led by able generals with adequate resources, can build up a militaiy order of 
the highest effidency. 

Sometimes the inference about the mihtary ineffidency of a people, wrong 
in itself, is based on incorrect interpretation of historical data. To take a wdl- 
known example, the story of Bakhtyar Khiiji’s conquest of Bengal is often cited as 
an evidence of the hopeless defidency in military qualities of the Bengalis. But 
the alleged conquest of Bengal by 18 horsemen is a wrong intejpretarion of 
facts, as what the Muslim historian says merely amounts to this, that only the dty 
of Nadia was conquered by Bakhtyar, and even that was accomplished not by 18 
horsemen but by an entire army the vanguard of which, consisting of 18 men, en- 
tered the dty unopposed as they were taken to be horse-dealers. But whereas this 
episode is taken into account m assaying the military worth of the Bengalis, it is 
clearly forgotten that even when nearly the rest of Northern India was conquered by 
the Muslims, the Bengalis maintained their independence in East and Souffi Bengal 
for neatly a century, and claimed victory over the Muslim rulers. 

Even if we accept as correct the Muslim version of the capture of Nadia by 
a sudden dating raid — though there are grave reasons to suspect it— it does not, 
by itself, prove the military meffiaency of the Bengalis. For, apart ftom what has 
been said above, even people of acknowledged mihtary ability ate known to have 
feted equally badly in the fece of such a sudden raid. It may be mentioned that, 
not long after the death of Bakhtyar, the Turkish army of Bengal fled in panic 
confusion when a small band of only aoo soldiers of Orissa made a suipflse attack 
on the army of Tughtal Tughan Khan at Katasin. I have particularly dted the 
example of Bengal and Orissa, as today the peoples of these two provinces ate geneisl' 
ly beheved to occupy a very low place even in the graded scale of non-mattial “jacM' 
But history shows that they were once highly efficient from the militaiy point of vie^i 
and there is no obvious reason why they cannot become so again. It is 00 
true that the present worth of a people cannot always be assayed by its past. 

It is equally true that the future cannot be judged by the present alone. The veiy 
that a people once formed a highly efficient military power gives the lie direct to 
theory that permanently brands it as a non-martial “race.” It further leads to 
presumption that given fair chance and opportunity they may again prove nigi^ 
effiaent soldiers. Ifwe&ilow this line of argument, and bear in mind the acts 
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Indian history mentioned above, the dteory that divide the Indian people into mar- 
tial and nonlartial races, highly poblematic m itself, must be regarded as funda- 
mentally opposed to liistorical evidence. 

March 28, 1949 



INDIA: A SECULAR STATE 


Gurmueh Nihal SmGH 

I 

The ideal which India’s Fiist Pome Minister has placed before the people 
and their representatives in the Indian Constituent Assembfy is to build in India a 
Secular State and not a Communal or Sectarian State. It was to avoid even the 
sli^test implication that the State in India was to be a religious or sectarian State, 
that India’s national leaders decided to call their State “India,” and not "Hindustan” 
as the vast majority of Hindus wanted to. 

Attempts are being made to condemn the conception of the Secular State by 
calling it Machiavellian (immoral and irrdigious), Marxian or Materialistio— engaged 
in the quest of material efficiency and power politics, devoid of all spiritual and moral 
values. It is like giving the dog a bad name and then hang him— and the object 
is either to justify the new Islamic State of Pakistan, or to resuscitate the ancient 
Hindu Polity in India. 

n 

Moving the Objectives Resolution in the Pakistan Constituent Assembly on 
March 7, 1949, the Prime Minister of Pakistan expounded the doctrine “that all 
authority must be subservient to God”. And he added: 

“It was quite true that this was in direct contradiction to the Machiavellian 
regarding a polity where spiritual and ethical values should play no part m 
governance of the people and, therefore, it was also perhaps a httle out of fishion^^ 
remind oneself that the State should be an instrument of beneficence and not of em- 


it is surprising fhat such a statement should be made in the XX century, wh® 
the recognised objective of the State is in the highest sense ethical, viz., to ® 
every individual to achieve his best self. However, the Prime Minister of Pa™ 
went on to declare: 

“But we the people of Pakistan have the courage to beheve firmly that 
should be exercised in accordance with the standards laid down by Islam, so 
not be misused. All authority is a sacred Trust entrusted to us by God, for m' 
of being exercised in the service of man, so that it does not become an agsfl 
tyranny or selfishness.” 

And the Pakistan Prime Minister “wanted to demonstrate to the pf 

Islam provides a panacea to the many diseases which have crqit into the 

humanity today.” t. Ahem ^ 

If Islam had been a new dispensation, and if the State of PaJdstan h _ ^ 

first Islamic State in the world, the claims made by die Pakistan Prime Minis ^ ^ 
have been received with a sense of great expectations. But histoiy has tsco 
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results of the exercise of authority both by Moslems and non-Moslems, who had 
claimed 10 have denved tlieir authority from God, either “directly” or “through the 
people,” and who liad held it as “a saaed trust” entrusted to them “by God.” And 
mankind has learnt, after paying a terable puce, that no authority can be trusted to 
wield power in die interests of the people which is solely responsible to God— it is 
only by constant vigilance, and by holding die authority stnedy and relendessly 
responsible to dicmselves, that the interests of the people can be protected. 

It IS, therefore, most significant that while the Pakistan Objectives “Rpsolnrinti 
proudly proclaims; ' 

“Wherein the State shall eirerase its powers and authority through the chosen repiesen- 

talivcs of the people”, 

it is completely sUent about its responsibility to the peoplel The essence of demo- 
cracy is not only diat the authouty should be exercised by the chosen representatives 
of die people, as was emphasized by several Pakistan Ministers, but it is still mote 
that the persons exercising authouty should be responsible to the people, and this 

omission cannot be covered up by calling their democracy “Islamic.” or “as enun- 
ciated by Islam". ^ 


In diis connection it is inteiesting to make a brief reference to the views of the 

the Dcllu Umvmitj'. Speakmg on the Objectives Resolution, on Marrh „ 
m the 1 akistan Constituent Assembly, Dr. Qureshi stated: 

Z‘nc!nr„f Vr®”'” C *0 “Uthonty is delegated through 

the people of Pakistan to the State of Pakistan by God NobnrW Si. r 
auihontv in the XX 'n. .j- I ^ Wobotly can talk of absolute 

1 R then expounded lus ideas of secular democracy: 

means tint the ideas of ^ the word 

moctac, cannot be aS'ltrns Zk W 

Oo-.tmmciu" and “Dcmockri . Paihamentary 

• "'* imposed through “cmphasiron^Ae ^ limitations on 

.-.nd “the prhdr&i an^ T , 

'i-' -■ K to obirin L approval oSc^. “sponsibihty’*. The attempt 

“ > }• tdi-ng it “Islamie DemotZ^’^^ “ of irresponsible goveij- 

h:v. N..„r 

•' cRay ihJrc fr^fo Zwcb of wo hhmstcr, that "m 

But what about die position of non-Muslims 
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in such an Islamic society? The Pakistan Objectives Resolution lays dovm: 

“Wheiein the Muslims shall be enabled to order their lives in the individual and collec- 
tive spheres, in accoid with the teachings and requirements of Islam, as set out in (he 
Holy Quran and the Sunna”, 

This, obviously , means the recognition of Islam of the Sunni dispensation as 
the State Religion in Pakistan, relegating all other religions to the background. It 
is true that the Objectives Resolution speaks of making “adequate provision.... 
. .for the minorities to profess and practice their religions and develop their cultures,” 
and also of observing “the principles of democracy, freedom, equality, tolerance and 
social justice,” but adds the rider “as enunciated by Islam.” Speaking in the Pakistan 
Constituent Assembly on March 12, 1949, Sir Mihammad ZaftuUah Khan admitted: 

“It was a matter for great sorrow that, mainly through mistaken notions of zeal, Mu^ 
hms had, during their period of decline, earned for themselves an unenviable reputauou 
for intolerance”. 


Unfortunately, this is not a thing of the past, but conditions in Pakistan today 
are not far different— as pointed out by Mr. S.C. Chattopadhyaya, he Leader of tiie 
Opposition, in ihe Pakistan Constituent Assembly while speaking on the Objectives 
Resolution. He said: 


“I have been passing sleepless nights pondering what shall I now tell my people, whom 
I have so long been advising to stick to the land of their birth? They are passmg their 
days in a state of uncertainty, which is better seen and felt than imagined from this 
House. The ofScers have opted out, the influential people have left. The economic 
conditions ate appalling, starvation is widespread, women are gomg naked, people ate 
without trade, without occupation, the administration is ruthlessly communal, a steam 
roller has been set m motion against the culture, language and script of the people. On 
top of this, by this Resolution, you condemn them to a perpetual state of infenorlty. A 
thick curtain is drawn against rays of hope and all prospects of an honourable life. 


But comments Dr. I.H. Qureshi: 

“So fiir as legal safeguards were concerned, they have been put down in theResduue^ 
Regarding political safeguards, they could only be provided m the Consutution, but 
best political safeguard for any minority was to win the afection of the majority. 


It is not necessary to make any comments. It is a natural corollary of the coo 
ception of a Sectarian State, and of the elevation of one particular feiih— iu 
Sunni Islam— to the position of State religion, that other religions, and those ^ 
profess them, should occupy a position of permanent inferiority. And ^ 
specious arguments, and indusion of all kinds of rights in the hst of Fundani 
i^gjhts in the Constitution, can alter the actual position. 


V 

There is one final argument that is put forward by the advocates 
or Communal State, whether they be Pakistani Muslims or the Hindu or 
nahsts — it is the all-embracing nature of religion and the impossibility of 
religion ftom politics. 
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Speaking on flie Objectives Resolution in the Pakistan Constituent Asseinbl7 
on Match 12, 1949, Pakistan’s Foreign Mhuster stated; 

"The conception that religion and politics occupy distinct spheies, which should not 
be permitted to overlap, was bom o£ &ilure to grasp fte full sigtuficance of religion. 
The function of religion was to establish and maintain^he most haimomous relations 
between man and his hhiker on the one hand, and between man and man in ail aspects of 
their relationship on the other. Politics was only one aspect of the relationship between 
man and mao. Those who sought to draw a distmction between the sphere of religion 
aodpoliticsasfacingmutuallyexclusive, put too narrow a constmclion upon the func- 
tions of tchgion.’’ 

Siaiilai ideas ate expressed by Fro&ssox S. V. Pimtambekar, Professor of 
Political Scicflcc, Nagpur University, in hts paper “The Secular State: A Critique”, 
He writes: 

"A secular state an be conceived to exist when religion as such does not interfere in the 
adaits of the Slate and the State does not interfere in the aSaus of rdigioo. But history 
has shown that both these conditions are not completely possible. Both the State and 
Religion touch the afiiuis of social and moral, economic and educational life of a people. 
Unless the people of In^ become absolutely adieisdc, materiBlistic sod this-wor^y, 
the attempt to establish a secular state has no teal meaning... 


“In India religion has played a great part in building up the life and avihaation of her 
people, her social institutions and modes of behaviour. It is the soul and drive of her 
life in all its aspects. Gn we now divest ourselves completely of its empire, and ovet- 
ihrow all her values and ways of life?” 

It is not necessary to quote here the views of other scholars and religious and 
political leaders. It wdl be sufficient to state diat the Sikh leader Master Tara Singb 
Isclicvcs that Sikh religion and spirit cannot be preserved without political power, 
that it is not possible to separate region from pohtics so far as the Sikhs are concerned, 
and that ilic separate political entity of the Sikhs must be preserved at all costs. 

VI 


. appear that this wider conception of the functions of religion 

IS not confined to members of any one community or faifli. As a matter of fact 
such a view was held almost univetsaUy throughout the worid during the utinVnt 
and th^cdicval periods. But the progress of science and development of techno- 
w ’ expression, and changes in populations and in faitiis 

iV c brought about considerable contraction in 

noliiiml life”: secularisation of economic, social, educational and 

one fjiih persons only of 

“’"'®P®o®°fi«tionaUty has become more territorial and cultural 


ihciLb P°li <7 of divide 

Klavorihit embitterment of national life and communal 

>n Ac partition of the country^ and in the terrible happ^ 
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mgs of 1946 and 1947. It is tme that an attempt is being made today in Pakistan to 
set up a religious ^lamic) State, The unfoitunate effects of this policy were pointed 
out in a moving speech by Mr. S. C. Chattopadhyaya, ±e Leader of Opposition, in 
the Pakistan Constituent Assembly, on Match 12, 1949, an extract from which has 
been quoted above. It is, therefore, clear that any combination of religion and politics 
in the modem State is fraught with evil consequences, and must result in either 
driving out the minorities from the State, in reducing them to a state of inferiority 
and abject misery and humiliation in the State, or in constant friction and bad blood 
bursting out occasionally in terrible outrages and blood baths. If the modem molti- 
communal State is, thus, to preserve its unity and integrity, and to treat its dtms 
without discriminarion and on a footing of equality, it must become a Secular State, 
and keep religion scmpulously out of politics. 

VH 


The conception of the Secular State is certainly a revolutionary one in the condi- 
tions which have hitherto prevailed in India, Foreign rule did not allow the Indian 
mind to grow and to become modem. The enlightening influence of education was 
denied to the vast majority of the people, and they were encouraged to live in small, 
separate, water-tight compartments, and to follow the outmoded ways of life. The 
old conception of personal and co mmunal law was allowed to continue; and not 
only no effort was made to develop the territorial conception of law or to evolve the 
spirit of loyalty to the whole nation, but deliberate attempts were made to encourage 
sectional and communal loyalties, and all kinds of obstacles were placed in the way of 
the building up of a sense of Indian Nationality. And when pohtical awakening came, 
and it became impossible to withstand the demand for the estabhshment of represen- 
tative institutions and the Indianisation of the higher ranks of public services, a new 
tiieory was adumbrated that, in the peculiar social conditions of the country, the sys- 
tem of territorial representation and the merit system for the recruitment of servi^ wem 
fraught with mischevious possibilities. The mind of the members of minority am- 
munities was injected with the communal virus, and they were encouraged to deman 


communal- representation and special safeguards inconsistent with the developm 
of responsible democracy and growth of the sentiment of unity and nationahty m 6 
country. As -this proved advantageous to the educated few among the 
communities, they took up the slogan and propagated it among the masses, with su 
zeal and mgenuity tha' the spirit of communal rivalry and hatred became 
throughout the land. But in spite of the terrible happenings of i 947 > 
ment of freedom, communal mentality has not disappea^ from out 
stiU poisoning the atmosphere and embittering relationships among members 0 
ent communities. In my view, a purely negative pohcy of condemnmg eo 
nahsm, or of banning the mihtant communal organisations, will not acheive 1 P ^ 
pose— it might even create a reaction and sympathy for communal 
What is needed, above all, is a positive policy and prograinme, and a 
sation for creating a common national culture, and for inculcating a truly ^ 
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outlook. Out greatest need is the foiniation of a gigantic, countiy-widc, conunon 
organisauon, with a missionary zeal, and a programme directed totsiards creation 
of conditions favourable to the fusion of different cultures and communities, and the 
building up of a true Indian Nationality. 

vin 


Tlic ideal of the Secular State can only be achieved in India if tre succeed in 
exorcising the communal spirit, and in driving out the communal mentahty parti- 
cularly from die minds of diose who are in positions of power and authority m the 
countiy. Considerable misunderstanding prevails among the people as to the exact 
meaning and significance of the words “Secular State.” interested persons are deli- 
berately trj-ing to confuse the Secular with the Machiavellian or Materiahstic conceptions 
of the State. It is, therefore, necessary to make it clear that the conception of the 
Secular State has notiiing whatsoewr to do with Machiavellianism or Materialism. 
A Scculir Slate must have a lugh ethical and spiritual ideal, and the Indian leaders 
arc trj-mg to build the Indian State upon the Gandhian Principles of Truth and Non- 
violence, and they appear to be genuinely anxious to co-operate with other nations 
in preserving the peace of die world, in promoting goodwill among nations, and in 
securing justice, freedom and cquahty to small and struggling nations, and to the 
peoples of b.ackwaid areas and tribes. 

Tlic Secular State is distinguished from the Communahst or Sectauan State 
by the fact that in the Secular State no distinedon is drawn between one citizen 
and anmhti. All citizens are treated on a footing of equahty, and power and positions 
in services arc distributed on the basis of individual needs and merit, and not on such 
extraneous considerations as caste, commumty, religion or race, as is done in the 
Communahst or Sectanan State. 


The secular conception regards the individual as the centre of the whole social 
org.'inisation, and the nghts tliat arc given in the Secular State are to individual ciri- 
vene and noi 10 communities, groups or associations. It is true that no individual 
cm satisfy his various needs without combinmg with other persons in a number 
<if assocmions. It is for this reason that die individual is given freedom of associa- 
•H'li Howivcr. there arc certain essential needs such as those of security, order, 
ineiomic freedem, etc., which can be satisfied only through association with other 
n ikt.i.u';!"! Ining in the same area. Th^ arc really territorial needs, and should, 
i-vi.'ii, he vtisfied through territorial and secular associations, and not through 
i. s bnd on considerations of caste, sect, religion or race. 

.1 1'- ! e conception of the Secular State, which is non-sectarian and dcmocra- 


■... highest sense, ethical — as it believes in making no 
! 1' t ' ii’dividuals, and distributes power and positions in services on 

- <..'15 ;K h-' c fif individual needs. 

. w ^ accepted by the Indian Constituent Assembly, and 

imliody it in the new Constitution. It is true ihat in 
■' p.v" -iL D:.4! On'jhuion departs from the ideal, but it is recognised 
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tibat such piovisions ate only fbt a shott ttansitional period, and they should cease 
to operate after the practical need for them disappears, and by a specific date. But 
the success of the experiment in Secular Democracy that is being made in India will 
depend on the extent to which we succeed in driving out the communal mentality 
ftom among the minds of the people, and in creating a common culture and a common 
national spirit in the country. 

Mmb zo, 1949 
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IMPACT OF SCIENCE ON INDUSTRY 
Jnan Chandea Ghosh 

"It is Sdence alone,” observed the Hon’ble Pandit Jawaharlal Nehm, m his 
message to the Jubilee Session of the Indian Saence Congress in 1938, “that can solve 
out problems of hunger and poverty, of insamtation and lUiteracy, of superstition and 
deadening custom and tmdition, of vast resources tunning to VTaste, of a ndi country 
inhabited by poor people.” ‘‘^e apphcation of saence is inevitable and unavoid- 
able for all couritaes and people today. But something more than its apphcation is 
necessary. It is the saentific approach, the adventurous and yet the critical temper 
of saence, the capaaty to change previous conclusions in the fece of new evidence, 
the tehance on observed feet and not on pre-concaved theory— all this is necessary 
not merely for the apphcation of science, but for life itself and the solution of its 
many problems.” 

With such a philosopher-statesman at the helm of affairs, our people cherish the 
hope that henceforth they would have a Mer and mote satisfying life. They hat^e 
faith that with a natinnal Government in power, with a will to do things, better dap 
will not be fer off. We need such ardent hope and feith, if this dawn of freedom is 
to break mto a bright morning of joyous life, and not fade into darkness ag^ II 
is, however, well to recognise that there is a great gulf between fei* fbimded on 
knowledge which can move mountains, and mere wishful thinking whidi often leads 
to f{"lnr(. Knowledge today is somediing more than power. The Eur->^encans 
have demonstrated that technical “know how” is the real wealth of nations. In 
North America speciaUy, they ate making continuous efforts to gam maeased mastery 
over the forces of nature, to make better things by cheaper processes to metease 
the productivity of their soil and improve the quahty rf crops ^ J 

management-with the result that a vast jungle has been transformed into 

the richest country m the world in the course of 300 years. 

It wiU be, however, incorrect to assume foat 
ends only monopolises the attention of the giftc mm T-,t.tutc of Techno- 

log, to "T« 

greatest importance in your progroi^e of ^ even Psy- 

dy: “We beheve in ru^g all our g, billed to mind tlie great 

chology, Soaology and Economira from the renaissance m Europe; 

lesson of history that the indusiml occurred at about the same time and 

and that new developments in trade and in ustry fteedom from dominadon by 

among the same people whose minds ^ ^exir inventions. He held 

old &ths. and hence could make new discovaies and 
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the view lhat seaich for tmthaccotding to methods of scientific discipline is tlic basis 
of modem dvilisation. 

However that may be, there can be no doubt that a nation which depends upon 
others for its basic scientific knowledge will be slow in its industrial progress, because 
it will not have the benefit of the e^ietience of men who create sudi knowledge. It 
is truer now than ever that basic research is the pace-maker of industrial progress. 
It provides the scientific apital— the fund from which the practical applications must 
be drawn. 

It is easy to give many illustrations in support of this statement. The story goes 
that when Faraday, in the twenties of the last century, gave a lecture in die 
Royal Institution demonstrating that a wire carrying an electric current moved lound 
a magnet, a lady from the audience asked: “What is the use of this toy?” Faraday 
only repUedhy the counter question: “What is the use of a baby?” It often happens 
that the application of a discovery may not be obvious to the discoverer himself, 
or the progress in t^mcal practice has not been such that the discoveiy can be take^ 
advmtage of whm it is made. Today, however, we appreciate what die baby science 
of electro-magnetism, combined with Faraday’s laws of electrolysis, has, in the fulness 
of time, done for the development of the vast eletro-chemical and elearo-dimmal 
indnstoes; caustic soda, chlorine, potassium chlorate, aluminium, magnesium 
pure copper, chromium, nickel and silver-plating, carbide, carborundum-these 
^ imtemU wifoout which we consider no civilised Me can exist. Even more 

bloweth as it hsteth. ^ ^'Wch 

electton. It -was at fitst more of c I'l' culminated in the 

could one antiapate at the end of the last conception, and Httle 

one of our most progressive industries and diat^®^ ^ 

pictures could be tmmmitted through - messages, sounds and 

location of distant objects in foe sto S be ^<^^0 

no wonder foat foe fet act of forNS ? * is 

estabhshfoisiudustiyasaStatemlS^ Gover^t of India wouH be to 

TakeanofoerIory-£tS“l“‘^“P'‘®^“«°f4cror^^ 
ford. IbthefirstworldwiuaS4iir'°'^“®°‘^^SaenceZ^^^ 
Dmgevin of France and Compton^f U ^ Rutherford, 

su^somc devicesfor foe deteS of subile^ T development of 

m tas, Rufoerford was not present, but excused ^ conference 

hadapparmtlviXStr very 

foew^^'S’^ and, if this is i, it is a to of the nuclei 
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ment. Latet, it developed that what Rutherford had done, had not been to dis- 
integrate the hydrogen nucleus, but rather the nucleus of the nitrogen atom. Haid 
boiled politicians may not agree that the discovery of the artificial disintegration and 
synthesis of elements was mote important than the first world war, but they would 
readily agree that it had much to do m winning the second woild war. 

Yeats ago when 1 was a school student, I remember having read in a popular 
scientific magame that a dreamer named Einstem Jiad postulated the daimg hypo- 
thesis that matter and energy ate mter<onvettible; and when they are transformed, 
one into another, a quantitative relation exists, giving the simple expression— 
Enetgy=Mass x Square of the veloaty of light. Educated people who survived tlie 
disaster of Hiroshima, or witnessed the amaamg spectacle at Bikini, ^were forcibly 
with the fact that it is one thingto readabout Einstein’s Equation E=Mc®, 
but It is iinn rTiPf matter to have the practical truth of this mathematical equation de- 


monstrated before one’s eyes in a breath-taking manifestation of power; that man 
can produce temperatures of the order of 3 million degrees centigrade, that be can 
shoot neutron in high concentration at any object with mcredible velocities appioach- 
mg that of hght. This is a discovery which, m the language of Rutherford, is far 
more important than the second world war. 

The and practice of inorganic chemistry have aheady started taking 

a new form. The most important element m the world today is uranium, fer mote 
preaous than gold, platinum or diamond, and the most important cliemtcal today 
is hexafluoode. Ten years ago, if any one had made this prediction about 

hexafluoride-^ diemical which is unstable in presence of moistare, pro- 
duces fumes due to hydrolysis, his samty would have been questioned, But it has 
one great merit; in vacuum it evaporates practically withnon^ vapour dmsity ^ 
JlbLtion pomt 56.2" lying below the melting point. This property h« been 
taten advantage of m partially separating the fluondes of uiamum uotopes, and toe 
otLty U^um«, with fissionable Uramum^,. ^e atom c bomb 
as developed m the Manhattan Project has opened up a new world of industiy based 

heptane which are mert to vmSoride whicli is a 

30“ and r3°"C, and for the manu&ctum of with mdust- 

lubricant with stabiUty agamst „ -onne compounds luivc 

ties, mtimately connected with the use of on the use of freon, 

recently gamed m mdustnal im^rtance ^ trifluroide is tlie most im- 

m the synthesis of wtell-known alummium chlo- 

portant catalyic agent— much more powerfu producing a tcmpcranirc 

nde-^d the development of the hydrogen fluonde torch prouu g 


of over 35oo‘’C. romS-idvc I was told a storj- of an aftcr- 

About two yeais ago, when I was in Camb idgc, « 
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noon tea at Ruthetfoid’s, when he and Bohi and Havesy wondeied if we would evei 
know how long it would take to eliminate from the system the carbon in the sugar 
put mto tbe tea. That was the origin of the femous researches of Hevesy on the use 
of radio active tracer elements in biological processes. Sodium is transformed into 
a radio active isotope Najj when exposed to neutron streams. They say that in 
atomic ei^jlosions, a man may escape injury from heat and blast waves with the aid 
of sttong shelters, but he would become his own source of death— would kill him- 
self by the gamma ray emanations of the Sodium in his body fluids converted into 
Sodiuruji by neutton bombardment. But taming to the pleasanter aspect of the 
picture, Radio carboUjj Radio iodine. Radio phosphorus, and Radio sulphur 
ate now available m quantities which may make possible large scale rwparrb on (he 
mechanism of growth of normal and abnormal tissues. Already the St Louis ra n r ei 
atmc has purchased from the Monsanto Clinton Laboratories a pea-siaed unit of 
Carbonj, from a chain reaction pile, which emits 40 million fl-particles per 
second, with a M hfe of several thousand years. This is considered by far the mwt 
pr^ous asset o£ that Hospital. Who knows that the manufacture of radio active 
uotopes in mother generation may not become the largest chemical industrvl Oak 
..TOto U.S.A. - tel fo, 

Proses, has baome one of the biggest industrial units of America. Some 40 000 
- ^ overnight ^ ‘ 

The investigators cared vetyhttie if their 

Their techmque has, however found vetv imontt, industdal use. 

thene by the Imperial Chenu^ IndusSs Bi? f production of poly- 
of ice VL which has a density g.St« that ofT“>* “ of 

into tins fotm under veiy high piessumsTr^om ? 
mental discovery, studies have^ been undertaken 

fluids, by freezing out water under the influence nf detoxication of biological 
crmte a new type of immunochemical indii f ^Wch may 

m the value of A and E in the rate ^eoretical studies on the cbangj 
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product. Thus,onacopper silver catalyst, alcohol is ddiydiogenated to aldehyde, and 
on an alumina catalyst it is dehydrated under certain conditions to etlier, and 
under more drastic conditions to ethylene. Following this clue, the Russian 
Levedov developed a mixed catalyst containing both dehydrating and dehydiogcnat- 
mg catalysts which in one stage decomposed alcohol into molecular proportions of 
ethylene and acetaldehyde, which in their turn reacted to produce butadiene and water. 
This IS the method which has been industrially developed m U.S.A. to produce 500,000 
tons of synthetic butadiene rubber annually m war time. Another illustration is given 
by the theoretical studies on the variety of chemical-reactions that take place between 
carbon monoxide and hydrogen with different catalysts under different expetmiental 
conditions — studies which were ultimately utilised m building up tbe modem mediods 
for manufecture of methyl alcohol or petrol by the well-known Fischer Tropsch 
Process. It is of mterest to note that the Government of India contemplate manu- 
fecturmg at an eady date, from out unlimited reserves of low grade coal, hqnid 
fiiels in quantities suffiaent for our aviation and defence requirements. 

SnfTirt-imes substances which have been long known as mere laboratory curio- 


sities burst into world-wide significance, because of the discoveiy of some proper- 
ties of practical value associated with diem. This has happened, for instance, to 
lead tetraethyl when its anti-knocking properties were discovered; and to D D T. 
on the discovery of its insectiadal properties; and to Dr. Paul Muller has just been 
awarded the Nobel Prize in medicme for this discovery. The history of medteme 
and biochemistry similarly afibrd many instances of pure research leading to unex- 
pected industrial development. The discovery by Bantmg that, though icmoval 
of pancreas in an animal would cause diabetes to appear, obsOTctton of tlie duct of 

the pancreas would not develop diabetes, was responsible for the isolauon of m- 

sulm^ and later on its large scale manufacture. The same is true of Flemings classi- 
cs observation that an acadentally contaminated pem dish on whi* staphylococci 
ir^ destrocuon of the coed in the reruns which " 

nrSSunating mould peniedhon-notatum. The history of tlie isolation of 

piu^Jhn “ ^'and its 4-smle producti^ is common 
fdenmts have tato a keen mterest m thih search of 

ment of India have deaded to estabhsh m Bombay a Sokhey 

400 bilhon units of pemallm under the supervision f is 

There is no d^bt among inforrned oLvirs 

the prmapal taw matenal on whi* ^11 m "S available to 

of such knowledge pubhsh promptly^ J however that such knowledge docs 

aRwhoseekthem f f^^iS““^^S^’i 7 that knowledge gamed 

not find an immediate mdnstrtal objecU . , of nature and 

in the laboratories of pure problems, but docs 

its laws, points the way to the solution P (he job of die 

not give a complem spedfic answer to ^I-neM 

researcher m apphed saence who P ^ purposes is complcmeniai) to tb.t 

men who utilise existing knowledge for pracu i 
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of exploiers to whom discoveries are ends in themselves. They belong to the 
the same family, and the interaction of their work is beneficial to both. One some- 
times meets in this country the boast of pure scientists that their work is quite use- 
less— with die implication that it is thereby somewhat better. This is just a pathe- 
tic snobbery of the academic isolationists. A problem of pure science which may 
have some practical bearmg is more worth studying than a problem of equal scientific 
interest but even remotely without such bearing. Much fundamental science in many 
parts of the world has suffered by lack of this stimulating contact with applied science. 
Qose relationdiip between fundamental and applied science is desirable for two rea- 


sons; firstly, apphed science continually produces new techniques, materials and ins- 
truments which provide invaluable tools for the f undament al scientists, eg., mea- 
suring instruments, valves, photogrqihic plates, high vacuum and pressure pumps, 
new types of glass, crystals, alloys, magnets, phosphors and innumerable materials of 
construction with very uncommon properties. Secondly, appKed science continuaUy 
throws up problems of fhndamental scientific interest. Marconi's sneeess in cn,n- 


o — .Lgambimc pontfflcai auvice ot Stokes ini3ir ai i.d 

Je possibihty of the existoa of conducting layers in the upper atomospheres. 
IW clue was pursued by Sir Edward Appleton, who perfected the experimental tcch- 
mque for meaa^g 4e heights of these layers, and was later respoSible, along with 

They made their own aero-engmes and their air^es wUch srmaii 

the saence of aero-dynamics than anyrae else in his timf about 

of the United States Government behind him h ^ ^ resources 

Potomacriverassoonasitwaslaunched Thaebash the 

fiom the plane of Wrights to the jet plane 5 WHttie^ W*" 
ney appk^ saence has been fertilised by the Sf 

by the techmque of the former. ^ pure science 

WeiJ;^enttbre^rj|.^fp^^ “-ve equal attention. 
iTT " Short-range programme 

I imy hae mention the savings that havrcome^^^r°'^ ^vestments, 
^ted to the gas-filled elecic lamp devSld^rr" ™°as. It « esti- 
i^ft^ d sn ^ laboratories 

tact, no modem industty 
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which has been brought into existence by scientific research can survive in a compe- 
titive world if continuous improvements are not made by scientific work. Rcscarcli 
is the elfadt of the life of all industries, ever renewing their youth and vigour. \Vlulc 
short-range research, such as those just mentioned, may bring an immediate return 
Ibr the capital, a long-range programme of research is an insurance against dark days, 
and its indirect return by fbstenng research-mindedness in the countty, and in trauung 
personnel with a flair for discovery, is of inestimable value. It also often happens 
that the direct return of one fimt&l piece of long-range reseatdi pays back many 
times the cost of nmety-nine which could not find useful apphcation. Today, when 


we ate planning to develop a million-ton synthetic nitrogen industry m older to be 
mdependent of import of food fcom odier counmes, it is of topical interest to recall 
that esciting venture of the late Professor Haber, when, in 1909, he demonstrated 
before the Badische Chemical Engmeers that it was possible to obtain small- 
quantities of <»mmnnia by synthesis from mtrogen and hydrogen. Milhons of pounds 
had to be spent before this discovery could be exploited commeraally; and today, 
synthetic ammonia, apart fcom its value m war, constitutes the biggest single item 
of heavy with an annual production of more than 200 ctores of rupees. 

The history of the present war has taught us that to neglect research is to in- 
vite calamity. General Rommel won his battle in North Afcica widi the aid of pe- 
trol manu&ctured in Germany from coal. The battle of Britain depended on Ac 
courage and skill of the brave young pilots of Britain, but also on Ac superi- 
ority m Ae design and performance of BritiA aircraft, and Ae phenomenal devel- 
opment in raAolocation which otigmated wiA scientists 

tabes The Battle of Ae Atlantic depended on Ae courage and sbU of British sai- 
bm and airmen, but as much on saennsts and engmeers hkeBlacke^ who invented 
of Aterceptmg U boats and confoundmg Aeir devices. Itis not neces- 
sary to multiply mstances, as Ae facts are too patent to esrape notice. 

^ In RusL scientific teseatA before Ae war ws ^g wiA a 

aeah and an able scientific tesearAer is considered a key man, and , 

on scientific, teAnical and agricultatal reseatA, i.e., i .2 bilh , « ^ 

Ae Soviet Union had 90. 1 -s 

woAers. We are fiill of admiration fot Ae un inition and valour hai-c no 

now fortunately become a mighty oS^ive. p passed, but 

doubt played AA part in Ae ordeb Aroug w backing, Ac 

no less important for success have been Ae f long planning and 

abundance of equipment and war mater^s 70.^ 

forced marAes in mdustry. Umt A States “f^S in 194 °> " 

workers and spent £70,000,000 in saennfic a igig-59, Briwin made a 

0.3 per cent of national income. In the m er- ^ nnd industrial research. 

magnificent effort to improve her ^ created during the fir** 

department of Sd^tific and Indnstnal RescarA created S 
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war was spending about million pounds a year, while the industrial firms in 1938 
were spending about 6 million pounds in their own research laboratories. Besides, 
the uni-rersities and the government departments were doing research of a high 
order with their limited resources. 

Of course, money cannot aeate a Faraday, though it may provide fecilities for 
his development. At the same time, the expenditure of funds and the number of tedini- 
cal men employed for research a&td some indication of the progress achieved. The 
parliamentary and scientific research committees of Great Britain are not, however, 
satisfied with the existing state of afiairs, and in tiieir recent rqiort have regretted 
that England is fallmg behind the U.SA and Russia in many respecu, and have 
urged the need of revismg completely the scale of her research efforts. They look 
forw^ to spending at least ten times the present available funds annually after tin’s 
war, in order to provide the basis without which British industty cannot effectively 
meet the needs of the future. 


There is a school of thought in this country 

i 7 _1 A 


xncy consinet mat au mat is needed is to decide on general grounds if the 
rou^ has the potential resources in power, raw material and transport, which will 
I-Mflfy the establishment of any particular industry, and then imoort 


‘•oumiy wnicn wm enable the industry to be tun Iw 

mdigenous talent after a penod of probation under fbreien exoerts Thpv u 
strongly support tedmical and vocaLal education T 

mommthenatumofaluxury. Ihave often 

trial magnates and ninpftnms in business To them the hf * 

indnstiy should be an obiect lesson 'The ’f!«t dyestufls 

the practical outlook of businessmen is ^Germany 

that feith in scientific research which comes from fi enthused by 

tweny long yearn of painstalSg 

ctore of rupees, before Bay^^cess fm- at a cost of more than a 

*0® the world’s market ^ther “^^^^lat was sealed, 

in (^t Britain, on the other han 4 was one^^S attitude 

resultwasthatin 19^4 she had no and sey” and the 

PMpe^edir^^ W^d^j^ofanym^ As the war 
m mmakn Modem war depends fofKSr ^ 

a laige variety of^^cals- and ^ on an abun- 


Chemi^ Industries, miffions absorbed in the 
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intennediates was piohibited. As a result, Sir Gilbert Morgan m 1939 claimed with 
justifiable pride that of the five most fimdamental discoveries in dyestuffs dicmistij- 
smee I9ZI, the world owed three to Butish talent. The Bnush dyestuffs factories 
are not only produemg now their home requirements, but have also in addition a 
considerable export trade. This altered attitude in Great Britain is reflected m tltc 
Onnsby-Gore Report of 1928, which observes that “no nation can advantageously 
depend only on the efforts of other nations for the purpose of promotion of knowledge. 
This is not only because such dependence is an ignoble parasitism, but also because 
m the field of mtemational relations, no less than in national Me, the power that comes 
£tom knowledge comes from its eady and rapid use, and from dose contact witli 
men who have created this knowledge.” 

We hope that the Government of India in the Centre and the Provinces will 
take courage, and swim with the cuirent of the modem world’s enlightened opinion 
and make, in an ever-mcreasmg measuie, generous provision in dieir annual budgets 
for and mdustfial reseatdi m India. Under the guidance of Dr. Bhatnagat 

the Bo a rd has done good work, but it can do better if it is provided widi ampler 
As Prof. Hill has so admirably put it “If a country is poor and undevel- 
oped, let us spend more on research, and not less. Let us aim at giving 1% of out 
notinnal budget, 1% of the loss due to ill-health, i% of the cost of oim transport, 
our houses, our water, out coal, even our broadcasting to research, and in ten ymrs 
we shaR be getting back not i% but lo, 20 or 200 per cent in dividends. And if 
those who call themselves ‘practical men’ object, let us remember Frances Gallon s 
definition ‘that practical men ate those who practise the errors of their forc- 


^**We live in an era of difficulty, suffering and danger. To be able to shoulder 
the heavy lesponsibihty of reviving our nation and completing our 
must have at aU costs a clear idea of the content and mea^g of science, we m pro 
pogate the spirit of saence and we must utilize the methods 
man will be as efficient as ten, and in one day ten d^s J Mtcnsifr the 

Let science be ffie driving force behind our mdustry ^d et « 
pursmt of both that science may become the all-powe^ so v ourselves 

ine^, and mdustr^e solvent Mallour em^^^ 

as Panditji has so often wished, to bund , . j agricul- 

hermdustries, to change the feuMchamcterofhcrl^^^^^^^^^^ ^ 

ture in line with modem metliods, to develop done.” 

utteriy today, and to do so many other dungs a 
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that recourse, and to undo its mischief at the earliest oppoituniiy. These ideals had 
been inculcated much too often and much too deeply by the British financiers, since the 
day Indian Public Finance first came to be regularised, to be abandoned or modi- 
fied by their Indian successors all of a sudden. And so, even after the British domi- 
nation had been removed from the field, Indian finance continued to be conducted on 
the lines they had laid dovm. 

For the new Government, moreover, it was not easy to change coutse all at 
once and recast the basic conception and framework which had been evolved by nearly 
90 years of financial administration on the British model. The Finance Ministers 
and the Cabinet which followed had in feet foe same social philosophy, and so were 
not a^ous to make radical departures from the established routine and acceptca 
tradition of financial administration. For one thing, foe technical staff remained al- 
^st unchanged, even after foe transfer of power and establishment of Independence. 
Tm does not mean that ^rticular individuals in foe Secretariat did not change places, 
^t IS meant is that their outlook, principles and policy remained csseotiallyunaffcct- 
ed by of power. In so fer, therefore, as foey were foe only advisors to 

whom hidim Ministers could turn for all that seemed tedinical and mysterious 

^ 

sion of foe Muslim League, that Ministrv Ml ° reconstructed after foe acces- 
and a determined partisan at that He^naineH primarily a politician, 

influenced by considerations not strictlv fcanri^ 

therefore,mcrefreetomakefe«eaS' Wlf, 


line than on new lines ofndical finan^ Hi/« ’ ^ with his Party 

foe class consciousness of an unblushkg 

Itself m a hundred ways, and aflfeaed his finanda! ^ interests which showed 
^pectof tfaatMmistry.' Mr. 

for 1947-48, foe last Budget for undivided T .i- Presented foe Budget 

f.™=. irsss • ““->1 pE 

of self-complacency, immunity from questioner s«ise 


f felt against them. ™®’«‘l^«enceand insouciance 

SIX months of that Budget, which had country came, however within 

TOncessions to foe howling wolves. Mr ShaT '"'ifoout substantial 

“o “solute on foe oZ side 5 ^hetty, who foUowSw 
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ed sides to reap aU the adwtages, emoluments or oppottunmes m plaee and p-mr 
to usually fall to the lot of sncIi easy conscience. And when once again the I In cl 
had turned, witli die Congress Patty uppermost, he had no hesiiauon to rccdl im old 
^legiance or affinity to accept office in a Party Govcinmcnt whose ptuwiplcs he 
had often deuded, whose progiamme he had ridiculed, whose leaders he h-d dta- 
pised. Once installed, howevci, he knew his mind, and went his wav without .MumW- 
ing or hesitation, widioct question or compunction The Budget’ for the hi!™.- 
of 1947-48, prepared by him, sounded a note of retreat, which was made clew hejord 
possibility of doubt in the Budget for 1948-49, die first complete year undei lndLp,.n- 
dencc. The Finance Minister made no secret of his class consciousnc.ss in prc-int- 
ing his financial proposals. Certain legacies from his predecessor, like the cnquirj 
into Tax Evasion scandals, could not be avoided. But even if he had to earn tin 111 
forward he made his own attitude undoubted by attempting to withdraw cei t?iii promi- 
nent names beheved to liave been seriously involved in culpable evasion The attempt 
was, no doubt, frustrated by the mountmg tide of resentment in the rank and file 
against such open efforts to favour a particular class, or radier particular individtpls 
m that class. The defeat was partly due also to internal iivalries between Big Busi- 
ness groups. Tlie Finance Minister was class conscious first, pcrsonalpartisanntM, 
and hardened opponent of all that was against his prejudices most of all Hence, it 
liappcned that, even when he was warned by his own technical advisors and .secrenn d 
assistants against the step, he is reported to have madeno secret of his view, and callously 
replied to he would not be a party to admitting Socialism by tlic back door 

Tliat Fmance Mmister had played for high stakes, and had lost. The time came 
soon when he had to pay the forfeit. He had to j'icld to Party pressure, and to re- 
tire from the field in ill<oncealed disgrace. Hrs successor is perhaps less able, tcclmi- 
cally spcakmg; or, at any rate, has less of a grasp of the technical side of public fin'mi.c 
But he IS free from the tamt of a tutneoati and free from tire prejudice of c\cis'>i\e 


class consciousness. He has, besides, a tqiutation of unquestionable honcsir, v.luth 
IS unaffected by his doctimal scepticism. His name as an economist is ewned iron, 
by official position tlian personal contribution. But still it counts for a j;ri.n ik I, 
and mtcrcstcd p.artics naturally make the most of it. His position in the world ot bu i- 
ncss, earned and acquired, not inherited or adventitious; his service in the cure of 
fiscal protection to the textile mdusti)*; and the martyrdom threatened to bt irt'ic.- 
cd upon him by those in power at the time, have all combined to peqicluitc r-Ar 
his stewardship the same traditional frame-work and methods tli.’.t liad intpirn! 
dominated Indian finance ail tluough the British regime. Dr Jolui M 'I _ 
not pretend to be a Socialist of red or pink variety’; but not even his uorst i.nc.i.j d-c i. 
call Hm a h.irdencd c.apitalist blind to the march of time, unmindful of i c ri. 1-. 
Background, unwilling to defend any interest except that of ins ch"' _ _ 

This brief outline of the work of ptrcotol cqu-tion in sue" . 1 t.tr. t ^ -. 
only to show how the entire foundation and suptistructurc in pu '..c . ■ ^ 

affc'clid. Ue tradition, however, is stronger than irdisidiL-lofra-'.", ,."0 . 0 

the b'tlgrcund; and the individual scr.iir'cnt fads to fin u-i-* 
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at any time in tie Cabinet the policy of Govemment comes to be detetmined without 
any deal conception of the ends public dnance is intended to serve. In tie absence 
of a well-defined policy resolutely executed, in the absence of a clear-cut programme, 
public finance necessarily fells a prey to the madiinations of wire-pi^ers acting 
on behalf of interested patties. 

The main difficulties feeing the Indian Finance Minister today are in regard 
to sudden and utterly unexpected expenditure caused by : 

1. the heavy stream ofrefugees arriving from the partitioned parts ofthe country, 
causing complex problems of theit food, lodging and employment; and 

2 . military operations in Kasbmit. The rising cost of living and the conse- 
quent increase in the working cost of Government is inddental, though no 
less serious. 


me geuem enea ot me attermath of a long war is still with us; while the direct 
ron^umces of becoming an Mependent Sovereign State, bring their own train 
of pioblems whicfa Have all to be tackled at the same time. 

ismany^ided, of which the direct cost to Govem- 
ment-both Gmttal and Ptovmaal-is the least. On the surfece (his problem causes 
immediate difficulty. It is nearly two years since the problem 
Pte’ anywhere near solution, even on the purely financial 

atthebeginmngoSe^^SLteT'' several ctores. The estimatemade 
tepetcussioDs and tamifimtions in w^dW 

yet to be reckoned with; while no one knows ““Payment have 

as a whole can be said to end. * witiiin which the problem 

tions. Even^tTe ^aSe”^a2^‘’‘*““ Kashmir opera- 

Indian for«s sent there donmreLimliTr':^ intervention!! 

^ the same inflated figure forDefenre ^ ’'949-50 pio- 

and Supplementary Grants. The loans <1 ’ t94*-49 Revised Estimates 

Kashmir Go^nment are^i!!^^^,“ ‘ite dvil S 

l^en taken. And though it mav nZ k least until the plebisdte has 

^^ults achieved or expected.^a carew!!,S^®L^ “sls with 

feeling^^ ^ both S 
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of A of Independence, certain obligations, particuljrh m the mlI.I 

o defence, have developed for whidi the machinery has had liardiv mv Prcptr.no,, 

or badground. It IS one of the most acute problems of national policvfoaLLnin 

«fflaments tliat is opcnlr or insidmu. !,’ 
^mg on all over the world. Under the British we were helpless v, cents ard 
vmce ess associates in all the entanglements or alliances of power polities umhr 
exploitive Imperialism. Since the transfer of powe and the acquisition of Inde- 
pendence our declared pohey is that of strict neutrality. But tlic legacv of the 
British rule, the connections we are still mamtaining with the Conmionwe.ilth 
and tlie invisible contacts which are being estabhsbed from .1 variety of aiu;ks’ 
with the Anglo-Saxon as well as the undisguised conflict growing cieiy d’y 
between that bloc and the Soviet group on the Eastern side of the world, mikes it 
highly questionable how long this neutrality can be maintained. It is Mill more 
quesaonable, in any case, how long India can avoid building up her own Defence 
provision to meet any eventuality. 

India must, at any rate, define her basic policy of National Defence, mIdcIi is 
totky the prey of passing citatmstances. Her militory potential m mim-powct is 
as immense as her population, area, or coastiine require. But modern u.irs arc not 
dcaded by sheer force of numbers. The immense equipment, armament and aiixihaiy 
services of all kinds necessary foi modem Defence presuppose a liiglily industrialis- 
ed background. And that is still lacking in this country. Our arms and equipment 
of all sorts have largely to be bought today from outside sources. And onceve pur- 
chase war matenal from foreign sources, wc mevitably become, in this age of standi r- 
dised production and interchangeable parts, dependent on that source for all tlic time 
that wse use that material. Industrialisauon on a scale proportionate to the dtferet 
needs of this country, in the event of a totalitarian global war, Mill take jears to 
achieve, even ifwc had basic resources, technical skill, scientific knowledge, ami p.itsnts 
sufficient for die purpose. It is, accordingly, wordi considering if Gardliiji’s idtolnu j 
of non-violence and voluntary non-armament would not be more cconomic.il, ■'mi 
even more politically preferable, than the present race for linmg up with tlie .-kneio- 
Saxon toe in tlie matter of tlic Army, Navy and Air Force, including all thcirarnu- 
ment and equipment, strategy and technique 

The present normal Defence Budget is three times tint Budget before ike r r, 
without counting the capital budget or cxtraordmaiy c.\pcnditurc. But this i' h; no 
means the last word in the burdens tins country will have to shoulder in tkc n r 
National Defence. The provision which is bemg made in regard to our tec! me. !tr’"i- 

■ • •• '■ — ’ .'nr f ' 


jL/ULiiLC* Jl Jii; pjuvjsiuji Jiivit m 

ing facilities, mihtary science and research, or building up our N"i \ ^ 

ajidproiiding modem mcchajucal equipment needed for ik.e Iwd trf'op', co- 
to purchase sccond-h.ir.d armament, which is much n-ore co'tly tkw. efltcn.e 
haicnot eicn adequate equipment of rcpiinnu a motierr war'kipor: • ■• t- 
'flicre is, of course, now.idays no need to thml: of r “sciert't c froifer ^ 
found Irdcpendcncc is likely to Ic.'d us into thet'S". p tr^ 
rake care to avoid all drc.ims of !taders''ip in A*"i. lot U'.t. - 


or tl.e .'nrli’’ec, 
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allowed to us, will have its inevitable liabilities which may prove far beyond out 
strength to shoulder. 

Aether this country can afford, at dais stage, to pledge itself to such visions 
is for the leaders to decide. But so far as the mere technique of finance is concerned, 
the resources by which such ambitions can be achieved, and must be backed, are not 
visible to those accustomed to scrutinise objective evidence. 

On the dvil side, too, the same lack of clearly defined policy is abundantly in 
evidence. In regard, also, to projects of social and economic development, it was 
the fondest ho^ of those who had taken an active share in the struggle for Snwej 
on the economic plane that once the foreign exploiter was removed from the coun- 
try, a new era would dawn of peace and prosperity, of social justice and economic 
equaHty. There is, however, no sign yet, so far visible, of that hope materialising, 
^e use of public finance as a means of le-diitribntiog the national dividend, ensnr- 
mg social justice and smoothing out the inequalities of wealth and opportunity is 
by no means accepted by the financial authorities of this country. Grandiose pro- 
jects of power pmduction and river training, soil conservation and food tnrr ilc 
ma training and nrigation, have been launched. Experts entitled to hearing arc 
nrt convinced that eveiy one of these projects, its financial estimates and advened 

BcmMs^A from every vieu-point 

It is doubtful whether in the inten<iP I “ national economy, 

has been taken while ronductinetiie “Cw'm ^ ““ 

aptoper proportion as between fond rmf« about maintaining 

for our leadbg industries. And all this^ov^e materials 

these projects, even if successful unto fop d consideration diat 

pleted; and that meanwhile they^wilfcauIfSs'^’i'^^^ ^ 

dtstress of which no account selrfo S" brSc^ 

i. ^hen taken in 
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of multiplication. Tfaete will have to be a radical rcorg.'uiiF-'iion of ilic intin- m . ' 
system if this problem of growing numbers is to be"f,msf,’ctoriiy nukd .\r :: 
ftom the initial drawback of a sub-nonnai standaid of living for tiic\.'^t n o: ‘....i' 
people, there IS the apprelicnsion of tliis increase being uncrenh dwriknu!, * 
such improvement in tire food resources as may take place in die rggrcg.nc I'l ni'- 1 . >■. 
than counter-balanced by die increase in numbers 

Instances of this geme can be multiplied ad wfiminm. 'flic point of Fiiorif 
concern and importance is: whether there has been proper co-rclaiioii I'.nni;' 
our needs or ambitions and our resomces or abilit)-. A Tavadon linquin foii.r, it- 
tee had been proposed years ago; but only a meagre instalment in the vli 'p^ of .> [ ■■ i ! 
Commission has been appointed, up to the moment of writing And nuti'ir I'-i 
scope of tiiat Commission’s enquirt' not its purpose has been clcfinid with tp.u 1 
reference to the eventual co-rclation of the fisc.il widi the financfl .i«pcrt of tlu ir- 
tional economy. 

The aid so far afforded for building up new industries, c.\pandmg old, or i:-,- 
proving material resources in general is ad bor, spasmodic, .md, therefore, iron' l-i’i- 
densome than effective. Tlie development of vital social services, wotfiilh iitglund 
in die past and so leaving a hcav)' Iccwai' to make up, is siniikirly fitful, diqomtid. 
implanncd and inadequate. Nommally.mdccd, die outlay on the account h'" imre 'td 
substantially since popular Government came to power r.t the Centre a*, vill ■ 
in die Units. But it is open to question whether a goodly proportion of iliai ini n -i 
IS not swallowed up in creating spectacular institutions, ininistcriiig to person il 1 'i* , 
or providing fiit smccutcs for the favourites of diosc in power 'Ihc riMilf, so f.>r 
acliicvcd, ate by no means commensutate widi the expenditure incurred 

No wonder, then, diat dicrc is a universal demand for ccoiionn in publu i \' 
pcnditutc. Hie volume of such expenditure has undoubtedly grown m titty dtp tt- 
ment for several rc.isons TIicrchasbecnavcti'hc.iviTiscinprictsuidco'.i' tot. 
or four times die pre-war level. Posts and ofliccs have bet n n'ldi'p'itd, 'i. 
more pcisons employed dian before the \Par New dtpartn'cnis I 'it I .ti ert 
cd and new channels opened up for meeting wartime dtiiiands in a 


As most of diem were bom of w.irtimc cmergcnci', there h^s btcn ro .t. 



services for operating ail these mushroom csL'l>!i5bn't."ts 
or laxity of control and the urgcnc}- of the tmergerci', a ■ 
optd which demoralised die service', incrcs'td w.-'tc, :.rd wt: j'. 

Eicn a/tcr ilic Vi at w’s over, the procti' c.f i-crt.'t .n. 
r.ctiMiic.s in the State and its ccp.’rt.mtnts, for « re rt:-' ” '-r c”' 

A 1 ait streajii of nev funedor' has stantd s'l ct I: tity.ai'.: c,,.-- 

tit’i! with our inttiiiat.’f .rn'i c'lrtact-tard at 'ft 

I ^ s' . ' ^ **•!'*•* ' • 
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tiolkble rise ifl eqwnditure has occurred and still continues without any attempt 
to check. 

This rise is out of proportion to the service received by the people; and so 
there has been a wide-sprea4 incessant demand for economy. The consciousness is 
growing wide and high that the departments are too many, the personnel too large, 
the scales of salary and allowances too hbeml; and, so, there must be some pruning 
and cutting down, somdiow and somewhere. We ate unwilling to economise in 
the Defence Services, however extravagant they may be. Nor do we like to risk 
retrenchment in essential services. And so the axe is hkely to fell where perhaps it 
would do more harm than good. 

The growing demand for economy is unrelated to tbe situation as a whole; 
and certainly vmconsidered from the standpoint of service needed, leeway to be made 
up, or value received, so to say. Economy, merely in the sense of mechanical retrench- 
ment, ^ only work more evil than good. The model provided by the Geddes 
Committee in Bntain after World War I, or (he Inchcape Committee in India, about 
me same time, seems to be in Me vogue nowadays; and those appointed to advise 
Goment fiir effecting economy are so trained, so situated and habituated as in- 
^bly to regad economy in a narrow light, almost mistaking it for unicasonablc 



has snrh , 7 ® progressive modem State, which 

nature, sennf Jtomke up m many fields of national development. The 
nature, scope and purpose of pubHc expenditure in every department and fe everv itpm 

during the time they seek to M back upon 

measure of distress and a much greater 


measure of distress and distoation thm^M k gteater 

in the money cost of government. * “®P“s“ed for by the savings 

comedown musinc<m%„«,ce“’r 'Sm 

ployment their appointment has been on em- 

“tttmues even though the majority J 'T' »«angement • 

to yearn. Given the taking, outlook fd 5 to 

ts ev^ that. LeJ Commitae, 

proportion of these so called tenLnr. ^ savkg a lame 

^ at the moment, when such wholesale^',,? govemment^t 

tecmits ate kvited to pnbKc service k thn is impendkg either new 

fots«ptannuation,aJcontkStS?rr'^'*^^“^^ 4 j ““ ^ 
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No definite figures are available, in spjtc of repeated demand!., of the numi'ct I'f. 
employees even in the civil departments of the Central GovcmnuiU or'.. Ri'i 
sources indicate, however, that theic ate something like 1 5,000 emptojees m I'.-t i r. i! 
departments of the Central Goa'cmmcnt on a temporal}' basis, vho line s,r',d 
from 3 to 10 years, but who are still ailed ‘'temporat}-” and arc lu.hk t« 1 \:m; 
discharged wiAout further notice. If any sucli step is t.ikcn, it can t'tih sp.!' 
disaster to the individual without any corresponding benefit to the nation. 

The Report of the Economy Committee has not yet been officplly piibl”! r.*. 
Their original recommendations are, however, repotted to Iwr c proposed a s o in ; ol 
about Rs. 20 CLores pet annuminthe salary bill alone. According to the latisi rep >1; , 

the findings and recommendations of that Committee, which arc said to li.i\i l’..*n 

agreed to by the Ministries concerned, make savings only up to Rs 6 erorcs. ^ b,. 
the time, however, all dieit recommendations have been fully considered, and i.'iir 
cost in terms of public economy and human values fully examined, the ihanecs o. 
real, lasting economy would have faded into nothing. 

In tlie Budget of 1948-49, tlie then Finance Minister had promised a luiiip .smti 
cut, or saving in expenditure, of aJ%. In a total expenditure of lU. 350 etotes 
this would mean nearly Rs. 8 crotes. Buttliathas not materialised, and ihc pie-eiit 
Finance Minister in the latest Budget has held out ver)' liulc hope of muI. 


If^ un-Mordmated ad hoc retrenchment is made, wiilmut any dtfiiuic phi, (>f 
governing principles, there would be mordmatc waste. That every f ‘ 

nomy should be secured in public expenditure is only a nvMm ' 

I oL need dispute. But, i order to see tliat all the aims 
vomy ate properly attended to, it is of the first importance ti n the ^ 

Go™— Ud be carefully -n^tdered. co-related 

uiihsed saentifially. Tlierc is no such co-ordmatmn. 0“/ P J";. 

lie revenue Is a medley of resources devised erf wm ®PP ^ liinncc, ■ I's' ' 

ciplc or long-range pohq'. In the 90 years’ old alnS r M'. 

taL or grois of taxes have changed places and impor a^ 

taxation on income, for instance, did not ^st v ^ „(■ t. 

systematic footmg. .fVnd even if wc repi an re ' ^ 

non, there was no scientific devising of the system, p-tt 

hry ;o pay or to the legal and moral i d u'c ■ - 

from the wide range of varistion m the land le ,,,c J-t'' ’ M'-t'-'''’ • 

lems from Province ro Province Death dut es or c cnc d . - ^ ^ _ 

while super-tax, excess profits dui) ci'd c-pit. ^ v* ''V ‘ 

which still remain to be inlcgmlid wjtli the t.. s. -tern. ^ ^ ^ . . 

nation in the mtes cl-argcd between trmed . ' 

M-irs old. vtbilc a sound .'vslrm of rt.wc' .ce r'-" ^ ^ ^ . , 

i'r'cl.cts t.f income ror.-ir.s r. do‘.der. turn '"t , 

c.'pit.'l lev. vhiic tre' present , w’.-id o". ? " . 

tl'.c n."I p'.t.'isritt, ' * 
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but the ptinciple of compensation for expropriation having been accepted, a real 
abolition of such anti-social elements stiE continues to be a distant dream. 

Indirect taxation in the shape of customs duties, excise, and salt duty were in- 
t^tal and important parts of the Indian financial system from the earliest time and 
continue till today, except the salt duty which has been abolished since two years. 
The most considerable item in excise is threatened to extinction by Prohibition, while 
new central excises are being developed. Revenue fiom public domain and State 
enterprise, like opitan, railway and postal traffic, mint and currency receipts, forests 
and miscellaneous items have varied m considerable propoitions almost from scratcli. 
The Central customs and excises contribute almost as much as direct tavatinp on 
income. In regard to customs, moreover, the implications and mn.iPfjiippr/'s of a 
national fiscal policy, whereby such duties are imposed not entirely for revenue 
reasons, have never been saentficaUy considered, except by the Fiscal Commission of 
1921-22 or the Taction Committee of 1924-25. A new Fiscal Commission has 
rej^tly been appointed (April 1949) wlfile a Taxation Commission has been pro- 
mised. But ffiey all work independently and without any co-relation hter ss. 

ally alS ** “Pottance has materi- 

1 ■ u ^ ^ niagnitude. contributing half the total 

^t^r^ue; but mdireet taxation from customs and excise is no lls impM 

of contmls in various matt^mfic^^^ij i variations or re-impositions 

mtetestm eveiy field. Even m regard to the eno,^ 
respect ^ the grave scandal of tax evasion the 

gtess IS hardly that of the lamb. Atoner, die pro- 

s unlaw- 
1, would 

tons have been made so fer; and coll™ 

day ^re and mote means to avoid legally o?eSrf '^veiy 

W 1 burden of tfxatioT 

bas intensified in the ksttw 
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‘TroduceorPeiish” isthefevoudtesloganof Big Busmess and GoveaimeDt parrots 
today; but a more truthful and appropriate version, so &r as workers are concerned, 
■would be “Produce and Perish”. 

Because of all these, pu blic credit also seems to have suffered, utterly, unnecessarily. 
The interest rate has continued to be lor^ but the public programme of borrowing 
has not yielded the results eqiected. This has been taken as undisputable evidence 
of the non-cooperation of the capitahst class, due to the increasing and intolerable 
tax burden; but that is an absurdity, which those in charge of the femaal machinery 
are cither un'willing to e^iose, or unable to appredate. 

During the Rrimb r^ime the excuse of Indian capital bemg unavailable for 
productive purposes, was probably objectively true and psychologically understand- 
able. Under a national and popular government, however, the allegation, tf true, 
would amount to treason; and, if false, it is a mischievous and malicious libel which 
mustbeexposedu’ithoutamoment’sloss. There is no dearth of capital in this country 
—if only It were sought in the right dirertions, scientifically mobilised and employed 
producttvely. This can be achieved without any denial of a just return to capital 
properly and productively employed, under a comprdiensive plan. But so Img 
as capitalists consider themselves as a dass apart from the country as a whole, and so 
long as they insist upon special treatment and indulgence, there can be no hope eifoa 
of maintammg public credit at a high level, or of prosecutmg producbve public 

kc. a*., 

concerted national pohcy of all-round 

of out material resources, social services, and pubhc utihu«^ f 

continue to proceed on an ed hoc basis, meeting ea eme^ ^national economy 
specific instance, without any co-relation with other s^ois of our nat^o^I e^o^. 
omlirogramme of development wiU unavoidably be hes^ting. lo^iM ^ ^ 

Stly STo frustratiom miscWevous divorce of ^al afeitie^^^^ 

made mto a fine art during the British rdgime, mdependent 

consider pubhc expenditure apart from f .Ja^pot^enuces; 

oftaxationpohcy; rail-roads apartfromcomnrunic^^^^^^ 

currency and banking apart from pubhc ae . pioblems arising )o each 

tegtally connected one widi the other; and ™ comuartment and exclusive 

cannot be attempted each m a separate wa -tig j pjan on 

laboratory. Th4 been frequent promstatiornm fa^^^^^^^ 3 ^^ 

a national scale, and to apply it on a nation concerted 

there is htde evidence of any such Plan, and stiU less of a desire 

implementation. 

2.0, 1949 



SOCIAL SOUDAEITY 
Ieawah Kmlye 


Daring the days of the domination of a foteign power Mdk fought for her free- 
dom as one people and one nation. Discordant voices rose again and again, but it 
was felt that they could be silenced when freedom was achieved. But on the eve of 
Itotion the internal discord became so great that the land had to be split into two 
nations. The atrocities Mowing the split, and tiie Kashmir war have left erstwhile 
colleagues and present neighbours in a mood of mutual distrust; if not hatred. 

Tlie events of the last year, and tie general anxiety to adiieve solid unity for 
whatisleftafterthepamtion, make it very necessaiy to understand what type of 
umty India possessed and what type <£ unity India should build up. 

Though there is little exact chronology in iidia’s early history its literahir» 

oftranslations fromtheepics and the clLir j consisted overwhelmingly 

^us, and Benares was the ho^^ties ^ *0 all 

^bout large tracts of the oounr^ S mflu? ^Brahmanism brought 

tiarchal femily system of the ’Sic W S P«- 

m an a^-kng process of culture«mSiitho^i“ "“*7 achieved 
It, the^ore, allowed many varied customs Sh I Propaganda or proselytising. 
«pansion of Hinduism alwavs ^ intact. In 4 the 
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ed in bloody battles. This, hovrevet, is a thing of which we need not be ashamed. 
Our position was like that of Europe with its numerous sovereign states engaged 
in perpetual wars. It was a histoncal chance, and a happy one for us, that, inst^ of 
being a sub-continent divided between the Portuguese, the Dutch, the French, and the 
English, the English succeeded in driving away the other competitors and gained 
the prize alone. For the first time m its long history India was ruled for a century 
and a half as one state, had a common system of travel and communications, a 
central government and a peaceful mter-provmcial intercourse. 

Before the advent of the Western powers India was a cultural entity; but cul- 
tural unity does not necessarily culminate m pohtical centralisation, and it rmght 
have taken many decades if an outside foreign power had not achieved it, before 
the conquerors or we knew fully what was happenmg. The pohtical unity which we 
enioy today is an outside imposition. We havenot worked font, nor ate we My used 
to it We are, however, greatly concerned in preserving it because we understand 
its value. This value is doubly enhanced since the spht wMch gave birth to Pakistan. 
How can we achieve it is the issue before all thinkmg people in India. 

It has been always possible smce ancient times to establish a strong unitary rule 
over one people or aggregates of different peoples by the vigtoce. “tUesmess M 
the mihta^ power at the command of the central authonty. But it h^ ^ 
seen since anaent times that such a rule is never enduring, and te when it ends it 
breaks up the State into mnumerable fragments. Anoih« pattern for 
is given by the modem dictatorial rule where extreme umfotmity and f 

M r^d L achieved People are made to wear standard dresses, eat stantod foods 
read'^a given hterature, t^^-ame 8?^ 

towage and think Sesame thoughts. " 

wafstSiped on all kmds of gods manufectured in HitleFs ^ 

Zr ceri patterns in a pamicular da. of goods were allow^ M 
stamped on such goods indicated that the thing ^ Ktdtur-Nom), they 

hum^ beings did not actually receive a stamp jf^7^jXiforimter.al 
w^ould^ into a uniform cultural stamp as rigid as the oneprescnbed torma 

certain amount of uniformity and patterning is 
and especially in a period of scarcity of consumer^ goo ^ 

social soUdariiy is a question e a- but the cultural ideal of ans- 

It is not merely the necessity of the machine ge 


tianity that is responsjuic ivj. •***'' * 

The racket of monotheism was first started 8g pi^thood, but the idea 

years ago. This king was fortunate^ suppr.sed Church. It has 

persisted and culmmated in the estebhs . ^ thmks its duty to 

L god, one code of behaviour and one p^s&oM K ^ ^ 

make propaganda for this cre^, an to ^hich know no compromise, whi 

nwsdy the former. The pohtical creeds of today wm 
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ate based on the leadeiship of a single deified individual and presciibe a certain mode 
of bdiaviout, are a consequence of two tbousand years of Christian dogma. 

The sodal process in India was quite different from the pattern sketched above. 
It is a continuous process. From the Vedic period upto the present, though Hindu 
religion and social institutions have changed, th^ have never broken aw’ay completely 
from the past. And in spite of the rise rf die Buddhistic religion there is no ana- 
logy to the complete wiping off of a former phase of culture as in the case of Europe, 
where all traces of a former heathenism were ruthlessly and deliberately killed by 
Christianity. Europe had complete amnesia for its infancy until it was resuscitated 
by the Renaissance and, later, by the scholarly studies of professors of ancient Teuto- 
nic languages, folklore and archaeology. The discovery of the Greek thought came 

as a shock to a people brought up in the narrow bigotism and prudciy of Chiistianily. 

The barbaric splendour of the ancient Teutonic gods took Germany as if by storm 
and the result was unbounded admiration for everything Greek and Teutonic wWcli 
modem writers ewnce. Not having had to undergo the violent tearing away from 

empturmg d the past which some Europeans ate doing today. We can study and 

'‘“'J retain what- 
ever IS useful even if it is age-old. 

tathetirf,i't‘“* accommodation and addition, 

substitution of another 

India hi gods rSn ali?^ ^ f by jowl. All 

c«tein godstver othem Pow! Preference for 

» w p»i, i„E ” ,■« )»«“ « 



realism and a hberalism which is notfoS rJ r°eiety had readied a 
concubine was accepted as such bv the L t “ ^"ropc atiaij. A man’s 

Wgouaam « p^Kd bTl™ “ «l”o ogks « U: ptopen,. n, 

back to 4e beginning Of the^tianeS while go 

teture before Chaucer wrote his Canterbsn T / ^ well-developed lite- 

^ages stands Sanskrit as tkeunifyin7fe^fofS]^*T'!i*“ of modem 

^ 5" ®°”^m languages. ^ « rtor for all, mdnding to a certain extent 
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jeAts. Apart from that, coercion and regimentation, though immediatelv 
fill, may lead to the ultimate ruin of India. ^ 

that are supposed to be detrimenial to 
Mian soh^ty. The first m importance is the existence of large linguistic regions 
People of these r^ons are demanding unification of their r^ions info single coSede^ 
rating umte c^led provinces or states. A common language is the most obvious 
s^bol of cultural imity. If it is a language with a script and litetatnre, the sense 
ot belongmg together is increased through a common heritage of rpntm-i« That 
a people who speak one language should want to unite into a state or province is but 
natural, and the only objection to such a demand would arise if the larger pohtical 
unit IS weakened by the formation of linguistic sub-states. Argument based ot ana- 
logies is never conclusive, because an analogy only approximates to the case under 
discussion. It is never completely identical, and yet analogies may help to under- 
stand the different aspects of a situation, and so I give a few. Russia is one of the 
vastest and most varied States in the world. The different federatkig units have no 
unity in culture, history ot race. The cultural range is very wid^ comprising the 
most primitive and the most modem. To give but one example. The wander- 
ing nomadic Yakuts had no written language, but the U.S.S.R. has now tamed theirs 
mto one by giving it their script; a flourishmg university with arts, science and medi- 
cal faculties dves education to the young Yakuts in their own capital Yakutsk, and 
in their ow^latiguage. Russian is not even a compulsory language for aU, though it 
is leamt by those who sit in the central legislature, or go to European Russia for higher 
studies, ot hold higher- government posts. Russia has undergone a ttansformation 
greater than that of India, and its task of creating a firmly united State was far more 
difficult than the one fac^ by Indian leadership today. Its sohdarity was put to 
test in the last war, where it had enemies on both the eastern and western fronts, 
and it ramp, out of the test with flying cotoots. Its military dictatorial rule apparent- 
ly does not find it necessaty to suppress the purely linguistic and cultural life of its 
member States in order to ensure the unity of the State, 


XiXij jL.a4u.i./wiMv ^ 

The three nations, Germany, France and Itafy have been at war almost eveiy quarter 
of a century, but this has not shaken the solidarity of the Swiss nationals, who have 
stacdy neutral through two world wars, and loyal to their composite State. 
The third analogy is that of the United States of America, where peoples of all 
European nations and of aE the world have evolved quite a different formula for 
achieving national unity. It is necessary for every immigrant to pass an English 
language test within a certain period, and afl the education imparted to ^ young 
pie IS My through the English language. The State is <Uvided into 
have autonomy as re^ds civil and cnmical kw, types of education, 
that IS felt by the people for these sub-states is 

while stressing the unity of the federal State, fosters thfe pflde. ® Ailtute 

language, h^ever ntoome. has, however, a basis both in CuMe 

fonorfoem America the first setdets in any great numbers were the speakets o th 
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English language. It was they who gave shape to the Ametican way of life and to its 
Constitution. Itwas alsothey who foughtthe battle of Independence. Later people 
from all over Europe came. They came in small numbers, some to make their for- 
tune, others to escape the tyranny of their rulers, and still others who were exiled 
from their native lands. Ctae thing common to all is that it is always an uprooted 
humanity that comes to the shores of America. It leaves its land, family and 
tiaditions bdiind wharitcomes to the United States, and is only a drop in the ocean 
of the EngM-spealdng population there. Losing their ovm language is but the 
snapping of the last thread that binds them to the land they leave, and they do notfed 
it so poignantly. The American example, therefore, has no analogy with the nations 
in Switzerland, or the sub-states of Russia, or the linguistic regions of India. 

all these lattM instances the people, the land and the traditions are bound togetlier 
in a culmral unity, and either to divide such people or to combine them with others 
with the ultimate aim to break the cultural oneness cannot in any way be conducive 

^ government. A continuous friction among 

peo^e of difeent languages, forced to be under the administrative control of one 
ptDvmce, leads to -perpetual dissatisfaction and a sense of frustiation. None of die 
people in suA a province can feel the pride of dvic achievement or eduational and 
^ dissatisfaction with the central 

remain bound together for mutual ^^re^ “““ of nations- which must 

^ language n^ 

oflinguisticprovinceswillcertainlynotr^tiie nniiv “ Creation 

gusnmtee of solidarity. iVrSsffitZSHr^ a 

smoother working of^U togeS^^t J‘«=lP ‘o™ds 

todamen^ social institutions as martSe aS Sv"T r ® 

vmce anybody that sodal institutions bS ^ will con- 

WJI V a pM|de dmwgii 1,, worked 

3»* S .gits. K J 

j’"^'”f”«itore«i«a«idi.ij it™ *»».«, beios 
elastic and the people tolerant. It should a sodal febrfc 

niodes of sodal legiskX ®^^^ As fer 

isnotptimariIvtL,..,™^.?‘^°"“*7®tattained ^tar^d even if it is 
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wedlock aod the childtea of a concubine is not progressive legislation at all. If a man 
bears children, he must be made responsible for their maintenance, and this principle 
•was acknowledged by (he ancient Hindu Law, and is a part of the Chinese law also. 
Itwould be a folly to give up this liberal principle far the sake of the ethical ideas of 
the West. Equahty of status, equality of opportunity, an equitable distnbution of 
&mily wealth, and a sane provision for dissolution of marriage are the primary princi- 
pies of social legislation; other details may well be left out completely, if possible. 

Ultimately social solidanty depends on community of interest, a sharing of good 
fortune and bad fortune by all, and, negativefy, on a common danger. Ihe community 
of interests can be achieved by an equitable distribution of national wealth and equa- 
lity of opportunity to all. The feelmg of national oneness sinks to zero as soon as 
a man feels that there is gross inequahty as regards food available m difierent pro- 
vinces. People in the south ate blamed as parochial if they eiqiress a desire for hn- 
guistic provinces and are told that that jeopardises the umty of the State; but when the 
samp individual goes to Allahabad, can eat font or five course meals, and attend an 
evenmg patty where hundreds of guests are fed hberally, he is naturally baffled at the 
unity-argument. When he speaks out his astonishment even educated people answer 
bhthely that they eat mote because they grow morel And then, on top of diis, when 
a minister tells him that food imports from outside are to be reduced, if not comple- 
tely eliminated, bis mind stops working altogether. Giowmg food is not an activity 
which IS possible with aU types of land. With the best of wishes one camot grow 
food on waterless tracts, or on tops of rocky mountms. Indim geogmphi^ cm- 

ditions ate varied, and if it is supposed to be one land fan distribution of food gtom 

in the whole of the country is a pomaiy condition towwds fostering a feelmg of m ty. 
It IS a revolting thought to feel that here in the south the wottog man (outside of 
LXy^Tmun stLe one day in a week bemuse the official ration is ^ and a 

amount and wasting still more at patties given by govemmeat offio^. If 
TuTh Sr r-'ccnspicuous waste” becomes merely a 
in conditions of semi-statvation unequal oppor^ties to 

need are the surest way to undermine social solidanty. and lead to mtemal revolt 

Sfid ICVOluttOfiS* , IrfiOTtrledfffi Ojf COffltQOfl 

A fWkg rf .olMV <1«W 

labour and pnde of ^evement. together as inhenting 

utility and beauty which can J ^te^ows^its industrialists and finanaers 
and creating common culture. But of value this bond is never cieated. 

just to become rich, without aea^g That ttadirion is still 

India had a tradition of ^ n^able conditions at silk and cotton 

kept up by the poor artism, _ts who hammer brass and copper 

looms in Benares, Kashmir ^d ^ examples can be mulriphed, though 

into beautiful vcssds or do inlay-work. ^ jjjeir place has been taken 

these workers are now dying out for ^t p durability, 

by the modem Indian industrialists who ca 
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but only foi tbek ptofits. It is not as if they cannot tMnufectaie good tilings, but 
they htk the -vnrill to do so. Practically no Indian mill manufactures cotton clotli 
which the wearer can wear with pride. No economical housewife with an 'eye to 
beauty date boy the shoddy stuff that goes under the name of Indian ceramics, and 
no person, however poor, likes to use Indian drugs for his near and dear, if a 
foreign product is available in the market. Every product is adulterated so tliat, 
when newly introduced, it may be sold for somethmg better. The enormous profits 
which these sharp practices have secured are further augmented by sharper practices 
of tax-dodging. These practices of the capitalists are counterbalanced by labourers 
who endeavour their utmost to get as much as possible out of this profit-making 
game, and have the potent weapon of a strike at their command. Whatever the 
economic consequences of pampering to the exploitation of masses by the capitalists 
and the loss of work due to industrial disputes, their evil consequences from a social 
point of view are appalling. Such a sodeiy very soon loses all cultural and ethical 
^u«, and ibt mutual relationship of classes becomes that of pure antagonism, but 
^lymaskeduntiloppottunityatisesfor one dass to dominate completely. When 
patriots exhort tk masses to buy home-made goods, or place import duties on con- 

labour and common creation has^ished anH ^ common 

■Uve common man is starved spiritually md the'^kh^'^^*’^ ^ completely wrecked, 
sporting luxuries, mannerisn; S vL ftom ^'-tion, 

aeative endeavour, without any sense of lovJtirf ^ 
dence worse than the stovatiol of thelor ^ “r? 

Indian to insist on ^«=«sary for 

ZZ ^ «nid above, theTtanS but nw, in 

servants must not be too high Tht^ of bvmg of the higher class govern 
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Itfe is fotdief and fuifhet lemoved from them. In the attempt to keep the remuneta- 
tion of people somewheie m confoHnitjr with the inflated prices of commodities cet- 
^ necessary services can no longer be performed cheaply by the govemmit or 
by any pnvate enterprise. With the growing poUtical consciousness of the masses 
there is greater demand for higher education, and that education was never so beyond 
the poor and the middle class as it is today. A democracy which cannot give educa~ 
tional opportunities to its members creates another item in the division between the 
haves and have-nots, and social solidarity and harmony based on mutual under- 
standing vanishes rapidly. When a poor man, unable to pay the high fees of the high 
schools and colleges, heats fromhis leaders, who themselves have taken that 
that the education given upto now in schools and colleges is nothing but poison, it 
is no longer a joke to him but a class-challenge. The challenge is being taken up 
rapidly. Fifty years ago in this province^ educated people started societies on mis- 
sionary lines to give cheap education to die masses. Such societies are starting up in 
many districts today, and the pupils are flred with new enthusiasm and a keen appre- 
ciation of the failure of the government to give them education. They are also the 
leaders of the opposition — ^the leaders of the poor, who ate starving for educational 
opportunities. Their young enthusiasm can be utilised if it is realised that we can- 
not raise the standard of life for the poor without lowering that of ihe nch, that 
salaried oflScers may at best be weII-t<>do people but must never count as rich, that 
professionals, like doctors and pleaders, must not be allowed to amass money but 
their services must be socialised, and that the rich industrialists, finanaeis and specu- 
lators must yield a major portion of their profits back to the government m the shape 


of taxes. 

Social solidarity is not jeopardised by the aeation of linguistic provmces or 
by keepmg intact a variety of social institutions, but it will surely be wrecked if we 
do not engage in common labour for the creation of material and spiritual values, if 
we do not divide equally what all produce and if we do not all share in the want and 
fniQfnfti7np of somc, or if we lay a premium on education, or if we let art, craftsman- 
ship and pride of quality die at the bands of rapacious capitahsts. 


Jme 17, 1949 

^ Bombay (Bds ) 


INDIA. AND ITS FOREIGN POUCY 
A. Vuaumjim Mdc^ur 


The attaimnfiDt of independence by India has brought to the forefront the ques- 
tion of its foreign policy and its relations with foreign states. In no sphere of its 
activity has there been more eomplete indq)endence achieved by the severance of re- 
lation^ with Great Britain than in that of foreign afiairs. The most distinctive 
character of the independence of a nation is its right and freedom to dedde on 
its foreign policy. 


And yet, by the very nature of the past administration, India has not had and 
could not have had any experience in the conduct of foreign afiairs. The fact how- 
ler, presents the country and its statesmen with both disadvantages and advantages. 
Her statesmen haw to build up a tradition in foreign policy; they have to forge 
new relations the statesmen of other foreign nations they have to understand 

United NaSnrittcr 

Nations Organisation, has, to a lamt’estent existence the United 
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rh necrasaiy to undeistand the basic piindple of the TTniH Nations 

Oattet and &e n^annet m which that Organisation has so L worked. 

three years of ite existence, the organisation has been the subject of naich praise^ but 

unfominately of even greater criticism. Ibere have not bei wanting nTof to 

mfc m the pohtical or international field who have ei^ressed the de^st pessimism 
r^arding the functions of the United Nations and its capacity to fulfil the one great 
obh^tion cast on it, the preservation of die peace of the world. If the short period 
d^g which that organisation has been in existence is remembered, if the gtmty of 
the problems that have arisen in the wake of the condusion of the last Wat is 
and if the efforts i^e by the Organisation, not merely in the political field but in the 
economic and social field, are properly studied, one could venture to hope that this 
extreme pessirmsm is not justified. The United Nations Organisation postulates 
an international force which, by its very existence, will prove the greatest deterrent 
to any aggressor country. Its weakness lay, however, m the fundamentel basis on 
which the international force had to be built up, and the manner in which the decisions 
of the Security Council had to be arrived at. During the discussions at San Francisco, 
the Four Powers which invited the Umted Nations Conferencci and France were of 
the view that unanimity among the Five Powers was essential in all issues relating to 
security. It is a matter of past history to recount that many nations, India among 
othets, wete extremely doubtful of the wisdom of emphasising the need for such un- 
animity. The position at the San Franosoo Conference, however, was, as it was put 
very bluntly by the leaxling delegates of some of these Great Powers, that there could 
be no Charter if the need for such unanimity was not conceded. It was Hobson’s 
Choice for most of the delegates of other countries, and the choice had to be accepted 
Events, which have occurred since, have proved that the fears entertamed by some 
of the countries have been amply justified. The pessimism, to which reference 
has been made, regarding the utihfy of the United Nations Organisation, or its effec- 
tiveness in promoting international peace, arises vety largely owing to the differences 
that have occulted amongst the Great Powers, differences which have resulted in amy 
practical solutions adumbrated in the Security Council being negatived by one or other 
of the Great Powers. In spite, howevei^ of the situation aeaisd by these deadlocfa, 
the record of the proceedings of the General Assembhes amply prove e ne or 
an organisation of the kind and the good work that it has so fe done. 

The debates of the General Assembly, of the Security Council and of the &o- 
nomic and Social Council and the Trusteeship Council are open to ® P“ 
Statesmen of the highest rank are expected to and do grre eit views ® ’ 

fact, this open dash of view-points, sometimes rf ideo ® jg 

pessimism regarding the prospects of peace which &e canes ® q 
krgely depend upon for'^condemning the Umted ^nons Org^t ation Onc^^s 

only to recall what would have occurred m the nrnKiuis about 

on more than one occasion. Secret negotiations ™ a^^^^ 

^cret pacts echoing through ^ " 

of the adiniotsttatois a sense of msecusitya hut lulling p p 
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seme of peace and seonity-^iese wete tie cktactetktics of the diplomatic troild 
of yestei^y. They we more daitgerous and mil continne to be more dangerous 
dan, the open dashes of word and speech, however violent and however aggressive 
thqf may sound, in the debates before the Security Council, or the General Assembly 
and its Committees. One may well describe the ‘meetings of the United Nations as 
the safety valve through which die pent-up passions of statesmen arc released without 
detriment to world peace. Above all, the peoples of the world know what issues 
ate being debated, and on what questions de^ ivergences of opinion have arisen. 

It has been fteqaendy stated, in comments upon the United Nations* debates, 
that most of die countries of the world are divided into two bhes, the Soviet bloe 
and the Democratic bhe. It is unfortunate that such distinctions arc drawn. A 


uura uut raiu ro promote or ensure tne peace or the world. During 
last ^at, the statesmen of Great Britain and of America refuted the theory that 
they wme enga^d in a war of ideology. It was the practical steps that Germanv 
took which preapitated the War, making it impossible for the “democratic nations” 
to contoplate tn silence and with equanimity tie march of events whose trend and 
mevitablecOTclusion was crystal dear. Democracy has many facets. The types of 

admittedly de£tic 
however must be that the will of the people prooerlv 
asc^ed, mrat prevail m the administration of the country To roi^ast ! dL J 

largely on the poKtical advSeement of iple Whlt'wonM^^**^* 

cannot be justified isastate of affiurswh^arounr^^-r^^^ and what 

toes to impose, dther through direct or indirect^i '’a of government, 
means, its own system on aaotiier State Not tw I ' open or secret 

ing of Its tenets, but by secret methSs' bv^J^ f °P»83n^. not by open preach- 
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“ * State and the mannrrST^ ^ of government 
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suggested that his countiy mj biidge the difieteaces between two othet countries, 
that a bridge is -walked upon from both sides. Though there is no danger of the literal 
application of this acute observation of die Foreign Minister of Czechoslovakia, 
India must be prepared fisr its task, with the knowledge that, occasionally, fiiends 
will misunderstand her position. 

The position of India m Asia and the Far East is unique. “Unique” is a more 
correct description than what is often stated about it, that it is the leader of the coun- 
tiies in Asia and the Far East, or that it is the most important of all such countnes 


The Prime Minister stated, quite tecentiy in Switzerland, that it is not the size or the 
population of a country that makes it important, but it is the manner in which the 
ritiwnc of the country acquit themselves— their patient hard work, their industrial 
advancement, their social solidarity, and their determination to safeguard world 
peace Its physical location and the part that it is expected to play in stabilising 
in this part of the world, in canying its message of peace to neighbouiing 
states and countries, makes India unique. If leadership is to come to India, it is not 
by Its own selfassertion, but by the recognition which other countnes voluntarily 
and -wilhngly -will give to the part that it has played and must play m the future for the 
peaceful progress of this area, and of the world m particular. The foreign policy of 
any country depends vitally and almost exdnsively on the strength, progress and pros- 
perity of the home ftont. The spokesmen of India abroad denw then authority 
naturally, and almost solely, on the peace that prevails at home md on the strength 
that abides in the country. That peace is proclaimed by the sohdanty of the nation, 
that strength is defined and illustrated by its economic prosperity even 
the hotdJ which It can call up to arms on any given ocrasion. P«ce and security at 
tome is, therefore, the first essential for the contribution which India or any other 

Prime Minister, have earned o .fj-npth of the country and the preservation 

govemment-foe in making one homogeneous whole 

of internal peace. The activity o jpveloome and which some, not too 

of a country teetate the coLtty, has proved the foremost 

faendly towards fodia, fdt leSablished arrSg these foreign statesmen 

fector in the confidence that is being niay w^ be called upon to play, 

regarding the ^ withoL yielding to the temptation 

Without being too ngidly femtegrity of the State and the strength 

of being too logiml “ adviSsome of our foremost leaders, 

of the adtnmistration, the countty , ^ sabotage such efforts have been 

been consolidated, and forces f,ii,ng to the international world than 

sternly dealt with. These we ^ jj a great countty, or that India 

any assertion on the part of any Streneth and progress at home necessarily 

is the leader of any group of “’^““V^tic^elations abroad. It « much to be 

lead to the establishment of sound diplomatic reia 
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tegietted that there is not a propel appreciation of the need for establishing such cordial 
relations abroad. Those who speak of India as a great country, as one which has 
a great future before it, as one wMch has to play a great part in the international world, 
ace some of the very persons who criticise Ae establishment of embassies and consu- 
lates abroad. When it is realised that some of the smallest countries of Latin America 
or of Europe, small in size and population and small in resources, have nevertheless 
established embassies and consulates in all parts of the world, and practically in every 
country, and when one sees that India has even now comparatively few such embassies 
abroad, one realises more clearly that the criticism can only come out of lack of pro- 
per knowledge and appreciation of what these embassies are expected to do, or even 
of how they function. To understand the policies of other countries, to promote 
cordial relations between India and such countries, to promote trade and commerce 
with such countries, and, above all, to have a proper understanding of tiie trend of 
foreign poUcy in the world, it is essential that India must have such embassies practi- 
cally m all coun^es of the world. It is to be hoped, therefore, that properly equip- 
ped embassies of the kind will, ere long, come into existence in all such counbies. 

The Prime Minister of India is also its Foreign Minister. It is no nraise of t.im 
JO «« d... k .boj. dl <^0. Mtao, ».d«. of 

long time, and hw taken the most active mterest in the smdy of queste relating to 
mtemauonal pohcies. His enthusiasm for causes which promote world nrar ^ a 
se^te decent conditions political and otherwise, for all L peoples of £ worid 

his last tout before War to Europe.^ had k ^ “ 

rebelk)nagainsttheFiancor^g;aw,a^dhad visited Soak ^ Spanish 

those who wanted decent conditions of Bving and a of encouraging 




IMPERIAUSM OR METROPOUTANISM 
AaiHDR R. M. Lower 


It is an honout fbi i. Canadian to be asked to contdbute to a book to be laid at 
tibe feet of lie great Indian statesman, Mx. Nehru: an honour, but a logical honour. 
For it was Canada which bkted that trail of self-government yet ftiendship with the 
centre, which has continued to widen down to today and of which the latest example 
is India’s free association with other like-minded nations. 


In the XVm century, the nature of the relationship between metropolis and 
dependency proved an insoluble problem. The England of George IE insisted on 
domination, or at least the legal symbolism of domination. The Thirteen Colomes 
insisted on self-government, though they were wiling to maintain their allegiance to 
the Crown. The Tory Government of Lord North and the pressure of the Tory 
King George IQ, made the old happy-go-lucky compromise impossible. Each 
side stood upon its view of its rights. The result was the American Revolution and 
the dissolution of the first British Entire. 

It is often smd that Great Bnnun learned from the loss of American colonies 
the secret of empire— how to accord freedom and retain a measure of control. If 
the entire historical sequence from 1785 to the present be considaed, this may be 
true. It is not the case, however, that the loss of the colomes marked an about-turn 
in Briiiah policy, from domination to local freedom. If anything, just the opposite 
turned out to be the case. The persons responsible for the colomes m diose sto^ic 
days after 1783 believed that they had been lost because they had bad too much ftee- 
dtS not t(w htde. They had had too much democracy, not mough anstociacy, 
toTmS non-conformity,' not enough of the Estabhshed Chur^ and ite ecdesi«- 

Act of 1784) therefore, of ie poS’ of 

tionary, decidedly conservative. I smaller provinces— Nova Scotia, 

by dividing up a large No-ra Scorn m legislative enactmenii the 

New Brunswick and Cape Breton (1784)- ^ ® ^ 
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Canada (oi Constitutional) Act of 1781, it divided the old province of Quebec mto 
Upper and Lower Canada, though this was mainly a reflection of the linguistic regions 
of English and French. However, it contained provisions for the estabh'shment of 
a colonial nobility ^ppily never acted upon) and for the landed endowment of the 
ofScial chutch. Bishoprics of the Churdt of England had already been set up. 
A liberal o&et to these provisions was the grant of representative assemblies to both 
provinces. English-speaking provinces mi^t look upon an assembly as their right, 
but to grant one to a French province (and in the midst of the French Revolution) 
constituted a bold and liberal measure. 


mg assouDij mm run power ot mscussion and a large measure of financial 

control, but without means of securing the enactment of its bills or of dominating tlic 
executive, has been compared to “a fire without a chimney.” “Fire witiiout a 
chimney” it certainly proved to be, and half a century after representative govein- 
ment began it came to a stop in the rebellions of 1837. These were only partially 
raciah for very sim^ sets of causes operated in both the Canadas, witli the result 
to there ^ a rebelhon m both. Neither rebellion was serious or affected more 
Tf great. In feet, it was the few drops of 

B»ih »•« 

but It was not achieved atVsttoke Lot.! new era in Imperial relations, 

'n«y Roto 

and he urged governors to keep power in flip a ^ Canadian secession, 

whose activities had been maink tesnon^i^'^ local privileged cliques 

tote, pf torfSCSlf ? »'“««■■ It ™ twS 

w My and frankly accorded. Lord loha^ Responsible Government” 


. of W7 "^'^“srructlon of the ve2« to, 
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^ Camda’s share -was in the recent dehberations, by which India to 
remain in association with the other conntnes stemming ftom similar sources, is not 
yet known. It is unlikely, however, that the mere form of government deaded 
upon by India would be given much weight by Canadian representatives. Monamhy 
■has a sentimental appeal to many Canadas, possibly to most. But it must be re- 
membered that monarchy to us is virtually never visible to the naked eye. Out 
form of government is monarchical, it is true, but it is difficult m practice to distm- 
guish us from a repnbhc. Consequently, if the people of India wish a technical 
republic rather than a technical monarchy, Canadians will simply feel that that is 
their concern. The real tests would be two. Is India worth havmg as a ftiend? Is 
India’s government to preserve freedom as we m Canada traditionally know it? The 
first question adrmts of only one answer by any sensible person. It is to be devoudy 
hoped that only one answer will be found possible to the second, too. 

Canada, dius, can feel that she is welcoming India into the company which she 
herself has formed. She discovered how to gain independence without causing 


bad blood, thereby rendering possible the “Cofnmonwealth.” Now India has re- 
trodden those steps. Idany other parts of the former British Empire have made 
the sanip journey. For those of English speech and blood, it was an easy journey. 
For Quebec (Lower Canada), South Africa, Ireland, and now India, Pakistan 
and Burma, it has been a much harder journey, but its goal is being reached. 
historian should not omit to notice the coinadence of the stages of progress with 
the presence in power in Great Britam of Whig. Liberal or Inbonr Governments. 

The ordinary assumption in discussion of European eiqjansion is that eiqimsion 
equals “imperialism,” that “imperialism” is national, raaal and rotary, and has as 
itt distinguishmg feature the domination of one people by another. Canadian ex- 
perience would tend greatly to modify this assumption. Gnaik ^ mto eas^re 
fo the old French days as a result of the for trade and of the missionary urge. Afttt 
the British Conquest of 1763 Canada’s attachment to &eat Britain 
and sentimental rather than miHtaiy. The position of India obviously has bera v^ 
differeot. but here too the economic tie has been ptomment. It came first m time 

lie gUira’*K^ «»“ t”""" 

the concept of Imperiahsm, which “ 6 “ , tWinpd and saaiued 

feature of the ^od, codd SsTm^efourccaimnes 

ofits propagandist crudities, y it„ated communities. These com- 

of dynamic e^sion m the p^ of ^ or national states, 

munities might be semi-national Sevffle, ^tweip and Inndon. 

like Elmbethan England, or commert^ a ^ commercial 

If foe whole period beast mto tie scal^,™ to 

dfy win weigh heavier than the ^jea from wHch it draws useable 

die etietgies of its inhabitants, steadily expan 
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Sri Jaidev Va^ir kijib tasrir likhi jab, 
dusald tori ek sau ek mohi fab. 

EkMit vacban pratit jit jagmen jas liiijo, 

Gm mi fra parsam sSm ml hann iukb diiiyo. 
Sum sant sab kin de Mali 'Rim vicbir kabt, 
Sarm-dir saun kirn bat tmtrakh ke jacimk nibin. 


“Jaidev Vmjr ^dinister) was geoeious, all-knowmg, learned, modest, brave, 
tmthfid, thoughtfiil, serious and deep. His words ate fuU of meaning and w'cighty. 
He does not loose himself in his words. He does not like to be dose-fisted. He 
gives away his wealth; when I pamted this picture of Sri Jaidev 'Vasjr he presented 
me one Shawl and one hundred and one rupees. He kept his word. He won 
glory in the world. He made friends with the learned and good. He punished the 
wicked and enemy. listen. Oh, ye (readers), all good men, with open ears, tlic W'ords 
of Mola Ram, who is friend of the good and the learned men, and hates the fools 
and evil-minded.” 

Mola Ram gives the qualities of a statesman in the above description of Jaidev. 
He has given his political ideas in his history of the House of Garhwal Rajas. Mola 
^^mts out how a statesman can win over and keep under him newly-conquered 


^ (newly-conquered 

S ® ® ^ ^ over a newly-con- 
quered country, he cannot control or keep them Keen 

people phased. Do not speak harsh and bad words to thra ■''SXen ! d 

Paiya kamjo nor parebawai; 

SO jutr pavai, 
mi: 


Taki sab bo wain has i 


Paiya ksm parebay kt rakbije; 

Nit lyay sab bi ki kijat 
Jatba paijd dani bt dejm. 


as well as the 


BM tbs Hindu jab hn, Mmalmin fab bin ayi, 

Bhula Mmalman mb bin, F,rangan pathayd.^ 

^ oar W, p. 7. ,, , . 

’ M P. 74 <156). ^ ‘ (Hindustani. AHahabad) by 
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JuKltii by blolaiam 





More Prner by Molaiam 
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“When the Hindus foigot their tadition of righteousness and public spnit the 
Musa^s conquered them. Similarl7 when Muslim rulers forgot their duty and 
lost *^elTCS m sdf-indulgence. Firanghis (English) took over the country.” 

Mola Ram did not partiapate in contenqioiaiy politics and administration. 
He devoted aU his time to painting and writing. But his contemporary rulers of 
Garhwal, te patrons, used to go to him, into his studio, for his advice, whenever 
thqf were in trouble. I will cite here one occasion when Raja Jaiktit Shah (1780-85) 
of Garhwal was opposed by his rebelhous Governor of Dehra Dun, Ghamanand Singh 
who rose in revolt and mvaded Srinagar (the capital of Gaihwal Kingdom witSn 
which Dehra Dun was then mduded). Ihe Raja Jaiktit Shah went into Mola Ram’s 
studio and asked him to seek the help of the Raja Jagat Prakash of Nahan (Sitmut). 
Mola Ram writes: 


“MahSraj att dukhit biu^; 
"Chttrasal mabtn hmkn kahyo. 
Mola Ram kam tcgt jSo; 
Chttrasal ndhak hi baitao. 
Hamke iiistan an dahayo; 


“The Maharaj was much distressed. He came to my studio and told me, ‘Oh 
Mola Ram give up painting, why are you wasting time in it. The rebels have 

attacked me’ 

Mola Ram, instead of himself going to Nahan, wrote a poem and painted a rele- 
vant (appropriate) picture, and sent them to Jagat Prakash through a messengei, 
Dham Ram. This is what Mola Ram wrote: 

“Ja^t Rrakash turn Rhanu sam, 

Tam ham hm ktyo ^as. 

Grab ^thyo jyon gay hi ho. 


Suf pm sfir sStMmt savant pat; 
Bbir main vh- pm vir padharai. 
ShSh ko Shah msbab harm. 


Jo ffrm wab him sam pbsr sudbare, 

Rtfi sabain apne kul M, km/i Mola Ram na kott visSrai, 

Kleh ko Mcb men bSAi fasai, tab bathi k> bath de hatbi mkSre, 
Yabai ebband ham dtyo banai, datra saint hkhi dtyo pathay. 


“Oh (Raja Jagat Prakash. you are like the sun (and in your presence) datlm«s 
(Rahu) has swallowed (eclipsed); just as a mere alligator catches hold of an elephant, 


pp. 133-4. 
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so Ghanmaod Singh is opptessing (Jaikiit Shah). A heto can be helped only by 
i anoihei heio; and a king by anolhet king. When a \rairiot is in trouble only another 
warrior can come to his rescue. A king in trouble can be helped only by a king. 
A dethroned king can be restored (to his throne) by another (king). I, Mola T^am 
say, great men (kings) do not abandon their family tradition of helping others, I 
composed the verse, and painted a picture on the (same) subject, and sent it (to 
Raja Jagat Prakash of Nahan).” 

For the last forty years I have been collecting materials to write the Bston of 
Garbval School of Vaiirting and A Study of Mola Kern and His Art. The delay 
has been due to the difficulty in collecting sufficient materials, which have been 
scattered fb and wide, aU over hidia. MoiaRam wasbom inorabout 1740,31 Srinagar 
Garhml, my ancestral home. He was one of the seven sons of Mangat Ram, who 
was hifflelf a great artist; evidently still practising in Mughal style. A drawing of a 
sword hM^eJlate a) is a specimen of his art Evidently, like all the artists of the 
Spools, Mangat Ram had adopted die profession of goldsmiths. 

^ to Srinagar, 

Garhv^, m 1658, with Suleman Shikoh, son of Dara. Suleman Shikoh was 

0“ and a half years. Sham Das 

Indian writers on Art BuSinJ^f £ ^ E«topean and 

*<«! A.D, MoU which Is 

courtiers and officials at the court of the Rajas^ gXS” nontemporaiy 


S 1 ^hatakjsmc 

^^‘>ffx»n,hm,jhutbsablmi,n, 

IntJ^ka Jl, J * 

au harar aim 


M ^ bbai, 

m sum ua km, Jin M smb ki kamS hoi, 

“I Mola Ram, say these are ^ Phagun 15.” 

laerks) are bars, even the paper 
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on which they write and the pen and ink with which th^ write are false. The very 
alphabets (letters) ate hats. There is not a grain of tmi in any thing. The Royri 
s^ of the Lord of the land (the Ruler) is not truthful. The officials and courtiers 
swear felsely by the Lord. They speak li« with their eyes, as well as words. Their 
whole life, their work, their religion, all are false. Th^ do not keep their words. 
Sambat 1826 (1769 A.D.) 15th Phagun.” 

If the earlier date 1760 (given by me) were correct these should be the ideas 
and courageous words of a boy of 9 years of age, which is inconceivable. Besides 
the painting also, even though incomplete, is of such high class that it could not be 
the work of a 9 years’ old boy. Both the ideas and art are of a mature man of 
about 50 years of age. 

The portrait of Mola Ram with his patron. Raja Lalit Shah, of Garhwal (Plate 
4) in.iin3tw that Mola Ram must be about 40 years’ old when he painted the portrait. 
Raja Lalit Shah ruled only 8 years, 1772-1780, A.D. The portrait was painted after 
his accession to the throne. 

Mola Ram’s signed and dated picture Mor-Prijia (Plate 5) bears his motto on the 
top of the picture. He says: “He cares more for sincere appreoation of his art and 
than for tons of money and thousands of villages as reward”— 

"Kaban htgar kabau kksb barn. 


Afb kharab dban ffam. 

Sutitjbtu ykld Rtfw to sofob sudsh ittdm 

’ Sambat 1852 Sal (1775 A.D.) ^ 

Mola Ram painted it m 1775 when he must have been a mature artist of about 
„ years of age and not a boy of 15 years. Similarly, he drew a picture of Mastam 
a S^iri) (Ste 6 ) m the top of wbch he has wnttm a veme m which he 

u the scene This is the only picture by Mola Ram m which he has owned 

a oainter He also says that he had drawn the picture to amuse himself. This con- 
LC SvefffifcLe^ Ideal of an artist-that he prints for his own pleasure: 

•‘Mastam Ml mast sbarabs baitb apm M)am mm, 

Sme rdgjbahjbanks rabi sakU &ala de dasiam mm. 

Ptvat bbar bbar pbirphtr mdngat bat, tat Star dam mm, 

"I. Mola Ram, ^ ^ 



toenjoyhirmealanddrink. ,,“arin^^ cup-fuUs, 

panion, who is holding a cup of wme m UM ssm __ 

and asking for more and Irfe and work is known so much 

Mola Ram is the only importance as a great 

in detail ftom the materials left by 
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known artis t of the Pahaii School has been lecognised by European as well as Indian 
writers on Art In concluding this short paper on Mola Ram, I will refer to only one 
authority, Mr. J. C French, who has written: “His (Mola Ram’s) descendants have 
continued to live in Srinagar, Garhwal, down to the present day as substantial trades- 
men.^ So they have been able to keep sufficient relics and records of their 
ancestors to give their pedigree some vitality, and to prevent it becoming like 
that of poor, poverty-stricken Nadu of Kangra, a mere list of names. Mr. Mukandi 
Lai, who has been referred to as an authority on Mola Ram, is a fellow townsman 
of Mola Ram’s descendants in Srinagar, and so has had every facility for the study of 
this painter. Mola Ram, while not a dominating artist, is a typical one, and his career 
illustates the course and development of Himalayan Art as a whole. The pictures of 

Mola Ram in Mr. Mukandi Lai’s collection are good eYfliT.p1>-c of this It is 

most curious and interesting to note the way in which Mola Ram responded to and 
followed the flow of the cultural and artistic tendencies of this age. His life as an 
artist typifies and illustrates a complete revolution in the Art of the Hills.’’* 

B twnatkable fact which is illustrated and proved by the life work of 
Mola Rain IS that he originally painted in Mughal style {vide Hate 6, ibe Mastam) and 
te in fife changed over to Rajput Pafaati style {vide Plates 3 & 4) comnionly 
toovm as Kmgra Kalam. This conclusively proves the opinion of Dr. ^ H. GoetJ 

and Mola Ram (1740-1833) the greatest known artist. ^ 

September 26, 1949 

^ K. Coomam^y. lo^doa X947), p. 50. 



FUTURE OF MUSLIMS IN INDIA 
S. V. PtlNTAMBEKAR 


To me the problem of Muslims in India is covered by the greater problem of 
the future of Islamic peoples as a whole, if the Muslims want to live merely as Mus- 
lims in India and take no initiative in entering into the world-curient of modem life 
as the Turks have done. There ate three kinds of ammdes possible. One is to 
live as as such with all the burdens and principles adopted at a partiailar 

period of history, call it the purity of Islam or the perfection of Islam of the early 
r<iliplian- The one is to combine nationalism with Islam like Pakistan, 

and to attabute to it all the virtues of modem civihsation. The third is to enter into 
the world-current of modem knowledge, ethics and avilisation. to eqiand and adopt 
the conception of human brotheihood, and to give scope to human ambinom and 
pursuits which are higher than the formulas of any by-gone creed. This thnd atti- 
tude has been adopted by the Christians of Europe and the Hindus and the aunese 
of Asia. Without giving up the fundamentals of their religious or spiritual life th^ 
have adopted a common human or avilisanonal approach, which does not divide 
humanity mto the favoured and the disgraced, or the believers and the ™Mie^. 
There is flesibihty hberahty and forward outlook in that attitude, not mete dogma - 

tual’ truths out religions might have given us, they did not ori^ate and d^elop, 
S “ Ly mLt, as hindmnces to the peace, freedom and 

impositions and unttations of other p p • ^ to recognise 

every people’s life cannot be jhe problems of human 

and to adopt the advance which hummity cetiod or the early Seljukian 

period of the Bagdad knowledge and learning, peoples 

tolerant, inquisitive and adapuve „ j^ced m knowledge and learning, and 

and countries was dommm^their s J ^gfote ioofc at the problem ftcmg 

y and the world profited I7 *ein We m . * { 


aUQ tiuuuu.1^.0 V ’fhcreforc, iOOK at uic 

they and the world profited by thern. We m , 

the Muslims as a whole, or in need not be sacrificed. Uicy 

view. For this purpose spirituid ° freedom of mind, tolerance of 

do not come in the way of 1 of life. , 
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what they nmlp.tatoifKi by spiritual life aitd its essential contents, and then differentiate 
tTiprq &om the needs of secular life. Spiritual life is primarily a relationship to the 
^vine. Secular life is primarily a relationship between neighbours or fellowmcn. 
The spiritual is also ethical, and, therefore, it should guide the secular in developmg 
higher qualities or -virtues in the individual, but it is not the secular itself. Unless 
this is deariy grasped, the secular life of the Muslims will not get liberated from the 
dead hand of the past. It will be ruined, and will also ruin the ethical and spiritual 
life which theit religion advocates. Moreover, whatever one’s religion teaches 
it cannot go against the fundamental proposition of human freedom and fraternity 
which are the very essentials of human and spiritual life. I humbly suggest that the 
Chinese and Hindus of old, and the Christians of modem timpjj, have adopted this 
attitude in spite of their old spiritual beliefs. Hence, their religious or ethical codes 
do not int^e in the growth of their knowledge, learning and sriwicp , To the ex- 
tmt the Hindus and the Chinese lived in the grasp of the dead hand of the past, tliey 
did m and could not maie progress. They, however, were not bound by their 
tehgioiM and social codes in the free pursuit of knowledge and learning. Thev did 
wt divide the hunmty into thefevouredor elect, and the disgraced or 
They und^tood the essential aspea of human approach to problems of life. Thev 

cons^eredtheapprov^waysofhfetobepluml and various, notunitary and vmfom 

■«^ere many, their philosophies of life nume- 
Ch^^gtse of ChL. They are“ 

S V Confucius’s socialism, Motse’s humanita- 

nanism and Chuangtse s anarchism ate all fliere Later nn t 1 , 

Christians and Muslims were welcomed and nnt ^ ™ prevailed. 

pMosophies were studied. The Indian kid^was fterS'l’ 
religious approaches were not one but manv w . ^ ^ receptive. Indian 
new id^ aad forms more easily ’and, therrfore e^dure ^ ^ 
possessive, as intellectual andsphitua; peo^r 

Unless the independent Muslims of . “otaUy and socially. 

SKrehing, and understand the kws or lines of humalTd^^”"*?®^ and histoiy- 

or exp«^ccd in their own countries^d otW P“Sress as evolved 
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Muslim states and peoples of Ask have to realise this, take to advanced scientific 
studies and human attitudes, and not live in theocratic or Turko-cratic stables of their 
own, though they may call them democratic. Even then they are stables or dosed 
caves. There may be democracy of equality within, but there is no democracy of 
freedom without, which is more important ftom the point of view of human freedom 
and welfere. 


Why do the independent Muslim states not unite or make themsdves felt in 
a world advance? Because their values of secukr life, political, economic and mtcl- 
lectualjhave lost their substance, validity and drive. They are not effective and useful 
today. One cannot live on hatted or dominance of others. One must develop ciea- 
tive values and faculties of life. The golden age is in the fumre also, not only in tlie 
past. It came in the past because it was in the future. The theory of Messiah or 
prophethood k an illustration of this. Human life once sanctioned, and once ordered, 
IS not final, or the best. Leave man and humamty the ambition to go ahead and the 
freedom of rhoirp for betterment in new surroundings. Let them develop new \vays 
and values, new vntues and wisdom to regulate life afresh, after the bitter experience 


gained and the sad experiments made. ,11 

Does the world, including India, provide conditions for a good neighbourly 
life to Miwlfmc even if they want to remain as Muslims? I would say “yes,” and, there- 
fore, there is a good future for Muslims all over the world. But the question is how 
they respond to the new freedoms and new values of life of the modem world? In 
a Muslim gets the fundamentals of freedom, includmg the feedom of tch^on 
or belief and worship, freedom of assocktion and culture, and freedom of opmra. 

andassembly. TheIndian State k secular, not attached to, nor pmmoong 

colar religion. His religious and social code is not interfered with. He is assured 

if STmuildXenship in aU aspects of administration and civic Iff. He 

iulcUot remain discontented, because he has lost some 

Is, political or civic. He must give up his conception of the old 

mc^Ld new political separatism and ^a-territmial hI must 

into the public, cultural and secular life of the country very y ^ 

remember that Indian ^“ 1 *“ «= j " SS bSTshSid mherkoi of it. Os 

currents have joined to make it ri*. geography, history and 

life has been made not only by 0^,55^ of lominant and weighted 

people of the country in which he has Iwe . ^ possesses 

pohtical power k not the only _ ^ot only the past guides him but 

and creates conditions assuring perfect j Ju important. My humble 

the present mspires him and the fotute affia^ Christiaw and other groups, 

opimon is that if the Muslms, along wi ^ fi.ture for 

enter the common life in thk civic and spm P j ^ residents, and of die 

them, but also for the country of wMch they are ^oonai 
hui of wUch they are natural parts and partners. 


Jm 13, 1949 



BAPU VITTHAL MAHADEV : A MAHARASHTRIAN DIPLOMAT 
Raghcbiel Sikh 


Of all the scores of statesmen, politidacs and diplomats whom Arthur Wellesley 
Qater Duke of WeHington) came across, and with whom he had to negotiate during 
his stay of eight ercntftil years in India, one person who left a very deq> and ever- 
lasting impression on his mind was one Maharashtrian diplomat, Bapu Vitthal 
Mahadev, who held the high office of Chief Ministership of Daulat Rao Sindhia for 
a brief period of just one ^ (October 1805-Octobet 1804). Evidently enough, he 
did not attract much attention, nor did he command any particular respect from his 
contemporary compatriots more than what might have been due to his office, and 
hence they did not cate to recollect and record any account of his early life, or of bis 
prertous career. The Marathi sources do not give any details of his doings during 
the bnef p^od as well for which he held this high office. What httle information 
now avadable c£ ffiia remarkable personaUty is mainly from the detailed account of 

Brmsh Residents at the court of Sindhia, duiing the year 1804S 

been "«adied servant of Daulat Rao Sindhia, Bapu Vitthal had always 

appointed the Oiief MinistS S 

confidence of muIatRao Siodliio *\*^*^^ u possessed the entire 

Hence, when his then Chief MinisL Tadu Rao ^ ^ attachment. 

Assaye (September a,, ^ 

by his master to hold that hmh offire in c ■ ^ ®®®^gency he was called upon 
l^lcolm, “ftom considerations which according to 

than to his superior fimess foT^Sc?^3,“°“ ^gibility of others 
pretensions to that high office save those of tb?« . ? 

Immediately after his appointment to ^ “ him. 

first and foremost concern to^egoti^ a ^^P’^ ^tthal’s 

^ after the signal defeat that hh^terh^ ® peace with the English, 

^agreement for suspension of bostilitS t ” that fateful battle of AslJ 

~:sE,srB=it»S2:st,5 
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was finally signed at Satji Anjangaon in the eatly bouts of December 30, 1803. 
During these days Arthur Wellesley sat face to face with Bapu Vitthal and negotiated 
the terms of the treaty. Malcolm too joined these discussions and fully participated 
in the same. 

Bapu Vitthal played a most notable part during all these negotiations, ttying to 
gain every possible advantage for the lost cause of his master. At this time “he was a 
man far advanced in years, but of unbroken energy and formed both by nature and 
habit for diplomatic address. His self-command was wondeiful. He had a sour, 
supercihous, inflexible countenance, in which no penetration could ever discern a 
glimpse of feeling. He wore, indeed, an impenetrable mask. The most startling 
demand or the most unexpected concession was alike received without die motion 
of a muscle. Malcolm said of him that he never saw a man with such a face for the 
game of R«ig From that time Vitthal Pant was known by the name of ‘OLD BRAG’ 

in tbe British camp.’’^ . , 

Bapu Vitthal’s fiantic and even last minute efibrts to retain the town and 
parma of Broach and tbe par&ma of Smdkhed completely failed. So also he was 
unable to secure the British support m Sindhia’s opposition, to Holte. But by his 
suave, peruasive ways and tactful handling he was able to retam for Sindhia his mam 
lands not only within the tcmtoiiea of the Peshwa but also within die no^cm hs- 
Uicts of Dholpur, etc., which were then being handed over 
British further agreed to grant>i/rr or pensions to Aose “jV '^p 

lost their lands by tbe transfer of these northern districts formedy held by Peiron. 
Sreover the British undertook to defray the expenses of the "aty to ^ 
Intained by them for the defence of Sindhia out of the proceeds of territories 
alreadv acquired by the peace treaty of Sarji Anjangaon. 

Artlinf Wellesley was thus summarised by himself once during his 

L Se ve^ outer--! demanded of General Wellesley what were his mt^- 
Malcolm. Attneveryo , w»fnH me in reolv that it was neither 

tions respectmg the government of my marter. He P 7 

raise it as much as was consistent with tire perfect o 

nation. Satisfied with this assurance I generosity of die 

interests of the Maharaja, to place an u^ proposidons, I stated, 

English Government . •• •■0“ ^6 ^ adoption, but 

as was my duty, the losses to " e condition of the treaty, 

on no oemsion did I ever “^^ifto lis State which wcie made in 

and most forward, were suggested by the 

the original draft, which General ^ negotiations an anxious desire 

General himself, who ma^ested . j. ^sfbrtunes than those it had already 

tiiat the government should not “ General himself became eager to grant 

sustained.” In consequence, the Bnasn wu 

1 Kaye’s Lift & Orrtspmitaa Sir John AWwfe. PP 
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Sindbia espedaJly favomble teims and to place him, even as a subsidiary ally, in a 
position of peculiar advantage. Bapu Vitthal played no little part in llius making 
Arthur Wellesley look after the interests of Sindhia, and these successes gained by 
Bapu Vitthal in negotiating this peace treaty greatly raised his ovtn reputation at the 
court of his masten 

Soon after the ratification of the treaty of Sarji Anjangaon by Daulat Rao, 
Malcolm vras sent to that court as the Resident there, mainly to negotiate and 
condude a treaty of defensive alliance, for •which Sindhia had so earnestly been 
pressing. This time, too, Bapu Vitthal •was able to make Malcolm agree that the 
subsidiary force, to be maintained by the Siglish for Sindhia’s help, would be 
stationed outside die territories of Sindhia, though the Governor-General had greatly 
desired otherwise. The loss of the fort of Gwalior and die country of Gohad 
had very much rankled in the mind of Sindhia, and though in spite of his re- 
peat^ efforts Bapu Vitthal was then unable to secure their restoration by his 
ccmtinued nnpassioned pleadings he was able to fully convince Malcolm that Skdhia 
had Rented the {oce treaty of Sarji Anjangaon under the strongest possible 
^wimon that (^ahot, which had belonged to him before the war, TOuld^e rcs- 
S? ^ conclusion of peace. Thus, even when the Govemor-GenLal 

d^ed tkt the restoration of Gwahor and Gohad to Sindhia “wourbra^^S, 
Si ^ ” Malcolm remained unconvinced. At cLChotSS 
^hor ^tooversy was mterpreted as an Arthur WeUesley verms Baou Vitthal 
has A ' ''^cmor-General was most keen to prove that "General WcUeslev 

~ ^ t,' “ 

tussle was going on between him and other ri™i ^ Smdhia. A constant 

control in the contoRLi 

demons. Once in Februaiy iSoa, he iZSl ^ Sindhia’s 

mainly with a view to espos^ to^aulat ® Burbanpur, 

f ^ to hi J offices in the sta^Tt f “f Aese 

could dislodge Bapu Vitthal from that high offic^ 

Mm fiill powers in respect of the state adlm°^’ SMdhia had given 

much were absolute he was always carefS^R’ ‘f ^ PWets 

mdicate the reverse. In all 

CMmlt some of those respectaS officers ntR’ T ® fotoi, he would 

^Mso^rajeidousy. IwQeased SC T ^ 

to the administration of Baou Vitthoi • l time gave real str^nLi 
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readily agreed, and all necessary orders were passed to do everything possible 
in that respect. But Sindhia’s enthusiasm soon cooled down. Sindlua continued 
to retain Holkar’s vaMl in his camp. No assistance was now fortlicoming for the 
British forces then matching through his territories agamst Holkai. Above all, Bapu 
Rao Sindhia, sent to co-operate with Lord Lake, did not do so; on die odier band, he 
did his best to obstruct and create troubles for the British on the way, B.ipu Vittlial 
had to explain away all this unfriendly conduct. He was a shrewd man of affairs 
endowed with a smooth and persuasive tongue, and he tried to take fullest advantage 
even of this adverse situation. He humoured the British Resident by making solemn 
protestations of his master’s unstinting fidehty and unswerving attachment to die 
British, and very namly tried to ascribe all these seeming unfriendly happenings to 
the disttessmg difficuldes under which Sindhia’s government laboured ewiywhcrc 
ff n m pecuniary embarrassments. Naturally, durmg all this period of Bapu Vitdial’s 
ministry, the entire foreign policy of Sindhia was marked widi certain timidity and 
hesitation, which was mainly due to the series of various difficulties that hampered 
Sindhia’s admmisttation on all sides, and not merely a result of any special pai- 
tiahty of Bapu Vitthal for tie Enghsh, even though at one time Malcolm did deem 
It likely that “Bapu Vitthal would look to the cultivation of the friendship of the 
Brittsh ^otinn as means of securing his personal authority as well as of advancing 
the interests of his master’s government.” 

Bapu Vitthal was neither destitute of ability not deficient in energy, but he added 
to bodily infirmity a very irritable temper. His violent private resentment could 
not necessarily be tempered at all times by the considerations of ^od of the state, 
and though he could not possibly get a free hand to deal as he liked Wlfo persons cn- 
iovine Daulat Rao’s personal favour, he tried his utmost to t^e retaliation for bis 
Snal enmity from them as well. But Bapu Vitthal’s mam handicap which ga^'c 
^enemies their best chance against him was his contmed ill-hcalti ^d ‘^o'^cquent 
prolonged absences from attendance at tiie court. Ttos, when Shatzaji Ghatgc, 
L father-in-law of Daulat Rao Sindhia and his previous Chief htetM as w cU (1798- 
™ and 1800-1802), arrived uninvited in the camp of Daulat Rao on August 11, 1804 

state for quite a long ^ ^ ^sandimcy over Sindhia, who had not yet 
once again able to regain his pt /-oViarl and was constant'y fretting over 

the continued efforts of the Bti ^ U Shatraji’s daring and 

away from his camp and also fo Bntish Resident most readily appealed 

to Sindhia, and hence, eatly in Uehmd and marched from tliat camp 

unable to move, Daulat Rao 1 * at tiic court, Bapu Vitthal, now 

In view of this ascendancy of ^ f artcjjly retired, and Sharz.!)! Ghatgc 

more or less on hi, Bapu Vitthal too 

succeeded him as Sindbia’s Chief ilraistef. 
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proceeded to Harda (64 miles east of Khandwa on the southern bank of tlie Narmada), 
where he continued to stay till his death on November 21, 1804. 

Thus died this eminent diplomat of Sindhia’s court in obscurity, unnoticed 
and unlamented. His master received the news with every demonstration of grief 
for his loss, but he was then very busy collaborating with his new Chief Minister in 
developing the long-contemplated attack on the State of Bhopal. But good many 
years later, thousands of miles away from the very shores of India, a most glowing 
tribute was paid to the genius and capabilities of Bapu Vitthal, by one who had not 
only dealt with him while carrying on the actual peace negotiations in December 
180}, but who liad also in later years ample chances of comparing him in his own mind 
with much better-known and more eminent diplomats of Europe. “And years after- 
wards,” TOtes Kaye, "when Malcolm met General Wellesley, then the Duke of Wel- 
lington, in Europe, and the conversation one day tamed upon the characters of great 
men of France, the latter, when questioned regarding Talleyrand, repUed tiiat he was 
a good deal like ‘Old Brag’ (Bapu Vitthal), but not so clever.”i How much would 
one wish that Bapu Vittiial had an eminent General like Napoleon to back him 
at least a national state like France to work and negotiate for|i 

March 29, 1949 

>K»ys>8 ltfcandComspmdnci()fSir]cb«mcolm, Vol. I, pp. *40-1, 
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HINDUISM: A STATIC STRUCTURE. OR A DYNAlflC FORCE 
A. S. Altekar. 


It is well kiotra that the antiquity of Hinduism goes back to the hoary past; its 
persistence through succeeding ages has, therefore, given rise to considerable specul- 
ation. The orthodox Indian school holds that its ever-contmuous existence is due to 
Its being sanatam or unchanging; others think that it has survived so many millenniums 
and revolutions because It has ever been adapting itself to new conditions and concep- 
tions. At a t-imp when India has once more emerged as a free nation, tliere is a natural 
curiosity in India and abroad to have a correct knowledge about the nature of her 
ever-endutmg civihsation. Let us try to examme the problem withm die brief 
space permitted for this article. 

According to the orthodox view, Hmduism is sanitam. But this term does 
not that Hmdu culture is mcbati^ng, as is wrongly supposed; it merely empha- 
sises its eternal and ever-enduring character. A glance at the religious, philosophical 
and social structure of Hinduism will make this proposition quite clear. 

In the fpalm of religion the early Vedte hymns disclose polytheism, which passed 
into monotheism perhaps through the intervening stage of henotheism. Already 

in the Rieweda we find the religious reformers averring that A§n, Yama, MStmSm, 

etc., are but the names of one and the same Supreme Being. But as cMtunes rolled 
on, monotheism did not satisfy the growing religious consaousness, and monism ws 
evolved— God is not merely one, without a second, but he is also immanent both m 
the individual and m the universe. Hindmsm, however, did not behevc in regimen- 
tation of thought in (he realm of religion; it allowed M ^dom eventoalldioseuho 
could not conscientiously believe in the existence of God. ^duism presente the 
uniQue spectacle of being perhaps the only religion m the world where even those 

r -D jju- .moll Tuiflv Buddhism was an atheistic and soul-denying system, 
of Buddhism as well. Early ^ it developed into the 

layingdo^foepathofap^o^UaNati^ the 

system, whichttansformedgod-denyingw BsaKw/Zw/ 

kaya, recognised the soul as an undying pimaple declared tna 

aiibom again and again for the — .jtal.ty dorm to the XXT 

Hindu philosophy^went on *° ® ,j^ barka no doubt profess merely to 

century A.D. Sankara. Ramanu,^ J 

comment upon the ancient sacred t«ts, ^ temporaty 

a new and ^pledged philosophical system of his oun. 
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ams t of growth for three or four ceatuiies owing to external circumstances. But 
Hindu philosophical thought has begun to show its age-long vitality and fecundity 
from the middle of the last century. Swami Dayananda Saraswali, Ramakrishna 
Paramahamsa, Vivekananada, Ramatirtha, Aravinda Ghosh, Radhakrishanan and 
Tagore are some of the modem Hindu thinkers, whose philosophy and view of life and 
values have begun to appeal to the modem thinkers both of the East and the West. 

A bird’s eye-view of the religious and philosophical history of India, thus, dis- 
doses that Hinduism is not a static but a dynamic force. Tliis, however, does not 
mean that it has no mootings or convictions of its own; its evolution is governed by 
certain well-recognised ptindples. It does not care whether a sect oi system believes 
m the existence of God; it is, however, anxious that it should recognise the regulation 
of the universe by a moral order or prindple. The athdsm of Buddhism, Jainism 
and Saikhya did not shock the custodians of Indian culture and religion; for all these 
systems temgnised the prindple of moral order as embodied in the karma doctrine. 

CASmJfe*, who d^ed the existence of God merely to advocates scheme of hedon- 
m, finds short shrift at the hands of Indian philosophers. The karma doctrine 
in Its to presupposes the theory of rebirth, which is also accepted in one form or 
^er by most of the Indian systems of reUgion and philosophy. The recognition 

P of an eternal principle, call food, 

« accepted 

^ theories both of indigenous 

L . , ^ - ^ absorb Christianity and Islam. The most pro 

fests himself in different forms and in diffemS^ u '“''Raised that God mani- 

asmglebookbdongingtoonedimeandtS^ W not contained in 

Wonging to differmt ages and vtoen k Enr ^ 't'“ks 

ofhunam beings It is the sacmd duty 
as mt^reted by the custodians of th^diS !l““toed m these books, and 
possible only if we not only but bnn«*i * rcligions. This will be 

untetand their view-points. IThe great JA different sects and try to 

of fee India, thus exhSs his is the «est 
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fm meet the folkmrs of diffemt acts and nr * « there- 
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eminently reasonable advice of the great emperor tliat its different scets and fmlis 
have been living together harmoniously. And it is because thqr have been so living, 
and thereby fedhtating the contact of mind with mmd, tlieoiy -mth tlicoiy, and idc-il 
with ideal, that the rehgious and philosophical thought of India could be so pro- 
gressive, rich, diverse and helpful. 

Hinduism, however, is not merely a dogma or a philosophical system; it is 
also a scheme of life presupposing a soaal struemre. Is this structure a static or dy- 
namic one? 

A glance at history shows that Hindu social structure has never been a 
static one. It is true that the present ordiodox view is that it is goi’cmcd by the 
rules of scriptures revealed once for ever and, therefore, ipso facto unchanging. 
This view, however, is discountenanced by the sacred texts themselves M-anii, 
for instance, recogmses that changes may become necessary in tlie social structure, 
and leaders of soaety to sanction them after taking a sun'ey of tlic 

whole situation. Our sacred texts relegated this function to a standing body 
of ten of society, who were to be boh deeply conversant wih he con- 

tents of the sacred texts and keenly alive to he needs of henev' times. Vihen 
Hmdu became mote evolved by about he begmnmg of the Christian 

era , he fiincuon of his non-official body was transferred to a member of the minisity' 
differently desenbed as Dharmamhamatras, Dbaimanbis'as or Pandttasm different cen- 
turies and provmces. S’ukratiiti, a Smfiti of the VDI century, hus describes the 
functions of his minister: 

«mat and modem customs and pracUccs are current m socictj ? 

Which of hem are sanctioned by he sacred texts? Which of ilicm go 

against their injunctions? Which of hem are discountenanced botii by the 
sutures and current ptacuce? The minister named Paadita is to take a stod: 
ofL whole situation and advise he kmg, so hat he can take suitable 
action promoting he welfare of Ins subjects boh m his and subsequent 
life"i 

Hindu leaders aud governments used to sanction suitable chanp in tlic Hindu 
. , nA ihM pfnre it survived hrough centuries. In fact, the mcdit- 

soci^ sttuctote, a, ^„iaspati,ond commentaries and digests bkc he 

vd Smritis hke aiVnothiug but new treatises, sanctioning sevcial 

sbara-, Dapdhaga ”!^^ootarv society and governments. How 

new changes wih he approval ° ^ ctoges were may be briefly indicitcd. 

far-reaching and reTOluUonary som h 
The Vedic texts did not recogmse the ngn 

of he husband. j KStySyma pleaded hat it should be extended 

About two centuries later Bphaspatiand Katya).ana picaa 
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to both movable and immovable property, and the Dajab/jajui argued in the XII cen- 
tury that it could not be defeated merely because the husband was living as a member 
of the joint femEy at the time of his death. Inscriptions of the XV and XVI centuries 
show that thou^ the texts were sEent on die point, society had begun to recognise 
a widow’s ri^t to aUenate even immovable property, if it was done to promote reli- 
gions and cultural aims. Vedic texts recognised the custom of levitate, as was done 
in contecqiorary times almost all the world over. But this canonical recognition of 
the custom did not prevent the Smritis ftom describing it as beastly and starting a 
vigorous crusade against ii^ they did not stop tEl it was stamped out of existence. In 
early times a number of foreign tribes like the Sakas, the Patthians and the Kushanas 
came and settled down in India, Hinduism absorbed them all within its own fold. 
Later on, when Islam came into the country, Hinduism was unable to absorb it owing 
to various factors that cannot be discussed here. When the proselytising activity 
of the new teli^ created a new situation, leaders of Hindu society did not start to 
ransack the Vedic and Smjiti texts to find a solution of the problem. They boldly 
composed a new Smjiti, now known as Dmk Stnriti, which declared that persons 
who are ^vetted by force or fraud to a new religion can be adnutted back to the 
Hmdu fold, piovided they seek readmission to it within twenty years. Hundreds 
^ thousands of converts used to be readmitted to Hinduism down to the XIH and 
XIV centuries. 


oy a uovemment department oresided nw, w -kk- ■ " 
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found to be against social stability.^ Hindu Uiinkcts did not believe that philofij- 
phical trudis ate icvcaled once and forever, and that tlicrc is no evolution in the in. 
Hindu rebgion, philosophy and social structure ate nothing but tlic records of ? glori- 
ous and instructive struggle of human mmd to free itself from limitations that become 
meanmgless in course of time, and to attain to more and mote gloiious heights that 
ate revealed by man’s ever-expandmg vision. There is no doubt tliat Hinduism will 
become once more a great world force, the moment tins consciousness becomes a 
part and parcel of the modem Hindu mind and begins to mould and mflucncc its 
activities m the different spheres of life. 

Maj 31, 1949 

’ tft wrai MHuKtil 
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THE INTESNATIONAnSM OF INDIA 
SuNiTi Kumar. Chatierji 

The position of India as a self-contained unit ot area in tlic geography of the 
wodd is unique, and it has been generally admitted. It is self-contained by being 
cut off &om contiguous land tracts by mountain walls and deserts encircling it in 
the north, and by the sea surrounding it in the south. The pcninsulai part of 
India is a projection of die north Indian plains which form a detached and a sort of 
fenced-up part of the m ai nlan d of Asia. It occupies the central place in soutlicm 
Asia, fl a nke d by the lands of Iran and Arabia on the one side and by the continental 
areas of Butnta, Indo-Qiina (Gimbodia and Viet-nam) and Malaya and the islands 
of Indonesia on the other. Equally central is its position in die southern half of the 
heoMphere embracing the Old World, Eurasia, Afiica and Australia and the island 
region of Oceania. The entire m ain l and of Asia in all its vasmess seems to converge 
into India, forming a sort of hinterland to India in the north. The ocean whidi laves 
the southern shores of India finds its terminus in the land of India, and tiiis southern 
ocean has been quite fit^gly named after India, as the Man Ocean, forming the 
centre or apex of the triangular maritime region with the Antartic area as its base 
and the A&ican and Austtalo-Indonesian tracts as its two sides. 

In ad^tion to her central position in the area of the three continents, Asia, Africa 
and India has been richly endowed with natural resources which have always 
mbled ha to supply the requirements of the people inhabiting the four continents 
Ma, Emope and Africa and, (latteriyX Oceania, in articles of vJiZ^i 

andfo^tVoducChertSd^^^'^^ 

to India and of the Indian trade, first bv kS’ |®^™*®““trolof thettaderoutes 


are thus both the resvdtofhageomoWcalnok- mternational 

wid file nmalttsoRras of India apait the ^geogtaphkalsitnation 
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outside from time immemonai. Fiom most anciiiit tJiiu’«, duertc r c: vu‘ i i r 
languages and cultures came mto India, settled dovn there, and i'wC.’ino nv.diiiu! hy 
both tlie clmiatc and by miscegenation among ihcimelvcs into a mure or le^s hi'r.. >■ 
geneous t}'pc, in vliicli cultuicand mcntaliiyhavcobscurcdorigin''i dive tmij e< ..nJ 
speech. The Indian Man, of mixed origin, produced a conipositi. culture viiicii dis- 
tinguished itself as one of the main tj'pes of avilisation in the world, with its ov n spe- 
cial character. This became a great force for die uplift of man, for the unfohiment 
of his intellectual and spiritual being, not only widiin Indu but also outside Indn 
hlost of the more impoitant racial elements in the 01d\\brld contiibutcd to the c\o- 
lutionof die typical Indian Ahm; and, thus, for diis b.isic genetic re.ison, Indian luinunity 
has some tie of kinslup or odier with die humanity in i great p.irt of Asia, Liiropcand 
Oceania. In die plane of culture and civihsation, the Icaicn supplied b) Jndi.'.ni'.m 
to the peoples round about India, and the scri’icc rendered by Indi.inism to dist uu 
peoples, furnish additional and sometimes very strong bonds of unity. 

India’s situation. Nature’s gifts to India, and die doings .■'nd .arliievcnttiiif of 
Man in India— all dicsc have brought about the most outst.indmg f.-.ct about Indn, 


pnj., her Intemadonalism. 

Li die present ptipcr an attempt will be made to give an outline of the worl.ing 
of the huniiui factor in acliicving this Lucrnaiioii'’! Position of Iiuli.'. 

It is r.idicr strange to conlcinplatc that no kmd of man cvoliid Irom <oiiis 
andiropoid ape on die soil of India— so far as the anduopologi'ts can "-cc with the 
actual cw'dcncc now available. There is no aulociithonous lacc for Indi’. All Ittr 
human habitants came from outside, some from die Hast, but mostly from the \\ t.'i, 
and found in India dicir kaime-bhmn, the sphere of their uorh and rchiticiticnt. 
Diflctcni races of men widi their diilcrcnt langu-igcs and cultures c.mic at diihrcnt 
times and became permanent inhabitants of die coiuilry. Bcgmnmg from colithic 
times, as many as seven different races in ditic nine branches, and at least tne 
separate Language-groups and connected cultures, c.'>mc to Indn. 

It is not ncccssatj- to go into details of these racial moeenients, Imt an ineliea- 
Uoii of die more important groups, and die part tliey pl.-yed in the ei olutio.a of In- 
dian culture, will be helpful in understanding the origin and spirit of tiii: culture. 

The first people to anise on the Indian scene were a Negroid p.ople iro.-:t .itne.!. 
who came along die co.-ist-Iands of Arabia and Ir.:n mto Indi.’. 'J i e.-e 

in die stage of food-gaUicrcrs end not food-producers, ..ndi>erei.a .. j. tp 

state of culture. On die nwinland of India dicy have become e- tmei 
among subsequent peoples who foUoued them, end their l.'..agu > • 
in die .fVndamans .a few hundred Negroids survhe, dtice.an''nt. ~ 
managed somehow to emve in the isbads, prob-bh. irom boim. i - 
part of the mainiand. The Negroids rpr-er w has e '* 

avilisatioa— dity did not get a eliance lo c^’.e'op '• 

AfterthcNegroidsthLrcce.^"c ftomti.e^\e^', 

ustr-doid', wh,o formed a sery early br_ncn <■: i. ■ -s. e . - -. 
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the second millennium B. C. The Aryans (or Indo-lranlans) were another branch 
of the Indo-Europeans, whom we find gradually establishing themselves in Eastern 
Asia Minor and Northern Mesopotamia from the closing centuries of the third 
millenmnm B. C, coming there in small bands as horse-dealers and adventurers, and 
taking part in local afeirs and succeeding in establishing themselves as ruling aristo- 
cracies among some of the local peoples. These Aryans, who in their ntiginoi nee, 
which has been labelled Ner£e by anthropologists, were tall and feir, blue-eyed and 
golden-haired, straight-nosed and long-headed, had absorbed peoples of other races 
who took up their language by contact with them, notably a short-headed people 
known to the anthropolo^ts as the AJpms. Those Aryans who in Meso- 

potamia and Asia Minor were inevitabty absorbed among the local peoples But 
some of their tribes pushed into Iran, then into India, and thus saved their language 
and separate cal^l existence. From Iran diey came to India, and, with their arrival 
^d theeta^bhshmentof iheklanguageinlndia,thedistm^^ composite culture of 

mdta took its start. ^ 


The Aryam contort mth the non-Aryan peoples was at first hostile. But when 
Jeype^entlysetded down, a mutual influencing and fusion were inevitable 
tte A^ la^ge ^tead over Northern India, from Afghanistan to BihS bv’ 
Sotetoo ^ P^fband Western United Provinces of the present dayTfiom 
f started, and AnSc. 

the formation of dus composite culture ® eonsaous lead in 

bmguage of the Aryans S* “P tte 

and Dravidian spS; and t Si spW 

When to kmd of fusion was being foLTStST groups, 

muonalistic jingoism and its peipe^ition San ^ “o. scope for racialism, for 
crasdousness. That is why we W o^-wnscious historical sense or 
history which would presJ^ m^™ «^cient fodil“ 

«»and Mr, and the Dtavi^ 

were bmnehes of the btter 

Assim B 1 ^ belong 

Assam and Bengal from the Eashand by Sob India 4 

y rt. t. they had established themselves 
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as fit as tlie southern slopes of the HimakTas, besides Assam and Bengal. They 
toudied the fdnge of Indian dvilisation, accepting the composite Hindu or Btahmani- 
cal {i.e. the NisbMt-DraVi^-Atya) civilisation, and they influenced it in Nepal, Bihat, 
Bengal and Assam; but this influence did not penettate fat. It is believed by some 
that Buddha himself was of mked ^dfa ot Indo-Mongoloid otigm, like most of the 
people of Nepal, Notth Bihat, Notth and East Bengal, and Assam at the present day. 

A composite culture, in which room was found for the ideologies of so many 
diverse types, such as the culture of India was from its very inception, could not but 
be tolerant in its attitude. And a great toleration— nay, more than that, a reasoned 
acceptance— of all ideologies, particularly m relation to the wodd of the Spirit; cha- 
racterises Indian culture mote than anything else. A respect for the other man’s 
position or point of view is something which comes most naturally to an Indian 
person. Indian culture embraced a great philosophy, and a great art as its plastic 
espression, besides Indian hterature as the manifestation of the Indian mind; and 
aU these had a message for humanity outside also. India passively received aggres- 
sors outside, from whom India took what they had to give, and India was 
able to absorb most of them. She also actively gave to the outside world of her 
best— not only m her arts and letters and science, but also in the more abiding Md 
more precious gifts of the Spirit— her own attitude, her social philosophy, her solution 
for the sorrows of mankind, her reahsation of the Ultimate Truth beWnd life. Tie 
ideologies of BrahfTwnwTn, Buddhism and Jainism formed the venues through which 
India served mankind in the past, and is serving it even now according to her 
best light. She gave some elements to the mystic philosophy of Islam (Sufism), 
and she herself received back this Sufi spiritual culture after it became cbarac^ed 
in the Tfl^tnic lands of the West. Whatever Science she had, particuMy m Mathe- 
matics, in Chemistry, m Medicine she gave to the West; and she is once agam 
seeking to enrich our human heritage m this domain also. ^ . n- • • 

An TnHiiifi person who is conscious of his cultural origins and racial'affimtiw, 
and IS a modem man in spirit and outlook, cannot but fed being a member of the 
Most International Nation in the world. Thus, with us fiidians, oitt Aryan langua^s 
of the present day, Hindi and Bengali, Maratb md Rmjabi, ^ ^ 

cularly our Sanskrit, form out greatest spiritual md mtdlectual 
and America. Kacially we cannot talk of the Indo-European or ^ ^ « 
embradng all the peoples of Europe and India, but « spejtes of 
languages we have special ties ot bonds with the Eng , Russians 

ScTdTavians, the Frmch, the Italians, the Spaniards the Pormgues^^ ^s^ 
and other SlaV peoples, the Letts and lathuanians, the Albani^, AusSc 

the Armenians. The Austtic elementinour racial^ makeup, 5^^ of 

languages— these connect us dosdy witii the basic P^P1^“ ° 
SouthOimaandlndo-China, of Malaya or pure, com- 

sia and Polynesia. The KirSta or fodo-M^goloid de^, 
pletdy absorbed or still in the process of fusion inNorth^ Tibetans and pro- 
L, eLble us to claim the Chinese, the Siamese, the Burmese, the Tibetans, and pr 
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bably even lie Uial-AItaic peoples, as om cousins, neat oi distanl^ if not mctly 
out vety biothets. The basic Diavidian clement in mu: population both in North 
India and South India reminds us of out uterine connexion with the highly civilised 
andent peoples of the Eastern Mediterranean and Asia Minor areas, and also with 
Iran. The powerful Aryan leaven in out culture is stirring a new sense of Mnsbip 
and fellow-feeling in the minds of the people of Iran and of Afghanistan 
(or Ariana), as much as it does in that of the cultivated European person who feels 
he must pay his homage to the speech of the R/g-Veik as the elder sister of Greek, 
Latin, Gotliic, Old Irish, Old Slav, Old Armenian and the rest. Indian Islam, widi 
its twelve centuries of history in India and its long roll of saints and and 

its contact with Hindu thought, is now something which is our vety own, and at 
the same time it is in its basic conceptions and practices a great bond of union with 
the Islmc world outside, particularly with the Amb world where Islam and the 
Mtional culture are practically one. Our long connexion with the Turb— one 
of oiM^wtMt Mm rulers and one of the greatest men in history, Akbar, v^s ' 

the Turanian world 

O^n^sffl foim an additional common platform between ourselves and Tibet and 
^Korea and Japan^Viet-n^ and Cambodia, and Siam and Burma, besides 
Ceylon. BrahnMic and Buddhistic ideas, and our Sansbit as the ereat culture 
^gua^ of ancient Indonesia and Mo-China, similarly show our historic con^S^ 

realised this grm feet of the 

presenttime.TrMfoeLm « the 

Tagom-^ch has preaiierS f^chand C^dhi, Rabindmnath 

or philosophy, or politics or Uterature or “ spheres, whether religion 

consciousness to mankind. The best ininl^??!?^^ endeavour to bring God- 
pivot--the Internationalism of India ^<3 taiottg their stand on this 

humanity. We have a scholar-tiIiiW««^ i f o of India being for all 

this message once again to the West Web ^ Radhafcrishnan bringing 

the desire of the nations for Spiritiial Harmn« TOiong, in her own way 

of State, a s 

veiy b® of Indian culture actuates that is die 

large, the statesman who is nowat foeheWWb ^ the world at 

i5. 1949 








EARLIEST CONTACTS OF INDO-IBANIANS 
T. Bdruo-w 


The inigfatioB of the lado-Atyans into India, and the introduction of that form 
of lodo-Eutopean speech from tsiiich are descended the mother-tongues of the 
majority of the population, is recorded in no document. It is a deduction, a certain 
and necessary deduction, from the evidence of comparative linguistics. The 
immediate origin of the Indo-Atyans lay in that portion of Central Asia which is 
separated from India by the mountainous frontier of the North-Wesl^ namely, the 
C^s valley and the surrounding area. At this time the predecessors of the Indo- 
Aryans formed practically one people with the ancestors of the Iranians, and the 
essential features of the earliest AiyM language, as yet undifferentiated into two 


groups, have been reconstructed with considerable precision. 

A century ago it was customary to beheve that in this area the origin not only 
of Indo-Iraoian but also of all the Indo-European languages was to be found. This 
view was perhaps based, m the mam, on the immense prestige which Sanskrit enjoyed 
in the development of comparative philology, and the unique position which it does 
m fact hold in the comparative study of Indo-European. It is a view that finds no 
serious supporters nowadays, and it is quite certainly untenable. The origm of the 
Indo-European languages lies somewhere in the European area, and this mems 
that Ihdo-Iranian too must have travelled ftom the West, before occupying ^t 
area of Ctentral Asia ftom which the Indo-Aryans and Iramans separately e^an^ 
ed. It is not necessary here to go into die various complicated arguments whiA 
have been brought to beat on this question. It will be sufficient to sttras toe 
fact that, from the earhest period that is recorded, the greatest 
is important, toe greatest vauety is to be found m Europe. The deepest 

linguistic divergences are to be found in an area which has been long occupied 

by a group of languages; Imguistic umfomoity is to be eiqiected m a^ of recM 
SlonMon and expansion. Ihis is precisely toe case ^ 
an area which, at the time of its greatest expansion, exce^ed that ^ “ 

Indo-European languages. It constitutes only one °U 

toe family The differences between toe “irSL language 

compared with toe contemporary differences between E^om fodo- 

groups, which ate hardly less different from each other than they ate ft 

"^lome idea may be formed of toe original habitat 

move into Central Asia, as well as about toe direction of this migration, xne avau 

able evidence can be classified under three headings. Tndo-European 

1. The dialectal position of Indo-Iraman withm toe Indo-iiuropean 

linguistic community. 
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Relations wi& Finno-Ugrian which can be demonstiated by a study 

of "Tocabulaiy. - . , 

The oftly early documentary CTMeflce consisting of Aryan wtds 
and proper names that have been found in cuneiform documents &om 
the Near East. ^ 

The idea which seems to have prevailed mostiy among rompaiativists of the 
school concerning primitive Indo-European is that of a single muted language 
which somewhere in the region of a, 500 B.C spEt up through migration and gave 
birth to its easting descendants much in the same way as Latin devdoped into the 
Romance language. It was also thought that by means of linguistic palaeontology 
the origin of this language could be fixed in some comparatively restricted area. 
Proceeding in this argumentation, the daims of a variety of locaEties from Scandi- 
navia to South Russk have been advanced, without any prospect of agreement appear- 
ing. Nor is it hkdy that anything profitable could emerge on these Enes, since the 
coaception on which it is based is not supported by the Enguistic facts. The Indo- 
European languages cannot be reduced to a single united patent language within the 
period that can be reached by comparison. Rather, the evidence points to die condu- 
sion that at this period Indo-European had already for a long time been divided into 
a variety of widely diverging dialects. Furthermore, it is dear that if there ever was 
at a remote period a stage of Indo-European when it showed as Etde variation 
as, for instance, old Indo-Atyan, the language must have difibred ladicaEy 
from the late type reconstructed &om Sanskrit and the European languages. This 
has been made dear above aE by Hittite, whose remarkable divergences from the femi- 
Eat Indo-European ate to be explained by its early isolation. This being so, it is 
a waste of time to seek narrowly to define an original cradle, since the period Ues too 
fet back, and in fee long course of pre-history endless migrations have taken pkce 
about whish nothing can be known. It seems rather that at the period of Indo- 


— r nurOpc 

was occupied by peoples spealdng varieties of Indo-European. It seems, 
more profitable to see what can be found out about fee distribution and inter-rektion 
of fee dialects of fee early period, rather than to seek for an origin'al centre of the 
whole. 

u- fee Indo-European dialects has been ghen some consideration 

Medlet and others, and it is possible to reach some use&I condusions A feature 
feat has provoked much fescussion is the weE-known classification into Cmtm and 
^Ism languages. These two groups are so named from the wav feev treat Tndn 
European^ in fee word for -hundred’ (W). The ««/» knguS 
as such (lat. (stifua, Greek, bekitm eU.); in the satim languages it 'i chanoed 
usually to some kind of Sibiknt(Skt. Avest. lith^Ktc 1 sS 
changes occur in fee case of the Indo-European z and eh TV to ^ 

paring k this sound change ate Mo-Itaman, ALnianMtoL^^ 

ft. ^ “s 
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less of the labial elemeot in Indo-Eutopean Since this featnte is so 

widespread, it must be assumed that the change took place in the Lido-European 
period, before the dispersal of the several languages, and that it affected a group of 
contiguous dialects 'within the Indo-European area. The possibility of independent 
development can be ruled out by the existence of two paraUel changes m all the 
languages concerned, and the uncommon type of paralellisation of the Aseries, 
which takes place without reference be the vowel that follows. 

Before the discovery of Tocharian and Hittite it was common to regard 
the division as a division between Western and Eastern Indo-European 

lar^iuages, and the tendency was to regard the aw/!»w-languages as a united group hke 
the The discovery of the new languages, which turn out unmis- 

takably to be «»/!(!«-languages, transforms the picture. ITie «a6iiw-languages are 
alike only m preserving original g etc., and it is a commonplace of linguistics that 
common preserrotion in languages or dialects is not a sign of close relation. We 
must, therefore, substitute for the older idea dassification mto (i) central languages, 
namely Sanskrit and the m/aav-languages which are characterised by these early 
changes, and (a) peripheral or marginal languages originating from the Wes^ East 
and South of this area, which, by virtue of their position, escaped the changes 
that affected the central, innovatmg dialects. These M easily into four groups 
which have no close mutual connection with each other. 


(i) The Western Indo-European languages, Italic, Celtic and Germanic, which 
display certain common features, particnlaily the two former, and can be dassified 
as a group. Their home, before they migrated to their later settlements, seems to 
have been Germany, and, from all that can be seen, the boundaiy between tins 
dialect group and fhe central or satm languages appear not to have differed widdy 
from the present Slavonic boundary. 

(a) Greek, to the South of central group ; 

(3) HitUte and the allied Asiatic languages which separated earlier than the rest, 
and differ markedly from all the other languages; and 

(4) The Eastern Indo-Eutopean dialects, of which the two languages recently 
discovered in Chinese Turkestan are the only rem aini ng rqiresentatives. The interest- 
ing thing about "Tocbatian” is that there is no sign of any special connection 'with 
the only other Asiatic group, Indo-Itanian. This becomes natural in 'view of the 
dassification sketched above. Indo-Itanian, in spite of its present position extending 
far to the East, derives origmally from one of the dialects of the Central Ihdo- 
Euiopean area. It 'would, therefore, be expected to be as far removed &om the 
dialects of the Eastern periphery as from the dialects of the extreme West, an 


this is exactly what turns out to be the case. _ . , , 

Another feature which is of interest in tiiis conneeflon is the SMes ot r-tor- 
matives which characterises the inflectioii of the medio-passive in 
It had ptevionsly been thought that these terminations, whith 'were m 

and Cdtic, 'were a spedal devdopment of these languages. It was 
had spread throu^ the system &om the third person plural, smee Sansknt contams 
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some r-teamnatioM Reie, and this was considered to reflect accurately the Indo- 
European state of affidrs. The discovery of Tocharian and Hitdte altered this picture 
completely, since in these languages the system of r-tenninations is as fully developed 
as in Italic and Celtic. Over-hasty theories based on this fact^ deducing from a 
special relationship between Tocharian and the languages of the Far West, and similar 
speculations regarding Hittite, have turned to be without foundation. Hittite and 
Tocharian have no special ties with any other Indo-European group, or with each 
other. The conclusion that follows inevitably from this new information is that the 
r-iype of inflection is an old Indo-European grammatical feature which has been eli- 
nunated from certain Indo-European languages. The eKmination has been complete 
in the case of Greek, partial in the case of Sanskrit where they have been confined to 
ceitM casesofthe third person plural. This raises the question whether there is anv 
special comection between Greek and Sanskrit, and, since Sanskrit is descended from 
&e centtal or tafigt group, between Greek and this group in general. The answer 
IS ce^ly m the affirmative. It is sufficient to glance through a compm^ve S 
S^krit to see that direct comparisons widr Greek fat oumutSr those with anv 
other Mo-Entopean languages outside kdo-Itanian. The reconstmction of tbi 
Mo^^pean verbal conjugation to be found in Bru^TS on 

co.:ecnofhafSo\e;‘;;iT^^ Mo-European. A special 

j ^ beormesie^TSeeit 

This relationship must date^?^d^“ "s^ss-languages. 

the distribution oTfodo Eni^tiTi i '^^^ r«*w-changes, and at this iLe 

from which Greek and the ra*SguagesatrScended'’Sr° * 

to the West, East, and South-East n ““gmal gtoups 

it seems that the ancestor of Greek had moved int Central Group 

preceding the epoch of the ““Paative isolation at sometime 

tons under which the chaJige Ses 7““ f ““di- 

Aat at this period *e two dialect groups were i/ be concluded 
tfot this innovation affecting s could sLZ Seographical proximity so 

of vocabdary, the number® of ^ ^ 

Jcse two femihes, bnt not Imownfem ^bich ate sharS S 
detafal^and tins points to the same condosio7 « veiy conS 
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of this area, namely the Ukraine, •would seem mdicated by the one time contiguity 
■with the precursor of Slavonic. It -would also smt the special relationship with Greek 
■which -was introduced mto Greece by migration ftom the Danubian area. From here 
■we may assume a gradual eiqiansion to the East^ leading eventually to the great migra- 
tions which carried the language fiist to Central Asia, and eventually to Iran and 
India. 

n. 


In addition to the evidence provided by relationships, further evidence is pro- 
vided by contacts with Finno-ugnan, and these contacts point also to an original 
home in South Russia of early hido-Iranian. This femily of languages, in addition 
to the well-known Finmsh and Hungarian, embraces a vaneiy of smaller languages 
in Northern Russia on both sides of the Urals. The original domain of these 
languages hes this side of the Urals, the penetration beyond the Urals being of 
more recent date. The languages have receded much in histoiical time; originally 


they were in sohd occupation of the bulk of North Russia. 

The femily is related to the Samoyede languages of Siberia (and possibly to 
others of the same area) and with them forms the Uralian family. In addition, there 
exist striking resemblances between Ur ali a n and the Dra-vidian languages of India. 
These are « ti-ong enough to suggest that the two femmes, Utahan and Diavadian 
have a common origin, which may be termed Indo-Uralian. It is to be explained by 
a migration mto India from Noithein Euiasia, which preceded that of tlie Indo- 
Aryan, and introduced the Dcavidian languages mto the Indian sub-contm^t. 

The evidence for the early contacts of Indo-Iianian, which has been frequently 
discussed, consists of a number of Indo-Iranian loan-words m the Fmno-ugtian 
languages. One of these is the word forhundred: Finnish sate, Hunganan 
Matdwm Jada etc., whose identity with Sanskrit htani, Av. satm is obvious. T le 
thmg about this word is that it can only be derived from the form ot the 
word that appeals m Sanskrit (with i), and not with that which appears m Avestan 

(with«). Since direct contact with India is out of the quesuon, this can on^y be 
explam^by the fact that the word was taken ftom primitive Mo-Iramm, smee at tos 
3od thn^aracteristicaUy Iranian changes had not token place, 

Ud was the same as it is preserved m Sanskrit. The same is ^ 
loan-words which have beenpomted out Bxcludmg^tam later, 
words m certain Fmno-ugnan languages, winch can 

show neither the changes characteristic of Banian, nor ftose c^^ 

It is, therefore, reasonably, concluded that they are 
for.^ of Indo-^. This means that *5- 

guages must have been in direct contact at tins Russia 

To if the early speakers of Indo-Iranian wete « a pro- 

There is also evidence of Imguistic mflu^ce fee ^ere tss 

fitoblefieldofmvestigationwhichhasnotreceived ea both in Finno-Ugrian 

been a tendency to «sume feat since fee word bofe m F 

and Indo-Banian the former is always fee borrower. This can oniyu p 
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dae word in question can be pointed out in other Indo-European language. When 
this cannot be done it is unjustified to assume that the word is primarily Indo-Iranian 
rather than Finno-ugrian. A case in point is the word for ‘bee’ (Sanskrit aakst-ka, 
Finnish mebi-imm, Mardwin me6 etc.,). No mksi appears in any other Indo- 
European language, and as long as this is the case the possibility has to be considered 
that Indo-Iranian acqiured this word from Finno-ugiian. An Indo-Iranian word 
for ‘foam’ Sanskrit ^Aa— ‘phlegm’, with secondary meaning, Perisan A*/— ‘foam’, 
etc. has no parallels in Indo-European. Some s imilaf words exist in Uralian: 
Hungarian bab ‘fioth, foam’, Wepsian kibe Vave, foam’, Samoyede Kam., kbmu, 
‘foam’. It would be a reasonable assumption that this word, which Indo-Iranian 
shares with no other Mo-European language, has been acquired from a Uralian, if 
not specifically Finno-ugrian source. In the Vedic language thw is a word ksip, 
‘fingtf. It looks like the root ksip, ‘to throw’, used as a noun, but it is diffimit to 
see why such a meaning should develop. In Finno-ugrian there is a word appearing 
in vmoiK forms (Finnish l^ppy, ‘finger-t^’ etc.) whidi appear to go base fsiibp. 
Bearing in mind the fact that the words are identical in meaning , the difiiculty about 
he m^ing in the case of the apparent etymology, and the fact that one kind of 
k in Sanskrit to developed out of earlier the possibiHty of a Finno-ugrian origin 

for this word beco^ a matter worthy of serious consideation. Mardwin 
exptod as a loan-word, from Indo-Iranian, quoting Sanskrit 

thislatterwordhasCTery appearance of being connected with certain Dravadian wor* 

Kanarese fagar, tagmi, Tulu fassfu, tam/. 
(the fluctuation between t and / here indicates an original afKcate) If all 

the Dravidian words ate certainly not t^iVpQ isom Sanstrir t- / ■ . 

from Dmvidian, the Finno-ugriJn word c^^rbe^Sd f^“ 

must be a native word ultimately conneaed with but 

dingala could go back to the ludo-Eanian period md be 

or It be acquired finm some other Mo-Uralki soiS “ 

these investigation on 

We may now turn to the third hind^of evidence me ^ iilustration. 

which turns out to be in M agreement with theTi!T^ Indo-Iranian, 

lines of investigation. ^ conclusions reached &om the otS 

m 


proper names which have^ discove^d k T"* ^ ^ 

amber of words. The period ftom Sdi ‘incuments, and a smaller 

iV «d m»,U..RC ■!«» fa 

or Hu^s. lying m North-Wm of 

wH dynasty of this countiyha^ a ^ ofX 

inscribed into Sanskrit wiSut difficuS^g^ ^ appn^ce. Some can be 

Rfasmara. ‘mindful of 
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SufamaSetarapa, ‘conqueiiog well,’ e.g., Vedic Sutar/mi—n. pr. Others like 
Tmratta look Aiyian, but have given rise to various interpretations about which it is 
difficult to be certain. The most important discovery of all in this region was a 
document containing the names of four deities that figuie prominently in the 
Ydgieia, namely India, Varuna, Mitra and Nasatya. 

From this centre there seems to have emerged and spread down, as fei as Syria, 
a series of smalleif, princes whose Aiyan origin is demonstrated by then: names. 
F.Yiimp1p8 of these are Smeffiata {svar-data), ‘given by the Sun’, Indaiota, ‘helped by 
Jhdra’, of Vedic Inivt^—n. pr., and Satuara^atmod) which beats the same lelation 
morphologically to Vedic ja*«w—^oweife], [victonous, warrior’, as does Sanskat 
Isnarti — ^‘lord’ to Avest, tssM — id. 

. The Aryans introduced the horse into this region, and a Mitannian named 
Kikkuh was employed m the neighbouring kingdom of the Hittites m charge of the 
royal horses. In this capacity he produced a work on the subject, which by good 
has been preserved. This is watten in the Hittite language, but a number 
of the <v>-i«np8l tpfms ate Aryan. Among these there is a senes contaming certam 
numerals, namely taka vttrttm — Sanskrit eka-vartam, ‘one turn of the course,’ 
similarly Ura'‘, satta-^, and martmipi nava-v”), ‘three, five, seven and 


ninetums.’ 

Fmally, slight traces of Aryan nomenclature aie to be found in documents from 
the Kassite kingdom of Babylon. Of these the most important and the most certain 

is the name of the Sun-god Jw-ir (Sanskrit Smya-s,oam. s) which is tendered by 

the Accadian 'Smtts'. In view of the comparatively shght mfluences here, it is 
safe to assume that they ate offshoots from the mam centre of Aryan influence, namely 
the Mitanni kingdom. 

The Indo-Itanian mvaders of Mitanni were not numerous enough to estabMi 
their own language in the country. The local language contmued to be used for 
purposes of administration, and after no verylong peaod the toguage of the 
p^e gave way before it, and was quickly forgotten The smaU remams of foe 
Lgua^foat are available show it as a form of early Indo-toian, modified some- 
wlmt Xnetically as a result of its foreign environment. There is 
is spe^cally Iranian (r for £ is shared also by Vedic), and nofomg that is specificaUy 


^ustheorieshavebeenpropoundedaboutfoedtt^ttonof^^ 

most unlikely of all is that which mammins that ^foe 

vaUey passed across the Hellespont through Asia Minor, left to 
N Jist, and then proceeded through “L foSmvti?S 

that is to be rejected would see a ,s based of course, 

Aryans among the Mitanni as specifically ^^^es no weight 

mamly on the presence of deities known m to ^ aU 

smee the gods of the Vedic Indians brought wid^foem to 

that the Mto ewdence ^ of the hhtanni kmgdom to the 

period, which is what one would e^ect. i P 
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North-'West of Mesopotaima, and the feet that there are no Arjfan traces either to the 
West in Asia Minor (except such, e.g., in the Hittite kingdom, -which emanate feom 
this source) or before the Medes to the East of M[esopotamia in Ban, leaves only one 
route of invasion open, and that is by the Caucasus. This leads to South Russia, 
an area in -which evidence of another kind shows the Bido-Banians to have been ori- 
ginally domiciled. 

Thus, evidence of three kinds leads to the same conclusions. The earliest 
home of the Btdo-Banians lay in South Russia. Between this period and the earliest 
emergence in history of the Indo-Aryans and Iranians respectively there is a consi- 
derable gap. It is in this interval that must be placed the migrations of the Indo- 
Itanians to Central Asia, and then separately, to ^dia and Iran. The chronological 
evidence afforded by the Near Eastern documents appears in general agreement with 
fee most popular of fee estimated dates of fee Aryan invasion of India, i.e., roughly 
in fee region of 1400-1200 B.C. It appears that a movement of migration and con- 
quest was in fell swing by drea : 500 B.C, and in view of what is known of later move- 
ments in fee same area fee process is likely to have been fairly rapid. It is to be ex- 
pected feat fee arrival of fee earhest Aryans in India was not very far removed from 
feat of their kindred invaders in fee Near East 


fe fee historical period, for a long time, South Russia oonstitnted part of fee 
Indo-Iia^ aiea. These later peoples, however, were specificaUy Trauia^ ^ and, what 
IS mote, Eastern-Iranian. From fee Vm century B.C. onwards, a series of successive 
movemente by Scythians, Sarmations, Alans etc., took place in fee reverse direction, 
til T Mo-lrSnians was occupy 

2j, 1949 
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THOUGHTS ON AST 
Namdai-ai. Bose 


I am not a litecaiy peison. The art of using wotds is not known to me. I 
do not have the abihty to explain and analyse. Some thoughts and glimpses gameted 
ftom a lifetime devoted to the arts is all that I can offer. 

The reasons for the crisis that hangs so heavily on the human spiiit today is 
due to the enormity of man’s greed. Out individual and collective life has lost touch 
with the secrets of real growth. It is hampered by disproportionate development. 
For this state of afEuis pohtical or economic measuies may give ns palhattves But 
the surer and enduring remedy will be found only in such inspiration, if there be any, 
that man may have over and above his mere life-maintenance and ego-expansion. 

Art and lirewnire belong to that kind of inspiration. True art purifies as well 
as integrates. It is precisely in tunes like ours — so obviously out of joint— that 
special attention should be given to aesthetic and spiritual education, nere are 
people emment people, who question the usefulness of artistic pursuits at a time when 
the co^try and the woild need more energy for the solution of what ate supposed 
to bs more basic problems. That, I think, is a mistake. For the activity of ^ is 
not a luxury, it is not a flight mto dreamlands. At its highest it is a function of our 
being towards progressive self-realisation. At no time can we ignore art and not 
pay for it. Art is a strange necessity of our nature. 

The inner light which we perceive in the encircling gloom deepened by ego 
and Ignorance, the arts ate rays of that illumination. They may "chase out nether 
shades,” end the reasons of out suffering, if not suffering itself 

Every man is an artist, and a society which brings the art-hentage of aU ag« 
and times at the service of each of its members is a tmly ci^hsed co^umty. to 
this connection the artist too has his special responsibihty. not M a ^c 

tim to the inessential and the sensational. In an integrated soaety tte aiust i^o 
a parasite, not an exhibition of individual mannerisms and ^ ‘ 

is demanded from the artist is eamesmess and integri^, a “““ 
crated like that of the sadbak,. Consaenrtously observing his — 
religion, the artist will have fulfilled bis function m socieiy, as the harbmg 
harmony, the lover of the luefiable m mma and rS^. 

Tiadition in art is hke capital m f ^ J “ ffm^ rtself- 

originahty, the three make the com- 

of sensiblliiy, but also in the economic. The econ m 
a8 
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gone hand in hand witli the decline of the ciafits. Among the Indian centres of edu- 
cation, it was Rabindranath who fot the first time gave fiill and frank recognition 
to the arts. It is happy to know that his pioneering effort has been or is being 
followed by the rest of the country. 

The lack of aesthetic training has not only made our lives mta. thing of beauty, 
it has also deprived us from an enjoyment of the great art-forms of the past. It is 
no use taking pride in these objects if we do not love and understand and if 
in out turn we cannot new-create. Thanks to our ignorance about our own art, it 
had been necessary for European critics and experts to explain their significance to 
us, for then only could we reahse the glory that was Ind, at second-hand. In a free 
India it is to be hoped that all the elements of our life will fuse together and become 
a hving unity, and that art will be an expression of that unity which it has always been. 

(^tanslatedfrom Bengali) 



PROSE IN MODERN KANNADA 


R. V. jAGniDAB 

Kannada litmtnte is as old as it is new. As early as fiom the IK 
•D. epic poems were written by poets of recognised merit, and this tradition rf 
high-dass poetry contmued till about the XVH or XVIH century. The curtain 

dl afaost a hunted y^ later Tie gap is there, not of course in histoiy but in 
our knowledge of it. For, when the next act opens, it contmues in one sense the 
^ of the precedmg one, though it develops later on into an entirely unexpected 


All the best poetry of the first thousand years was mostly modelled on, 
wimitetionofandnotrarelyamererendering&om, Sansknt hterature; as a rule 
ftomthetwo Sansktit epics and the works of Kalidasa. Compared to Sanskrit, 
Kannada poetry (and that was the only literature) showed little oiiginahty. By the’ 
beginning of the XI century and with the rise of the Veerashaiva religion, a 
change m fiitm and a revolt against Sanskrit are discernible; however, m about a 
century’s time the influence of Sanskrit re-asserted itself. Die form of tlie epics, 
the style of the classical poets, and, most of all, the purpose to propagate one’s 
own rehgion ate the distincttve features of this eaily hterature. 

When the second stage began m the XIX century, Kannada litciatnre 
laised its head and slowly revealed itself with all the distinctive features of its early 
age. Sansknt was still the dominating influence. But, perhaps, the tradition of 
epic poetry or the religious fervour was no longer there; so we find Sansbit dramas 
being now translated into Kannada. Plays of Kalidasa, Bhavabhuo, Sriharsha and 
Bhatta-Narayana are all now attempted (sometimes one and die same play by more 
than one scholar). But the form fevouted was still the metrical form. The mfluence 
of Sansktit had nbt encouraged prose, since Sansknt itself could not boast of any great 
number of prose works. 

And then a momentous change took place. Revolutions in pohtics are always 
noted in history, since the disturbiices and changes effected by them are immediate; 
but few persons observe that these effects ate as temporary as they ate immediate 
(otherwise history would not have repeated itself). Revolutions in hterature are 
hardly noticed since their effects ate not advertised by slogans and bullets; these effects 
are small, slow, but for that very reason pennanent, in the sense that they become part 
of the soaety itself. The change that came over in the XIX century was such a re- 
volution in Kannada literature. That revolution was the beginning of prose. 

As in the case of a man so in that of hterature, prose is a sign of growth. Unless 
and until a man could think out his own thoughts and show a masteiy over his vo- 
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cabalaiy and his powei to choose ftom piose does not come to him. And, nniess 
he conld diink deady and logically, prose does not flow &om him at all. So, when 
a literatote (which all over the world has started its career with poetry) egresses itself 
in prose, it means that that literature has grown, i.e., the writers, in addition to in- 
tuitive and imaginalive powers, have brought in their intellect also in eqtressing them- 
selves. The rise of prose is, therefore, as important and&r-reaching in terms of the 
future as the appearance of adolescence in man. 


A new form altrays means a creatioi^ so the prose form, in modem Kannada 
literature, must be said to have begun a creative period in it 

It should not be supposed, however, that this prose came suddenly into exis- 
tence all on its own. The new is created always out of die old. For this reason, 
Sanskrit and old Kannada poetry and the plays erf Kalidasa and others were still there 
to influenm the prose. An attempt was made to translate the Sanskrit epics and 
Bbigavtaa into prose. And what a kind of prose! Lengthy, mouthful and sonorous 
Sanskrit compounds tolled on in Kannada script, widi Kannada terminations at the 
eiid of nominal fiarms and with Kannada verbs at the end of long apntenri.a But 
still it was prose wherein lhe words of a sentence were more formally and logically 
related to each other. This influence of a thousand-year old tradition could not be 
shaken off even in works not taken from Sanskrit literature. It must be 
ttet, as m poey so in prose, translation ftom other and earlier Uteratures fem,e d 
production. But since intellect and reason ate the two 

tisat works agreeing more with 
intellea and with reason forced themselves to be written 

Jr r-?f mentioned, lhe 

of these two works wheoin, for the first AmT gteatness 

had found a fluent expression in KannadarPrSo “ 

express one’s process of tiunking and armimen but prose to 

of meaning in a logical mJiod nm 5™" express subtle shades 

to convin^(and,XuS?m 

mainly throng the influence of EngM ftl 

early days tdl now it is the to note that from those 

modem Lmada prose only that have given us masters of 

, waters, no one was recognised 
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as a standard authoi if he twote only in prose. Natuially, the tradition continued in 
Kannada also. It was only when our Others and grandfethers found diat men like 
Burke, J S. Mill, Macaulay, Herbert Spencer and others were great writers and wrote 
in prose, that they must have felt bold enough to attempt this style. And so more 
and mote prose came into vogue. There was, however, one limitation to the growth 
of such style. If only Spencers and Burkes were translated theie would not be any 
reading class at all. The authors of Spencer’s translation say in their foreword, 
perhaps m unconsaous humour, that their writing would, in many places, prove to 
readers who knew only Kannada both obscure and difScult. 

And so a diversion was found m biographies and, to a large extent, m fiction. 
Here our prose came to take a new shape This fiction m the eadier stages was fiist in 
rwnsliit-tnn from Bengah and later from MmAi. Translating from a foreign lan^ge, 
the style had to be obscure, involved and artificial, but the same fiom an allied or 
neighbourmg language would result in a more natural and a less involved style The 
whole fictional hterature, even if someday itwere to be rejected as so much trash, would 
still find a place m the history of the growth of out modem literature: it gave shape, 
force, fluency and naturalness to the prose. In other words, our prose was no longer 
m an adolescent stage, shy and imitative; it grew into manhood. Men like B Ven- 
katacharya, Galagnath, Vasudevacharya Kerur and some others gave to us m thm 
prose a powerful and most modem weapon. It is true that their prose was s^l patlly 
‘•Anglicised” and mostly “Sansktitised”; neveidieless, it gripped the reader. 
^Now we come to the third and most recent stage. Today, oneof the early waters, 
vm., Shti Alnr Venkatrao (who translated Herbert Spencer m lus studmt dayj is 
stdl a powerfol prose writer; his prose stillhas the giandwr g Ap 

imd Si^kat were considered as two great literates. Th«e « Sto ^V. Wypa 
fBanealorel whose piose is richer m variety and expression but has the ausM^ m 

arts; Shriranga pharwar), m his hook ^ philosophy of tlie Gita; Shn 

contributed more to the prose m tnp to England 

VdC. Gokak pharwar) has written two P the ^ncty of sub- 

These facts ate mentioned not to give ’ p ^5 sketchy narrative it is 

jects whidi Kannada prose is essaying to e^r^. the 

cleat that onginal thinkmg did not pro P oriemal writer to modern JCannada. 

April 5, 1949 



KALE)ASA’S DISCOVERY OF INDIA 
V. Unni Keishnan Nayar 


It has long been consideied feahionable to speak of India as a hetetogeneous sub- 
continent, inhabited by various types of people professing different religions, speaking 
different languages and follovung different sociri habits and customs, thereby BPplHng 
to establish that all talk of cultural unity 'was mere moonshine. Misconceptions 
die hard, and none are so blind as those who will not sec. Unfortunately for 
her past history and culture had so long been overcast by the fog of foreign domina- 
tion that to a superficiarobserver there was mote diversity than unity mppring the ^e. 

Fifteen hundred y^ ago Kalidasa discovered this unity and gave vocal ex- 
piession to it through his writings. In fact, no other poet of India has been able to 
excel him in the portrayal of the eternal spirit of Bharata Vaisha. His poetrv is if 
one may say so an epitome of the social, poUtical and cultural life of India. Sri 
Ambmdo speab of Mm ^ “the third great embodiment of the national conscious- 
ness, theoAertwo bemgVyasaandValmikL- By the time he appeared on the scene, 

unsophisticated atmosphere of the 

I “aS ir: elusivIbS^ 

comfort, the sight of beautifol *1,* u...:...’ to perfect 

1 certain 
1 previous 



wff- sabta 

eijiasttko bkvatiyat siikktSU mtuh 


~ jar stimto^ jantuh 

Tamtrnd samaraH nSmm abodh pmm 

Hanasthrm jarmantm-a soiibndm.” 

R#«wra, where Kahdasa speaks in anlSL“ ^^rses^ of the 

oiy of the Raghu,. Hc sfys that k sSThi 
temptation h^eld out 
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them is on the impottence of chslwiT^ ’ f *<= of 

Take fijt instance the opening canto of the p^rfairnr? ** spmtual sphcw. 
Ktng Dilipa sot«>wing'at the^Sce 
retmne reduced to the barest minimum he and ks 

of Vasishta, the j^ily preceptot Ftom him the Ktno* \pf f ? ^ ^ herniitagc 

fa Bi cl.ldl«4-S ™ 

iSoect offer obeMance on a previous occasion The omission to tender 

on^the K- ^ if weD-being. says the Rishi, and he enjoms 

perforce of a vow to propitiate Nandini, the daughter of the 
days the Kmg reduces himseif to L position 

i ^ ^'T^‘^"““‘°^^’°‘^-^“^>^oddesir^ Such was 

the self-disaplme which the sages of old had enjoined on mdividuals. be tlicy kmgs 
or peasants. ’ ° 


This sttess on selfdisapiine is stiil more striking^ dlustratcd in the Kimaia 
Smbim where we see two noble soufe deeply engrossed in meditation for no 
ostensible reason whatsoever. One of them is himself the dispenser of the rcwaids 
of penance {wtgam viSata tapasab pbalSnam), while the other is the accomphshed 
daughter of the Mountain Lord Hitnavan. To Ae casual obsetverneither of them could 
' have had anything to gain by going through the ordeals of such a rigorous penance. 
But such was the contrariness of life that while even Mahendra was seeking the hand 
of Parvati she was bent upon winning Mahadeva as her husband who, meanwhile, 
was immersed m deep meditation in utter disregard of the entne estemal universe. 
Mete proximity to Mahadeva was bliss for Parvati, and tbougjb unaccustomed to 
any kind of toil she dudfolly ministered to bis wants in a spint of self-akocgation, 
Kahdasa says that Parvati found alleviation for hei fotigue in the cool rays of the 
crescent moon nestling amidst the matted locks of bet Lord Ipiyamta pmkheh 
tatchebirmebmka padaih). 

As if this was not taxmg enough, Parvati found it necessaty to undergo a 
yet harder ordeal, as Mahadeva ptov^ unrelenting One day, in the course of her 
ministrations, she offered her Lord a gadand of lotus beads made by bet own hands, 
and in doing so their eyes met Quite unexpectedly a few ripples appeared on tlie 
hitherto placid sut&ce of Mabadeva’sheatt. But nol — ^it was beneath his majesty to 
yield to any such weakness. The emotion was mpped in the bud, and then and tlicrc 
he tesolved to get away ftom the proximity of womankind Ctcst-fallcn at this una> 
pected discomfiture, Parvati realised the utter barrenness of her personal beauty ahich 
had foiled her at the psychological moment, and took a solemn pledge to achicic b) 
penance and meditation what sbe bad foiled to attain by mere physical attraction 
And the result was miraculous. The unrelenting misogynist that iMahadcva had 
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appeared to be found himself obliged to admit defeat and declare; “From now on, 
I am your slave; you have bought me by your penance.” 

That was Ridian womanhood at the acme of perfection— idealistic no doubt, 
but an ideal well worth striving for 1 And then, Kalidasa gives us another and milder 
vision of womanhood. The love of Sakuntala and Dushyanta, though bom in the 
sanctified environments of a tapmata, had none of the spiritual glow or idealistic sub- 
limity of the love of Shiva and Patvati. The lovers had, therefore, to pass through 
many heattbieahs before they could attain the stage of “living happily ever after.” 
The spiritual content was almost non-existent in their first union, and the assurance 
given by the polygamous King to Saknntala’s companions on the eve of his departure 
to his capital proved an empty boast. The lovers yielded to the impulse of the 
moment without folly reafising the seriousness of the step they were taking. Bach 
in his palace, the King forgot the whole episode of the forest and plunged into the 
vortex of civilissed” enjoyments. The contrast between the irresponsibility of their 
fost encounter and the seriousness of the final consummation is well brought out in the 

differmcebetw^ foe ftoUcsomeness which was noticeable in the scene of Sakuntala’s 

^ self-restraint found in foe sacred precincts of 

^cha s h^tage There is a significant purposefulness in the way IGOidasa has 
dm^ foe pi^e of this hermitage. In spite of its being a place 

iffoe^ot fo?M abounded, ft 2 

)ust the spot that Mancha s disaples chose for their meditation while hetmiN 

‘f rf” C. w 

tcmpoial aspect. P of Indian life to foe utter neglect of foe 

■ 5 o' h. lo. e™, „ 

set-up. The itinerary of Raghu’s also of its political 

of the essential integrity of fodia. llSerST “ “f the basis 

sad yet a poet Uving m Ujjain found ft possible to «>mmunications, 

yy m places lying so far apart as foe of human acti- 


ve in places lying he foe sc^es of W 

^d Kamarupa. ^at else^does it sh^butSJ Tamrapami, foe Sindhudesa 

«nsting between foe north and foe soutitfoflfrdT °f interest 

Tliere is reason to befieve that thr* • ^ 

rf telationshm S’ hnit together by 

Wag^ and her daughter-in-law IhiLS m Sudakshina was fprinccM 

towesofDasamtiIcnme&omMS & house.™ 
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of Sutaseuas, Hcmangada of Kalmga, and ti)e Pandyan pance were all tlioc. 

The ’Re^mamsa gives us an account not only of die glot)' of die empire m its 
earlier stages but also of the degeneration diat set in latterly Tlic kingdom was 
divided among the seveial successois of Rama. Bhaiata subjugated the Gandlianas 
of Sindhudesa and forced them to exchange their weapons of vrar for musical instni- 
ments. After him the country was shared between his two sons, Takslia and Puslikala, 
of whom the former made Takshasila bis capital, and the latter Puslikalavad. The 
two sons of Lakshmana became the rulem of Katapadia Kusa set up liis kingdom 
m Kusavati and Lava m Saravati. Ayodhya thus became deseited, and it then occuned 
to Kusa that it was undutiful on his part to have reduced to a state of uttci desolation 
a place which had been tne capital of his tevcied foiefadieis for several gcnciations 
There is a beautiful scene m the sixteenth canto of the R^gAwfl/z/ra where the prcsid- 
mg deity of Ayodhya appears before Kusa and bemoans her fate. Tliis is said to 
have moved lOisa so deeply that he immediately made up his mind to resuscitate 
Ayodhya, and he accoidingiy went back to that city after makmg over Kusavati to 
certain family priests But the sun of Ikshvakus’ glory had already passed ilic meridian. 
The shadows began to lengthen and mght set m during the reign of Agnivarna, 
a prince given to dissipation and voluptuous ease. He enttusted Ac task of admi- 
mstiation to his ministers, and it is said tiiat he became so indifferent to his duties 
that on Aose rate occasions on which he was compelled to give audience to his sub- 
jects at the insistence of his councillors, all Aat he did was to thrust one of his legs out- 
side Ae window of his apartment 1 Nemesis, however, was not long m coimng and 
he Aed a victim to consumption. His Queen, who was expecting a child at the time, 
was mstalled on Ae throne, and Aus we hear of a Queen at Ae helm of Kosala’s affairs 
We should not, however, ovcilook Ae limitations to Ac scope of Kalidasa s 
portrayal of ancient Bharata VarAa, winch may be attnbuted to Ac fact Aat he viewed 
hfe ff n m Ae standpoint of a court poet who had not many opportumtics for movmg 
among and mixmgwiAAe common people. The/w^/s of theincidenK depicted in his 
writings IS either Ae tapvaim of sages or Ae lajadhm of princes. The intcn-cning 
regions ate seldom traversed. Ihe men and women whom we meet in his plays and 
poems are mostly diawn from Ae upper strata of society. Even Ac servants arc 

working man and woman They move m a sophisticated atmosphere. It is Act 

fore rieshmg now and Aen to catA a f 

to Kmg Dihpa and his wife on Aeir way to Vasishta s hcimi g , ^ 

“fSin rLunting stones of Ae romimce of “ 

women innocently gasing at Ae pawing doud wiA Ae comicti 


penser of Ae fruits of Aeir agncultuid ours. 

I cannot condude this better than by quotmg Ae 
introductory note to his EoghA translapon^o^^ thim a man can drop his mernor.- 


civilization can drop its past anymore j nttm ff'im 


and sdll be himself 
an old culture, 
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and scbokts have begun to speak mote and more ■with the ethic of the ancient systems 
in their veins. A national Uterature ougjht to be built, as the robin builds its nest, 
out of the twigs and straw of one’s native meadows. It was thus that the past was 
harnessed to the future by Kahdasa,” 

April 8, 1949 (Translated Jrom Malayalam) 



TELUGU UTERATURE 
V. Venkateswara Sastmjiu 


On the basis of its being the mother-tongue to the greatest number of people, 
the Hindi language occupies the first place in India. But Telugu, though occupying 
the second place according to population statistics, deserves to be placed over all otliers 
for its melody and sweetness. The pienuer language in South India, Telugu is also 
known as Andhra Trihnga, which is the mother-tongue to moic dian thirt}- millions 


of people. 

The pionunaation of die Telugu-speaking people is well known foi iis clarity 
and rliQitn of diction. Even today it is only the Telngus that are responsible for keep- 
ing up the standards of diction and intonation in chanting die Vedic Hymns whicli 
are the essence of Indian culture. It is this unique quahty of phonede completeness 
tiiat has made it evolve as one that is at once sweet and melodious. It is the tradition 
in Telugu prosody to start lines of poetry widi pure Telugu syllables; hence its adap- 
tabihty to musical scores. 

Andhras, known otherwise as Tclugus, can uace their origms to one of the 
oiigmal five sects of Diavidians, who estabhshed a distmct avilmation of dicir own 
evm before Aryans. Since then, diey had enriched their indigenous language by 
lavish borrowings from the early Aryan setders with whom they came into contact. 
The range and scope of the language thus broadened, serving as a foundation for 

die building up of a great literature. 

It IS true that a good percentage of Telugu vocabulary was borrowed from 
Sanskrit, but the Telugus took care to see that the distincuvc indi^nous clement ww= 
not overwhelmed in the process. Withtheaidof the prinaplcs of Sanskrit grammar, 
syntax and prosody, the Telugus were able to assumlatc the foreign u oris into 
body of their own language. In a way, therefore, the Sanskrit language 

Andhras something of a patrimony. , . , , i„iiacis created 

The origms of modern Telugu poetry he m the cai y „.o!vc certain 

and sung by die people. Subsequendy, its scliolars woikcd hard “ " ^ _ 

rules of prosody out of those ballads. The early ® jmportiinn 

ral rythmic pattern, which scholars improved upon 

of subder and more intricate forms of prosody, out of ^ 

songs of greater techmeal perfection. This structure of P^ody Ums m 

Telugu poetry to lend itself to musial scormg of the 

its hterary value. Tliis harmonious blending o t ^ . gpnns .Mention 

language encouraged the enormous devclopmcn -j in the XV ccnmrv He 
maybe made here of Thallapaka Annamayj-a hundred 'h; .Tn' 

waLdianterofbymnsinthetcmpleofTtrupath.,andauthoroftMChe nun . 
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{kirtam). The tiadition -was handed down in the femily, and his son Pedathi- 
tumalayya and giandson Qucnanna between them composed nine thousand Mrtanas. 
They weic handed down to posterity catefuUy etched on copper plates. Kshetiayya 
•who flourished m the XVI centmy was another well-known hymn-composer who 
contributed four thousand hymns. These and other hymns of a later period serve 
as material to prove that the seeds of Tdugu literature were so'wn in folklore. In 
the eyes of htetaty critics, however, it is pure poetry and not kirtanas that occupies 
a hi^er place in hterature. 

Telugu literature can be broadly divided into four sections— .di* (extempore), 
Mathura (lyrical), Chira (anagrams, hpgrams, puns etc), Vtsthara (epics and classics). 
All these four branches of literature have been in existence from the X century A.D. 
But only epics and classics have come in for recognition; the other sections, though 
they have also been developed to a great extent, suffered neglect at the hands of stu- 
dente of research. The Mahabbarata is the first of the Telugu classics. Incidentally 
the Sanskrit Mabahbaratayim first translated mto Telugu before it was rendered into 
language. The Telugu version was the collective work of three 
two and a half cantos. Errapragada domg the rest 
the third ^to, and fte remaining fifteen cantos completed by Thikkana Soma- 

fol Itas remained the guide and authority 

for subsequent hterature. Telugus consider it as the m Veda ^ 

This “StvT ^ajanau,«.d Potana's Bb^auatau,. 

Gmtaffji Ketana’s Ajt^ahhasb^harhHt ir vanous subjects, MaJlana’s 

These 

A century after Nannaya wrote the ^ C^pkauyas. 

IS in the Xn cenmty, the Vemasaiva cnir ^haratbamH in Telugu, that 

batch of Saiva poeJfoUowed “’“t^tty. Soon a 

Sommatha and Yadavakula ^ama^ 

by thete Wfltmgs the Prabaudha, the iSa^^ ff, “riuh«l 

The most famous of them was J hterature. 

°^*"|'^^‘lyua5ty. He was the m/er of'pr a prince-poet 

f Pakanadu. He wrote a great epic 
u-ork of that name. A pioS* M Tp 8^^ 

2e tbe ^ borrowed 

we of the taditions of Sanskrit, Kamatak “‘de lavish 

wv form of hteiatute. Mallikarjuna P^ founJT “P * 


He also 


wrote 


border in Sanskrit, Tamil, Karnataka ®°“^tha was t 

^smapmaaam and pSarAa Malayakm. 

m «,mplete vetse and 
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enriched the Dvtpada blanch of hterature. With Vrishadipa Satukanm, Etsafodhvinuwi, 
'Sutsammtakam he intiodnced a new form of literature. If the Vcciasaiva cult of Sii- 
vism took toots and settled in Andhra and Karnatak areas it was because of the 
pioneering efforts of this literature. He is the fadicr of all Vccrasan-a literature in 
India. Annamayya made his book Saiwesvma Stoham pass into scriptuial literature 
by incorporating m it many hymns invoking Lord Siva. 

All these productions mentioned above of the Saiva poets were by no 010.101 
translations from Sanskrit. The story element, the language and the cliaractcis port- 
rayed were all essentially Telugu. Therefore, tlie books stood as origiail produc- 
tions m contrast to the other classics and epics in Telugu. Dining the Middle Ages 
flourished poets like Sreenadha, Jakkana, PiUalamarii Pinavecrabliadra, Nandi Mal- 
layyaand Glianta Singayya, who ennehed the Purana and Piabmdha branches of Telugu 
hterature. .Srpcnadha was a scholar-poet He travelled over the Andhra counirv 
extensively and visited the courts of many whng chieftains who honoured him fic- 
quently by makin g him a gift of his weight in gold. He was known as “Emperor 
of Poets” (Kaiisatvdiatima) He also comes under the category of Saiva pocis. His 
works ipnlndn^ among others, Bbwja Khmdmti, Haiavilasamti, Kasi Kbmdiiimi and 
Smiatit Mabafyaum. Most of them mirror the social andpolitical life of the Tclugus 


in die XV century. 

The Telugu version of the Mababbaiata was started during the period ot the 
Eastern Chalukyas with Ra)ata]a Narendra as ruler, and was finished during the time 
of the Kakateeya dynasty. Poets like Sreenadha and Errana flourished during die period 
of the Reddi rulers. Later on came into existence the Vi)ayanagai Empire which had 
Its heyday during the leign of Krishnadevataya. That was the golden age of Andhra 
The eight po^s known as adorned his ^.“'d '.mong 

them was Peddana, known as the Grandfedier of Telugu Litcramre imd author 
Mamiebantramu. Mukku Thimmana, the author of the ineffably sweet Peiijala^ iara- 

autiior of Kmakhara Cbantamu, Elakoodii Ramabhadiakaw, who wioic SakalaUlb. 

^ Eito. «h.. of “ SS 

classical poet Tcnah Ramakrishna— all these flourished during j; ,,, n,,,,/ 

tX'-ho was himself a poet-prinee He wrotethe t 

,am/jadJ. The Vaislinava cult of rehgion received impetus andgrev under 


patronage. , ,j gunma and Ramaran 

Poets next in importance durmg the period g , ^ 

Bhushana. The latter, a giant among pocK, The great dii'ici 

His works include Vasachantra and iraLmam flowed from ihc im- 

Kagharapandavceyam, ^lapoornodayam an ra j. Telugu hicralure 

mortal ^n of Pmgah Surana. The,- arc Zc of Tahl.o. 

The Vijaj-anagar Empire received a seno ‘ ^ poets dufied do- n 

mijfij AD.andrapidlydeclmcd,imdtlicccnttcs p Liicraiurc produced m 

Soutli, 10 hfadura, PudukotBi, Mysore r,, t.icl. -ne of ihi'c 

these places was known as South Indian ilndhra h.craiurc 
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centtes one paiticulaf branch of literature was encouraged and developed. There 
flourished in Tanjore the erudite classics and the ballad-operas; prose in Madura; 
saentific books in Pudukottai. Among the rulers of Tanjore was Raghunadha Nayaka, 
author of works like Vdmiki Charitra and Nakebaritra. He was also a music scholar, 
and it was in his time that Chamaknta Venkatakavi wrote Vijayaviksmu and dedicat- 
ed it to the ruler. Another king of the same dynasty by name Vijayaraghava Nayaka 
wrote many ballad-operas. Well-known women poets like Rangajamma, Rama- 
bhadtamma, Madhuravam and Knshnahaia also graced the royal court. The first 
woman poet so &r as is known in Andhra was MoUa, auiioi of 'Suarnaym. And 
after Molla, Muddupalani achieved fame by her work Radbika Santvamtmu. 

Vijayaranga Chokkanadha, ruler of Madura, was himself an author of many prose 
works. Mong the poets in his court were Kundurti Venkatachala Kavi, Samakamu 
Venkataknsbnappa Nayaka, Sesham Venkatapathi, author of Tarasamkam, and many 



Dnm-atimti and Mahisya Mibatjam respectively 
of Siddbavasam Vtlsamu and a treatise on 

Ranghunatha Tondaman Raia of Pudukottai wrote o j 

AMasbamvair ^ “ unacquainted with the Dicti^aiy, 

* V » « 


^ed Makaraju, Saiangapam the nm.i.- exunnent ^ was also 

dedicated to Vellanti KesTvaraju, ^ “other rutf of^"* Venktachalapathi Cas 
-Among the poets who *1. . ^^ettnagar. 

age ofpoetiyhas ““Matetal growth The 

P ?««• 1‘loobasifuewspapetsand 
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petiodicals take a ptominent place m the present day writing. It is mucli too 
early to judge the extent or measure of their worth now, or of their contiibuuon to 
all lasting literature. 

Jme 26, 1949 (Jrahskhd fieri T,bgi) 





ON THE SPIRIT AND FORM OF INDIAN ART 
SlSIREUUAK GhOSE 


All life is self-expiession, all life, individual as ■well as national. And if it is 
tiue that nations are made by artists and thinkers than by traders and politicians, then 
the self-expression of art is our highest national possession. An integrated art is 
the reflex of an integrated national culture. As Coomaraswamy put it long b ark- 
‘T do not believe in any regeneration of the Indian people which cannot find ex- 
pression in art; any re-awakening worth the name must so express itself.” For obvious 
reasons, the Indian te-awakening has been clouded and dommated by political issues, 
but her artistic regeneration is also a fact, unfortunately little understood in its inner 
be^. It is an insnffiaent freedom that does not bring to us the joy of rreorinn 
A few statutes, diplomatic exchanges and triumphs of technique cannot be the 
ineasure of ow lives. The time has come to cure ourselves of the unhappy unbalance 
of politics without culture. Our discovery of India, to use Pandit Nehru's happy 

“<1 to e^q-lam the subject of Indian artmallitstami- 
tois beyond my means. Fortunately a number of art<ritics-both et^ 

S rs^toufrr “““ significance of Indian 

guide to “ble 

Okakura, Coomaraswamy and Sn^obindo 
mstniments for the understanding of Liail art U 
Rabindianath which give us the cmnrinnoi t. ’ ®te also the 'wntmgs of 
of Abanindranath’s exposition—in the Bavra^ enthusiasm 

Peihaps I have *earhinL /r * lecture^is unsurpassed, 
by using the word “inner.”^ For we ^ of this art 

beginning. Indian 

eye. It has been ‘Very largely a hieratic a«t}, J ^ * r*® “‘totive and spiritual 
platiTC and religious experience,” and “to ignore it spititual, contem- 

or mto rnuch misnndetstandmg.”s As ^ ^ incomprehension 

sng^stedtenoqualifimtion^rk^wW^r^ “It is sometimes 

^drfeakofhfe and character IS needed for Indian mysticism 

f^^e smdentlackmg these qualifiations to Wol sufficient 

JiJves agnrenexamDleofBwW — only whether he “htps” or “di; 


Autobmdo: Th ^ 


no connection 
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■with Indian idealistic thought, and that those \rho tiacc such a connection arc them- 
sel-vcs teadmg the Upamsliads into the paintings and sculptutcs ...Is not tlic opposite 
view more true, that the understanding of Indian art can only be att.nncd through a 
realisation of the mental (and social) atmosphere in whicli it grew?”* As Chring Ycc, 
the author of Tie Cbmese Ej/e, puts it in a similar context: “Tlic course out punting 
has fbllo-wed m Chma, m contrast 'witli 5'outs in Europe, can only be ascribed to our 
traditional philosophy.” 

This ■want of knowledge and sympatiry for India’s traditional culture and philo- 
sophy is the most obinous and obstinate barrier for the average Europe.an, tlic direct 
source of much misunderstanding. Imperial snobbishness would not find anvthing 
of value in the culture of an ahen and conquered nee. And tlus feeling xras con- 
sidenbly aided by “the mtolerant refusal to admit the beauty of unaccustomed forms,” 
not to speak of the genume difficulty of appreciatmg an unfamiliar art, witli its diilctcnt 
motives and conventions. Yet, it should be remembered lest we erect tlic opposition 
between the hemispheres mto an absolute antmomy: “there was a time when Europe 
and Asia could and did actually understand each other very well. Asia has remained 
but subscqucnt to the extroversion of the European consciousness and its 
preoccupation with sui&ccs, it has become more and more difficult for Emopcan inmds 
to think in terms of unity, and therefore difficult to understand the Asiatic point of 
view.”® With the result that “what is called tlic appreciation of Asiatic arts is ntiinly 
based on categorical misrepresentation.’’^ The misrepresentation is not a European 
monopoly, it is to be found among "educated” Indians as well. For msiancc, in 
Benoykumar Satkar’s Aest/jiCcs oj Yomg India? But as Sri Autobmdo points out: 
“An mabihty to understand the motives and methods of Indian art and a con- 
tempt or repulsion from it was almost universal ull yesterday m the mind of Europe. 

In matters of art the Western mmd was long bound up as m a prison in the Greek 
md Renascence tradition modified by a later mentality wnth only wo side rooms of 
escape, the romantic and tlie realistic mottves. The Indian mmd in its central poise 
finds it almost or quite as difficult really, that is to say, spirituallj- to understand ilic 
arts of Europe, as the otdmary European mind to enter into the spmt of 11 ro 
paintmg and^lpture... This, once understood, we can turn to the diftrcncc in th 

■pirit and method of artisUc creation which has given rise to tlie mutual 
^ , 1 K»» o eiiirorrsMon froiTl flDPKlWnCC If 


life and nature or, when it starts from somctlimg m lus soul, y 

the sensuous the vital, the mteUccmal and imaginative being, and of Wc sp ri __ 


I Coonutaswamy. 
a Coomarasvamy: Thi Tlno “f 

‘Satkat’s hardy cosmopolitanism if'-i 

of art and reminds of Havdl s commisscntion.^ 
luni behind the rest of the »orld m arosne undeisnn 1 s- 
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becomes die characteiistic metbod of the Mian artist, audit is ditecdy enjoined on him 
by the canon. He has to see first in the spirittial being the truth of the thing he must 
express, and to create its form in his intuithre mind; he is not bound to look out first 
on outward life and Nature for his model, his authority, his rule, his teacher or his 
fountain of suggestions.”^ Thus, “one may well say that beyond the ordinary culti- 
wtion of the aesthetic instinct necessary to all artistic appreciation, there is a s pii-if n al 
insight or culture needed if we are to enter into the whole meaning of Indian aitisftV 
aeation, otherwise we get only atthe surface external things or at the most things, only 
just below the sutface....Mian architecture, painting, sculpture ate not only intimately 
one ffl opemtion with the central things m Indian philosophy, religion, mr, culture, 
but a sp^lly mtense agression of their significance.” That is why “a great r>f!enf(.l 
work of ^ does not easily reveal its secret to one who comes to it solely in a mood 

® considering objective mind, stiU less as the cultivated 
and interes^ toimst passing among strange and foreign things; but it has to be seen 
inthelonelmess,inthesoUmdeofone’sself, in moments when one is capable of 
MS'S” as possible with the conventions of 

^ting Js^hrthis^^^^S 

which belongs to the past; and yet it eoes something 

P.d easily admit, to somethTg which will ationalistic 

b^inmng to return, something which beM« tTl « 

whatever godhead it may be Wt h k S k ^ tefflple. to 

apprehended aes- 

space 

^ Onental a We-stempaifltorflK,.„* the basis of T.ffi 

Oncntal paints it trith feeliaa jmj to have painted the “niarh that to 
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portrayed by the word in life. This sculpture, like architcciutc, springs from spi- 
ritual realisation, and what it creates and ex'presses at its greatest is tlic spirit in form, 
the soul in body, this or that living soul power in the divine or the human, the uni- 
versal and cosmic individualised in suggestion but not lost in individuality, the 
impersonal supporting a not too msistent play of personality, tlic abidmg moments 
of the eternal, &e presence of the idea, the power, the calm or potent delight of ilie 
spirit in its actions or creations. The divme self m ns is its theme, tlic body m.’de a 
form of the soul is its idea and secret... The religious or hieratic side of Indian sculp- 
ture is intimately connected with tlie spiritual experiences of Mian racditauon and 
adoration— soul realisation is its method of creation— and soul rcahsaiion must 
be the way of our response and understanding. 

"The spirit and form of Indian painting are, in their centre of conception and 
shaping force of sight, identical wilh the inspiring vision of Indian sculpture. All 
Indian art is a throwing out of a certain profound self-vision formed by a going within 
to find out the secret sigruficance of form and appearance, a discovery of the subject 
in one’s deeper self, the giving of soul-form to diat vision, and a remoulding of the 
trKU-PTial and natural shape to express the psychic truth of it witli the greatest possible 
purity and power of outline and die greatest possible concentrated rhydinuc unity of 
eijrnifiranrf in all the parts of an individual artistic whole. ...” 

In other words, "the Indian artist hved m the hght of an inspiration \%hich im- 
posed this greater atm on his art, and his mcdiod sprang from its fountains and 
served it to the exclusion of anymore earthly or ouwardly imaginative aesthetic 


^ It IS easy to imagine the rejoinder of the impatient modernist to all this 
statement of motives, motives with whidi he is for the most part out of 
sympathy. He may say that all tins is good enough for a consideration of the 
wist, but not workable m the life of today. Tliat, in fact, Indim art is, or 
has been, fat too traditional to serve tlie different purposes of our contem- 
porary existence, and that too great a concern over it can “ 

machronism. The question of tradition is important in considering an art ke he 
Indian (and even, as we have learnt, m an art like die Soviet) It is ^ 

to enter into the problem in detail and wc have to be content witli tuo opinions, 
one by a critic and the other by an artist. 

a»t a,: oof iml ™ Mi J « >• 

and is moulded imperceptibly by successive Tr-dui'm-I 

strengthened by die association of ideas-^stic, OTOti __.^ d,p,nd-..n 

forms have dius significance not merely ‘ ‘ j die ideas of opt cni t 

on die fact tiiat tiiey represent riithcr niind: to reject ti-e.m, r"d 

or a single period. They are a ntal cxpira-io „ .’i,- -oots of foreti tre-, nd 

expect |r Jart to live on as before, should be to sever the roois 
still look for flowers and fruit upon the brandies. 
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“When a living Indian culture arises out of the ■wreck of the past and the struggle 
of the present a new tradition will be bom, and new vision will find eq)ression in &e 
language of form and colour no less than in that of word and rhythm. The people 
to whom the great conceptions come are still the Indian people, and, when life is 
strong in them a^in, strong also 'will be their art. It may well be the fruit of a deq)er 
national life, a wider culture, and a profounder love, will be an art greater than any 
in the past. But this can only be through growth and devdopment, not by sudden 
rejection of the past... We stand in rdation to both the past and the future; in the 
past we made the present, the future we are moulding now, and our duty to this future 
is that we should enrich, not destroy, the inheritance that is not India’s glonp but the 
inheritance of all humanity 

In other words, “the arts of India must retain iheir Indian spirit, or become al- 
together worthless. The springs of art are in life itself, and when the life of the people 
is re-vitalised and re-inspired, this new life will be reflected in Indian...art... That 
the natio^ movement that has sorted her deepest life has a deeper than 

one &t IS metdy poHticaland economic, has already been proved by the development 
of the National School of Painting in Bengal.” Regarding the function of schools 
of art in India, the same writer continues: “The tme function of schools of art in 

Si methods and ideals, but to gather and re-vitalue the 

hrokm threads ojh^ tradttm, to bufld up the idea of Indian art as an integral part 
ofthe natiMri<utee,andto relate the work of Indian craftsmen to the life ^ 

of°fef ^ connection let us hear one of the members 
of fee Bengal School of Painting, one who seems to have been guided bv ideals 
similar to tose munciated by Coomaraswamy. Says Nandalal Bo^ ^ 

- V • m art is like capital in business. It is possible to opt fi-PcV, 

by a judicious use of this capital Bom in a Hindu S t 1 f ^ 
according to Hindu ideals L traditions "P 

fee figure of Indian gods and goddesses.' FormerIyTLed“to t^ 

forms as being higher than fee of j-:i ^ ^ ™ “““ “ hieratic 

I do not emphasise fee form of things in the old wav a^f f 

and fee Chinese in fee Tao!jn4a art^n^'^ 
of Indian idealism are renewed and revitalised Mil tl,™™ c!° sources 

whatsoever is individual umverse of movemoit Station fee Lord, 

tfeswiderisionoffeeUp.sA.^fe^^^^„^^^^m^^^^ 
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Such a truly Indian art will have a value and meaning even beyond the inii-'ml 
frontiers In the present chaos of European art the Indian may hai e a role to pin , 
and this not in a spirit of propaganda or aggressiveness. “There have been hire 
and there minds of a fine perception and profound originalit)' vdio have seen in.-' iciurn 
to the ancient and persistent freedom of oriental art, its refusal to be .iliacklcd or de- 
based by an imitarivc realism, its fidelity to the true theory of art as an inspired inter- 
pretation of the deeper soul values of existence lifted beyond sendtude to the out'ridcs 
of Nature, the right way to the regeneration and liberation of the aesthetic and crii- 
tivc mind of Europe.”* It may well be that “when a new inspiration comes into 
Western art, it will come from die East.” ‘Tt is die lack of a metaphysic that makes 
so much of modem art unmtercstmg and monotonous. Art wluch has no concern 
with die subjective life, with things unseen that are more real tlian that arc called rial, 
is htde more than saence. This is, indeed, die only hope.. It is part of the message 
of the East that this inward vision, this divine imagination, is essential to all real .-rt; 
that die impersonal beauty of a type is greater far than the representation of the lr.in- 


sitory and individual.”® 

Therefore, as Sister Nh'cdita once said: ‘Tt is worth while to make some iflort 
to recall Asiatic peoples to the pursuit of those proper ends which have comtitutid 
their greatness in die past, and ate capable of bringing about its rcsutution Sister 
Nivcdita also drew a coireladon between art and freedom wliich is particularly rclcv.int 
today. “Art an be developed,” she said, “by nations that arc m a state of freedom 
It is at once mdecd die great means and fruitage of diat gladness of liberty which \ic 
call die sense of nationaUty. It is not, therefore, surprising that India, ^ 

spontaneity by a thousand years of oppression, should have lost her gacc in *= '' ' 
of joy and beauty of labour. But it is very rassuring to be told...b) 
authority that here also once, as m rehgion, during die era of Asola, > 

led die whole East, impressing her thought and taste upon die iMumcriblc Chim-^i 
pl^n visited hL umLiues and ave-temples. md by 
Lg the development of sculpture, painting and architecmre " “ 

Sough China m Japan Coomaraswamy is even more emphauc. and drsusv 
further correlation between art and cduration: 

dim nationalBin. bv’poew, n"i bj ir d.-r. 

hues. It IS berause nationsarc made by artiste and ^ ti,c truist jpude 

and politicians. ^ y,.*' X hfe, die idal of Imitmc.l- 

to die gratest art, the ArtOt u g ration by one mlinj; p-'i-"., 

ture IS Itself a unity and w art, ^ j bun i h'ul 

die desire to realise a spiritual mhcntance. All dungs 


> Sn Aurobindo, oy f-> 
s CbomitasMvmj. 
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temiiie the lodian chaiacter... . people which cannot 

to of politicians, is indeed it is &i &om being 

dal kind dmsx, lather than every man a special kind of artist, and &at aA is without 
any mbtion totiie life of the common people. Needless to say, all such notions are 
totelly wrong and misleading. Even educated persons aM eduatiomsts we not 
«.uLa to confess their want of interest and knowledge of art, not to spe^ of 4e 
nooret folk. . . .So fer as we know, Rabindranath was the first to give alt education 
its proper value in his cnitnre centre at S^tiniketan.’’* Rabindramth defined art as 
man’stotalrespoDseto Reality. It was but natural that an educatio^ progra^c 
Initiated by him would give her due to this Cinderella of education. Accordi^ 
to Rabindranath: "The great use of Education is not merely to collect facts, but 
to know man and to make onesdf known to man , . .It is the duty of every human being 
to master, at least to some extent, not only the language of the intellect, but also the 
personality which is the language of Art.. .To be brought up m ignorance of it is to 
be deprived of the knowledge and use of that great inheritanee of humanity which 
has been growii^ and waiting for everyone of us.” 

“The great question today is tiiis: Ts the compelling movement within the 
country, which we call Nationalism, strong enough for the Heiculean task before 

it, the conversion of a generation of parasites into a nation of Orientals?’ It rests 

wirii the Indian people themselves to say what the answer shall be.”* 

But, let us not love art because it will bring us ptest%e or prosperity; let us 
rather love it beause "it is a high function of our being, a door for thought to pass 
from the unseen to the seen, the souice those h%h dteams and the embodiment 
of that enduring vision lhat is to be the Indian nation; not less, but more sttong and 
mote beautiful than ever before, and the gracious giver of beauty to all the natinns 
of the earth.”* 

ff India’s “civilization, standing in the first tank in the three arts as in all tilings 
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of the mind, has proved that the spiiitual utge is not, as has been vainly supposed, 
sterilising to the other activities, but a most powerful force for the many-siiM deve- 
lopment of the human whole,”^ may it not prove it agam and fulfil the incomplete 
gams of a mere pohtical freedom? 

1949 

1 Sti Auiobiudo : Ti/ Stgapeam ^ IhJim Art. 


MORAL FOUNDATIONS OF INDIAN SOCIETY 
Laxman Shastri Joshi 

The moral foundations of Indian Society appear to be crumbling rapidly. The 
harmful consequences of the process, begun over a century ago, are becoming 
increasingly manifest in our time. The industrial civilisation, introduced by tie Bri- 
tish, operated as an influence disrupting the old order •which furnished the moral 
sanctions to social behaviour, and the order appears to be in a state of Hiscnlminn 
today. Any endeavour, undertaken without regard for tie influence of the changed 
times, to restore the moral consciousness on the old basis is, therefore, bound to 
prove futile. 

The old moral foundation of our social life so far can be eiqikined by the idea 
of a closed society. The rules of such a society are usually obeyed with the faith 
that th^ constitute the natural laws of behaviour. A closed society rarely looks 
upon Aem as conv^tional or man-made norms. AH thinkmg in it is dominated by a 
feith that the world is governed by the transcendental law of Karm, or that 
by divmity. that the laws governing social life are also a part of that law, and that 
M behaviour is, therefore, possessed of a transcendental 

“d Ae behaviour 

theMushmsare thus regarded as derived either from a supernatural super- 
permanent -Tlie ^ ^ customary laws as natural, and hence 

Rework becamr:rng"^:,‘^rra:^^^^ 

hmits of toowle'^I^idy'^'dSfJ ““ imperceptible pace and the 

ledge of the Univlse SelSS t ‘“^cthe;^ in wHch the know- 

ciai consciousness was bound to remaiti ot illusory form, so- 

naturally wasthefaithofmanintha^etv "‘idianged. The result 

that die ultimate dispensation ky 7^“'“ his own hands, 

cience was thus merely an mterilisation nfE®’ cons- 

authority, noted and assimikted by his of Divinity or an external 

hibitions, and the resultant rules of ®“^Ptm:al prescriptions and pro- 

moral oudook,fono47u;?sSlSrtE^'^ 

dom as an illusion, and the d^e for such freedom 

look orientated towards the ^ ^ tvas an out- 

thatthedemands of the flesh so^Sjel^;?™ is true 

orscn^alrules,buttheresultinvariabwlES^®^^^^ the limits of customaiy 
of flesh were viewed as the source of m W thedemands 

• « the inevitable end of all 
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